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GEORGE WASHINGTON. 
BY JOHN 8. C. ABBOTT. 

IRGINIA! It is a beautiful name, and 

well appropriated to one of the fairest 
spots upon which the sun has ever shone. 
Her sunny skies and balmy climate, where 
the ocean breeze meets and blends with the 
invigorating airs which sweep over mount- 
ain, and forest, and prairie; her bays, and 
lakes, and glorious rivers, her magnificent 
mountain ranges, and sublime forests, and 
wide-spread and luxuriant plains, present a 
realm to be cultivated by man such as few 
spots on earth can rival, and none can sur- 
pass. Nature, with a prodigal hand, has 
lavished upon Virginia a concentration of 
her choicest gifts. Here “every prospect 
pleases,” and man is left without excuse if 
such a spot become not the garden and the 
ornament of the world. 

Just two hundred years ago two brothers, 
Lawrence and John Washington, were lured, 
by the rare attractions of Virginia, to leave 
their crowded ancestral home in England, and 
seek their fortune in this prospective Eden of 
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America. They were young men of intelligence, | of March, 1730. In not quite two years from 
of opulence, and of lofty moral principle. Law-| that time, on the 22d of February, 1732, Mary 
rence, the elder of the two, had just left the | heard the wailing cry of her first- ‘born son, and 
classic halls of Oxford. He was a finished | pressed to her throbbing heart the infant 
scholar and an accomplished man. Several ar- | Grorcr Wasuineton. 
ticles from his pen had embellished the world. | George was the child of exalted birth, of lofty 
renowned pages of the Spectator. The younger | | lineage—the lineage of commanding intelli. 
brother, John, was more familiar with the cares | | gence, of warm affections, of firm principles, 
of an estate, and with the practical duties of | and of indomitable energy. Nature’s gifts were 
life. conferred lavishly upon him. He was opulent- 
After a weary voyage of three or four months | ly endowed with all that can be externally be- 
the little vessel in which they embarked entered | stowed to aid in an illustrious career. His 
the mouth of the Chesapeake Bay. Sailing up| parents were wealthy, and yet they were living 
this magnificent inland sea some hundred miles, | with frugality and simplicity, in the cultivation 
they entered the Potomac river. It was a beau-| of those Puritan virtues which have ever been 
tiful morning in summer. The scene now open- | found the best safeguards against temptation, 
ed to the eye of these young emigrants was in-| and the most powerful stimulus to heroic and 





deed one of fairy beauty. On either side of the | 
mirrored stream the primeval forest extended | 
interminably over meadow and hillside. The | 
birch canoe with the plumed Indian glided 
over the unrippled and glassy stream. The 
merry shouts of childhood echoed from the 
shore, as young barbarians, in the graceful cos- 
tume of Venus de Medici, hailed the passing 
ship. The picturesque villages of the native 
tribes, with their conical wigwams, to which 
“distance lent enchantment,” seemed to grow 
from the green and unbroken turf of the indent- 
ed bays, or stood out upon the cliff in bold re- 
lief against the golden sky. 

About fifty miles above the mouth of the Poto- 
mac the two brothers purchased a large tract of 
land. John soon built him a house, and married 





a young lady of congenial spirit, Miss Anne Pope. 
His life was the ordinary life of man. Children | 
were born and children died. Days of sunshine | 
and of storm, of joy and of grief, succeeded each | 
other as life rapidly glided away, until his allot- 


ted pilgrimage was finished. A few weeks of | 
sickness, the dying groan, the shroud, the funer- | 
al, and the tomb—and all was over. What | 
shadows! 

Augustine, the second son of John, inherited | 


| self-cncrificing deeds. God gave him a mind, a 
heart, a physical organization, each of the no- 
blest cast. 

The spot on which he was born, upon the 
picturesque shores of the Potomac, was one of 
rare beauty. The house was a capacious, com- 
fortable cottage homestead, filled and surround- 
ed with all the solid comforts which an opulent 
planter could in that day gather around him. 
From the lawn where George engaged in in- 
fantile sports with the brothers and sisters who 
were subsequently born, the eye commanded an 
extended reach of the majestic Potomac, as its 
vast flood of waters moved sublimely on to the 
Chesapeake Bay, and through that to the At- 
lantic ocean. Across the magnificent river, 
at this, place nearly ten miles wide, rose the for- 
est-clad hills and plains of Maryland. A few 
islands, in the beauty of a solitude which was 
enhanced, not interrupted, by the spiral wreaths 
of smoke which rose, through the unmarred 
| foliage, from the fire of the Indian’s wigwam, 
| relieved the expanse of water and cheered the 
eye. 

George was a vigorous, courageous, manly 
boy. The same noble traits of character which 
made him illustrious among men embellished 


his father’s virtues and intelligence, and con- | his youthful years. He was noted for his fear- 
tinued on the broad acres of the paternal home- | , lessness, and yet he was never known to become 
stead. The drama of life with him also often | involved in a quarrel with a companion. He 
caused the heart to throb with joy, and often had a generous and a magnanimous spirit which 


brought the tears of anguish gushing into his | 
eyes. He led his beautiful and youthful bride, 
Jane Butler, to his home of refinement and com- 


prevented him from ever attempting to play the 
tyrant over others; and none were found so 
bold as to attempt the hopeless task of enacting 


fort, and when two little sons and a daughter | the tyrant over him, George Washington upon 
had twined themselves around a mother’s heart, | the play-ground was a just, magnanimous, and 
Jane sickened and died. It was the first grief | fearless. boy, as George Washington, leading the 
she had brought to the household. A few years armies of the Revolution or presiding in the 
passed away, and the saddened father sought | Presidential chair, was a just, magnanimous, 
another mother for his then two surviving chil-| and fearless man. From his earliest years he 
dren. He found the companion he needed in | was signalized by probity and truthfulness. 
Mary Ball. She was one of the most beautiful | It was a severe ordeal through which he 
and accomplished of the young ladies of that | passed, when, in the thoughtlessness of almost 
land, then far-famed for the loveliness and the | infantile years, he tried the edge of his new 
culture of its fair daughters. Mary Ball! May | hatchet upon his father’s favorite cherry-tree. 
her name be held in everlasting remembrance. | The tree was girdled and ruined. With flushed 
She was a noble girl, a noble wife, a noble | cheek the impetuous father, who carried “an- 
mother. | ger as the flint bears fire,” demanded the perpe- 
Augustine and Mary were married on the 6th | trator of the outrage. George, trembling with 
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agitation, for a moment hesitated. But instant- 
ly his noble nature rose triumphant over the un- 
worthy temptation to deceive. Looking his fa- 
ther frankly and earnestly in the face, he said, 
“ Father, I can not tell alie: J cut the tree.” 
The father was worthy of the son. Generous 
tears gushed into his eyes.. “Come to my heart, 
my boy,” said he, as he folded his arms affec- 
tionately around him; “I had rather lose a 
thousand trees than find falsehood in my son !” 
When George was but eleven years of age his 
father died, and he was left entirely to the care 
of his mother. The dying father had so much 
confidence in the judgment of his wife, that he 
directed that all the property of the five chil- 
dren should be at her disposal until they should 
respectively come of age. Well did the mother 
fulfill her weighty responsibilities. _Washing- 
ton ever recognized his obligations to his moth- 
er for the principles which sustained him and 
animated him through his eventful life. Au- 
gustine Washington left a large property in 
lands. -To his oldest son, Lawrence, the child 
of Jane Butler, he left the estate of Mount 
Vernon, then consisting of two thousand five 
hundred acres. To George was left the pateynal 
mansion and the broad and fertile acres which 





were attached to it. All the other children were 
also left in a state of independence. 

Lady Washington was a woman of command- 
ing figure, of much native dignity, and endow- 
ed with features of uncommon loveliness. Be- 
fore her marriage she was generally regarded as 
one of the most beautiful girls of Virginia. Her 
manners were simple and unaffected. She was 
a woman of sincere piety, and trained up her 
family, in their secluded yet most hospitable 
home, at an infinite remove from all fashionable 
frivolities. Through her whole life she retained 
a mother’s influence over her illustrious son. 

When Washington was in the meridian of 
his fame, a large party was given in his honor 
at Fredericksburg. When the church bell rang 
the hour of nine, Lady Washington rose and 
said, “Come, George, it is nine o'clock. It is 
time for us to go home.” And taking her son’s 
arm, they retired. Such is the material of 
which mothers of Washingtons are made. The 
pallid belles of midnight are for a different 
function.* 





* Perhaps we ought in honesty to record that Mrs. Al- 
exander Hamilton, who was present on this occasion. 
states that after General Washington had seen his mother 
safely home, he came back again to the party. 
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There are no two conspicuous characters in 
history which more strikingly resemble each 
other in all physical, intellectual, and affection- 
al qualities than Letitia Raniolini, the mother 
of Napoleon, and Mary Ball, the mother of 
George Washington. And each of these illus- 
trious men attributed to his mother those primal 
influences which controlled and guided subse- 
quent life. 

Lady Washington had a span of elegant gray 
horses, of which she was very fond. She loved, 
as she sat with her needle at the parlor window, 
to see the lordly and graceful animals feeding 
upon the lawn or bounding over the turf in ca- 
ressing gambols. One of these beautiful colts 
had never been broken to the saddle. Some 
young men at the Jawn one day propased to try 
the dapple gray on horseback. But the spirited 
steed set them at defiance, and no one could 
mount. George, though one of the youngest of 
the party, was remarkably vigorous and athletic. 
With a little address he soothed the fretted 
steed, and adroitly leaped into the saddle. He 
was a perfect horseman. The terrified animal 
struggled for a few moments in the vain attempt 
to throw him, and then, with the speed of the 
wind, started off upon a race. George, exult- 
ing in his victory, gave her free rein. But the 
blooded steed, true to her nature, yielded not 
till she fell in utter exhaustion prostrate be- 
neath her rider. The panting animal appeared 
seriously, perhaps fatally injured. George was 
greatly alarmed. He knew how highly his 
mother prized and even loved the beautiful 
span. But, true to his characteristic instincts, 


he immediately hastened to her and informed | 
The mother’s re- | 


her of what had happened. 
ply reveals to us the influence which formed the 
character of her child. 

“ My son,” said she, after a moment’s pause, 
“I forgive you, because you have had the cour- 
age to tell me the truth at once. Had you 
skulked away I should have despised you.” 
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George attended a common school, where he 
was instructed in the ordinary branches of an 
English education. His intelligence, manliness, 
and elevated character immediately gave him a 
high rank among his school-mates. He was 
almost invariably made the arbiter of their dis. 
putes, and there was ever a prompt acquiescence 
in the justice of his decisions. At this early 
age, for he was then but thirteen, he developed 
some intellectual traits which were very ex- 
traordinary. There is now extant a manuscript 
in his handwriting, in which he had carefully 
written different forms of business papers, that 
he might ever be ready, on any emergency, to 
draw up such a paper in concise and correct 
phraseology. There are copies of promissory 
notes, bills of sale, land warrants, leases, deeds, 
and wills. These are written out with much 
care, in a distinct and well-formed hand. 

Then follow some hymns of a serious, earn- 
est, religious nature. The elevated soul is al- 
ways meditative and earnest. A tinge of pen- 
siveness overshadows every spirit which really 
awakes to the consciousness of the profound, the 
awful mystery of this our earthly being. The 
religious element must predominate in every in- 
tellect sufficiently capacious to range the vast 
sweep of infinity and of eternity. George Wash- 
ington, as a boy, was soulful, thoughtful, devout. 
The wonder of life, inexplicable, astounding— 
the dread enigma of death, present duty, future 
destiny, weighed heavily upon his meditative 
spirit even before he left the play-grounds of 
childhood. 
| Another manuscript book, characteristic of 
this noble youth, contains a record of Rules 
of Behavior in Company and in Conversation. 
| True politeness has been beautifully defined to 
| be “ real kindness kindly expressed.” Wash- 
ington was a gentleman. When a boy he stud- 
ied the art of courteous and agreeable inter- 
course. He laid down rules to guide him to 





| the avoidance of every thing that might offend 


——— 
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a refined taste, and to the culture of all that 
was pleasing in tone, in manner, and in habits. 
The gentleness of the boy expanded in the ur- 
banity and the graceful courtesy of the man. 
Great are the fascinations of that polished ex- 
terior which is but the exponent of a warm, 
generous, friendly heart. 

Thus we see Washington, even in childhood, 
impelled by some inward monitor, acquiring an 
acquaintance with the important forms of busi- 
ness, investing his own nature with sublimity 
by the cultivation of a religious spirit, and care- 
fully watching over his own words and his own 
actions, that dignity, decorum, and unaffected 
politeness might mark all his intercourse with 
his fellow-men. His temperament was ardent. 
His passions were strong. The fire in his veins 
and in his soul burned glowingly. But under 
the guidance of a judicious mother he com- 
menced in early life the conquest of himself, 
and thus became the model man ; not the spirit- 
less being who is virtuous because he has no 
passions and no temptations, and who has never 
entered into the fierce strife of the soul's deadly 
conflict, but the man of Herculean energies and 
of volcanic emotions, who has vanquished his 
almost indomitable spirit, and disciplined it 
into the meekness and the lowliness of the 
child. 

When sixteen years of age George left school. 
For two. years he had very diligently studied 
geometry, trigonometry, and surveying. His 
mathematical attainments were, for that day, 
of a high order. Many manuscripts still re- 
main which attest his diligence, his accuracy, 
and his skill. It was then his intention to en- 
gage in the employment of a surveyor of public 
lands, which was, at that time, a very lucrative 
profession. Every thing which came from his 
pen was executed with extraordinary precision 
and neatness. His handwriting was round and 
distinct as print. Every fact occupied its proper 
place. All the diagrams and tables were drawn 
and arranged with very much care and beauty. 

These invaluable habits, thus early formed, 
Washington retained through life. Every thing 
he did was well done. There has perhaps never 
appeared a more perfectly-balanced character, 
or one in which all the endowments of a lofty 
creation were more harmoniously blended. 

George, upon leaving school, went to visit 
his elder half-brother Lawrence, who was re- 
siding upon his estate at Mount Vernon, a spot 
of enchanting beauty upon the swelling hills 
of the Potomac, about a hundred miles above 
George’s paternal home. It was his first visit 
tothe place. Little did the ingenuous boy then 
imagine that his subsequent fame was to draw 
to that spot visitors from all lands, and confer 
upon it a world-wide renown. 

In the immediate vicinity of Mount Vernon 
—for a distance of eight miles then constituted 
neighborhood—an English gentleman, Mr. Will- 
iam Fairfax, resided. He was of a noble fam- 
ily, opulent, intelligent, of polished manners, 
and, more than all, a man of integrity and of 





great private worth. He had an interesting 
family of accomplished daughters. Lawrence 
Washington had married one of them. George 
became very intimate in this family, and in the 
society of these polished ladies derived advant- 
ages which were of vast importance to him 
through the whole of his subsequent life. 

Lord Fairfax, a near relative of William, a 
man of romantic tastes and of large wealth, was 
also lured by the charms of Virginia to emigrate 
to this new world. From his rank he had been 
accustomed to the best society of England, and 
his mind was polished and disciplined by high 
literary culture. Lord Fairfax, who was then 
residing with William, owned a vast territory, 
covered by the primeval forest, which extended 
far away into the interior, over hills and valleys, 
beyond the blue ridge of the Alleghanies, The 
scientific acquirements of George Washington, 
his energy, and frank and noble character, at- 
tracted the attention and won the regard of 
Lord Fairfax. Though in years George was 
still but a boy, the English nobleman made ar- 
rangements with him to undertake the arduous 
and perilous enterprise of exploring and survey- 
ing these pathless wilds. With but one com- 
panion the heroic boy entered the wilderness. 
He was then but one month over sixteen years 
of age. 

It was cold and blustering March. The 
snows of winter still lingered in the laps of the 
mountains, and whitened with their chill ex- 
panse the sunless ravines. The rivers were 
swollen into torrents by the inundations of the 
opening spring. Boldly George plunged into 
the solitudes of the forest, and pursued his 
course along the trail of the Indian, over 
mountain and moor, by the margin of the lake 
and across the swollen stream, where the white 
man’s foot had seldom, if ever, trod. His ad- 
venturous spirit enjoyed the exciting enterprise, 
and proudly he faced all the perils and the 
hardships of forest life. As he slept upon the 
ground, in these vast and sublime solitudes, be- 
neath such shelter as the-hour could afford, he 
listened to the midnight howl of the wolf and 
the barking of the bear. Occasionally the cabin 
of an adventurous settler, who had felled an 
opening in the forest upon some silent stream, 
afforded him a night’s hospitality. At other 
times the young explorer found himself in the 
wigwam of the friendly Indian, surrounded by 
the tawny warriors of the forest. In the silent 
hours of the’night he gazed upon the brands 
flickering at his feet, and upon the Indian brave, 
his squaw, and his pappooses, with whom he was 
sharing the fragrant hemlock couch. A youth 
trained to manhood under such influences must 
possess a marked character. From this expe- 
dition George returned successfully. He was 
no longer a boy. Peril, hardship, responsibil- 
ity had consolidated all his energies, and he 
was now, though still but in his seventeenth 
year, a man—a capable, efficient, self-reliant 
man. 

He immediately received a commission from 
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the State of Virginia as a public surveyor. 
three years he pursued this employment, which 
was ever opening before him fields of the most 


romantic adventure. His spirit of enterprise 
was gratified by the novel scenes of grandeur, 
of beauty, of peril, to which he was often in- 
troduced. He floated along the river guided 
by the noiseless paddle of the Indian’s canoe. 
He climbed the mountain cliff, and, with a 
throbbing heart, looked out over the wide range 
of mountain, lake, and forest smiling beneath 
the sunny skies of lovely Virginia—of Virginia 
as God had made it. Though he often during 
these three years visited his mother, he consid- 
ered his brother’s residence at Mount Vernon 
as his home, since it was nearer the scene of 
his labors. As there were but few civil en- 
gineers in those days, Washington found abund- 
ant employment and ample remuneration. 
With the manly character which such train- 
ing as this secured, it is not strange to find 
that when George Washington was nineteen 
years of age he was one of the prominent men 
of his native State. The Indians, alarmed by 
the encroachments which the white men were 
making upon their hunting-grounds, began to 
manifest a hostile spirit. Their council fires 
were lighted. The fearful war-whoop echoed 
through the forest. The lonely cabin of the 
settler blazed at midnight, and the tomahawk 
and the scalping-knife were red with blood. 


A SURVEYOR, 


For protection Virginia was divided into dis- 
tricts. The militia was organized and drilled 
Over each district was appointed a militar 
commander, with the title of Major. This of- 
ficer had great responsibilities and great powers 
The lives and the property of the inhabitants 
of the district, exposed to the ravages of a war\ 
and an implacable foe, were under his protec 
tion. George Washington, though but nine- 
teen years of age, was appointed Major of one 
of these districts. With his accustomed en- 
ergy he immediately devoted himself to the 
study of the military art, read all the import- 
ant treatises to which he could get access, and 
made himself familiar with the manual exer- 
cise and with the accomplishments of a good 
swordsman. 

But man is born to mourn. Life is ever a 
tragedy. Lawrence Washington, George’s be- 
loved brother, was attacked by fatal disease. 
With fraternal love and care George accom- 
panied him to the West Indies. It was of no 
avail. He returned but to die at the age of 
thirty-four, leaving an infant child, and a wife 
desolate and woe-stricken, to weep such tears 
as the widow only can shed. Lawrence Wash- 
ington was a man worthy of the name of Wash- 
ington. He was of a lofty nature, and every 
noble and generous affection found a congenial 
home in his bosom. 





George wept bitterly. Lawrence had been 
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to him as a beloved father. It was, indeed, a 
dark cloud which had thus suddenly obscured 
his sky. Lawrence left a large property. He 
bequeathed Mount Vernon to his infant daugh- 
ter, and, in case of her death without issue, it 
was to pass to his brother George. As George 
was familiar with his brother's affairs, he be- 
came the principal executor of the estate. 

The western frontiers of Virginia, along an 
extent of several hundred miles, are washed by 
the waters of the beautiful Ohio. England had 
established her colonies on the Atlantic coast. 
France had taken possession of the boundless 
bosom of the St. Lawrence, and had also com- 
menced her settlements at the mouth of the 
Mississippi. Both kingdoms were anxious to 
obtain possession of the limitless interior of this 
new world. The French, from Canada, crossed 
the lakes, followed down the Ohio, established 
military posts at important points, and entered 
into friendly alliances with the Indians. At 
the same time they sent military bands up the 
river from New Orleans to establish forts at 
commanding points, and take possession of the 
southern waters of the Ohio. It was their ob- 
ject to form a line of military posts from Lou- 
isiana to Canada, which should confine the En- 
glish to the Atlantic coast, and effectually pre- 
vent them from crossing the waters of the Ohio 
or of the Mississippi. 

The English landed and established colonies 
upon the Atlantic coast, and claimed, from the 
right of occupancy, the whole breadth of the 
continent to the Pacific. ‘The French had pad- 
died a canoe down the Mississippi. ‘This was 
their title to the uncounted millions of square 
miles washed by the Father of Waters and his 
majestic tributaries. Both claims were absurd. 
While the conflict raged, the Indians, with na- 
tive keenness of wit, sent a deputation to the 
belligerents to inquire where the Indian lands 
were to be found, since the English claimed all 
the land on one side of the river, and the French 
all upon the other. France and England quiet- 
ly smiled and made no reply. Neither party 
would yield, and the question was left to the 
infernal arbitration of the sword. 

Woes consequently ensued which can never 
be told, which can never be conceived. Both 
parties called to their aid the “tomahawk and 
the scalping-knife of the savage.” All the un- 
imaginable horrors of barbarian warfare deso- 
lated our defenseless frontier, and conflagration, 
torture, blood, and woe held high carnival. 
Many a midnight tragedy was enacted in the 
solitude of the forest as prowling Indians, with 
whoop and yell, applied the torch to the settler’s 
cabin, which fiends from pandemonium could 
not have aggravated. The shriek of the tor- 
tured father, and the dying wail of the mother 
and the maiden, faded away in the silence of 
the wilderness. But God saw and heard. The 
day of scrutiny is yet to come. 

Washington was now twenty-one 
years of age. He was appointed by the Gov- 
ernor of Virginia, before active hostilities com- 








menced, as a peaceful commissioner, to traverse 
the wilderness, five hundred and sixty miles in 
breadth, until he should arrive at some French 
post on the waters of the Ohio. Here he was 
to present his credentials, demand of the French 
the object of their movements, and ascertain as 
accurately as possible their plans, their strength, 
and their resources. 

The enterprise was considered so perilous 
that no one could be found who would under- 
take it until Washington volunteered. He was 
then but twenty years and six months of age. 
When Governor Dinwiddie, a sturdy old Scots- 
man, eagerly accepted his proffered service, he 
exclaimed, 

“Truly you are a brave lad, and if you play 
your cards well you shall have no cause to re- 
pent your bargain.” 

Washington took with him eight men, two 
of them Indians, with horses, tents, baggage, 
and provisions, and passing through the thriv- 
ing settlements which were here and there 
springing up in the wilderness, about the mid- 
dle of November left the extreme verge of civ- 
ilization, and plunged into the pathless forest. 
The gales of approaching winter sighed through 
the tree-tops. The falling snow whitened the 


summits of the mountains. The streams, swollen 
into torrents by the autumnal rains, came roar- 
ing from the hills and flooded the valleys. The 
difficulties to be encountered were innumera- 
ble, but judgment and energy surmounted them 
all. 


Following their Indian guides they soon reach- 
ed the Monongahela river, and passing down its 
waters in a canoe, in eight days they reached 
the mouth of the Alleghany, where the junction 
of the two streams form the Ohio, and where 
Pittsburg now stands. He then followed down 
the Ohio river one hundred and twenty miles, 
visited the post of the French commandant, ac- 
complished all the purposes of his mission, and, 
after an absence of about four months, returned 
again to Williamsburg, the capital of Virginia, 
to make his report to the Governor. The En- 
glish Governor had, through Washington, or- 
dered the French to leave those waters. The 
French commandant replied that he’ should 
obey the directions of his government, and re- 
main where he was. 

The Legislature of the State of Virginia was 
then in session at Williamsburg. Washington 
entered the gallery. The Speaker saw him, 
and immediately rose and proposed that 

“The thanks of the House be given to Major 
Washington, who now sits in the gallery, for 
the gallant manner in which he has executed 
the important trust lately reposed in him by 
his Excellency the Governor.” 

Every member of the House rose and saluted 
Washington with applause. Overwhelmed with 
confusion in being thes the object of all eyes, 
he endeavored to make some acknowledgment 
of this high honor, but he was quite unable to 
utter a word. The Speaker came happily to his 
relief, saying: 
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“ Sit down, Major Washington. Your mod- 
esty is alone equal to your merit.” 

The Governor, a rash, unthinking, head- 
strong man, much to the dissatisfaction of the 
colonists generally, promptly decided that the 
king’s territories were invaded, and immediate- 
ly organized a force to “drive away, kill, or 
seize as prisoners, all persons not the subjects 
of the King of Great Britain who should at- 
tempt to take possession of the lands on the 
Qhio or any of its tributaries.” 

Atrocious as this may, at first glance, seem, 
candor must admit that the French were the 
aggressors. England had as good a claim to 
the banks of the Ohio as had France. When 
the French established their forts there, avow- 
edly to exclude the English from ever entering 
that fairest valley upon the face of our globe, it 
was an act of aggression, and they surely could 
not complain that it provoked aggressive retalia- 
tion. But neither France nor England were at 
that time burdened with tender consciences. 
Might with them both made right. 

Washington was now appointed Colonel, and, 
with a military,band of about four hundred men, 
again commenced his march through the vast 
wilderness, to drive the French from the Ohio. 
He encountered innumerable difficulties and 
embarrassments, which he surmounted with 
great judgment and skill. But when he ar- 
rived near the junction of the Alleghany and 
the Monongahela rivers, he learned that the 
French had already established themselves in 
large numbers at that junction, and were, with 


skillful engineers, constructing Fort Duquesne. 
A small party of forty men had been sent in 
advance by Washington to take possession of 


this most important post. While this English 
party were building a fort, the French came 
down the river, one thousand strong, with 
eighteen pieces of cannon, sixty batteaux, and 
three hundred canoes. To such a force the 
English could of course make no resistance. 
They capitulated, and the French, allowing 
them to retire, immediately reared the fortress 
which subsequently acquired so much celebrity. 
This was the first act of hostility, though no 
blood was shed. 

Such was the alarming report which was 
brought to Washington when he was struggling 
along through the wilderness, with his exhaust- 
ed and feeble band, but a few marches from 
Fort Duquesne. To attack such a foe was not to 
be thought of. Retreat was the only alternative. 


But the French, with their Indian allies, were | 


on the alert. The peril of Washington was most 
imminent. 
Hostile bands from different points, it was re- 
ported by the Indian scouts, were crowding 
down upon him. Washington was then but 
twenty-two years of age. He had never heard 
the shrill whistle of a bullet thrown in anger. 
One dark and stormy night, as floods of rain 
<leluged the forest, some Indians came to the 
«amp and informed Washington that a detach- 
ment of the French were very near, and were 


He was surrounded with snares. | 


marching to take him by surprise. The night 
was dark even to blackness. The raging storm 
| howled through the tree-tops, and the mountain 
| streams were swollen into roaring torvents. Im- 
| mediately Washington took forty men, leaving 
| the rest to guard the camp, and, guided by the 
| Indians, all night long clambered over the rocks 
and fallen trees as he groped his way through 
| the intricate paths of the forest. In the early 
| dawn of the dark and dreary morning, his party 
reached an encampment of friendly Indians 
which they were seeking. With a band of these 
rude allies Washington continued His advance 
toward the position occupied by the unsuspect- 
ing French. The march was pursued in single 
file, in two lines, the Indians to attack upon the 
right, the English upon the left. 

It was the 28th of May, 1754. Suddenly the 
forest echoed with the rattle of musketry and 
the war-whoop of the savage. The conflict was 
short. Jumonville, the French commander, and 
ten of his men, almost immediately fell, and the 
rest of his party, twenty-two in number, were 
taken prisoners. This was the first battle which 
ushered in the long, cruel, and bloody French 
and Indian war of seven years. Billows of un- 
earthly misery were thus rolled over our Western 
frontier. War had not yet been declared. The 
diplomatists on both sides were still professing 
friendship and discussing terms of amicable ad- 
justment. It subsequently appeared that Ju- 
monville was the bearer of a summons to Colonel 
Washington. 

For this transaction Washington wasfor a 
time very severely censured in France. It was 
said that Jumonville, while bearing a summons 
as a civil messenger, without any hostile inten- 
tions, was waylaid and assassinated. Washing. 
ton was denounced in prose and verse as the 
murderer, the assassin of Jumonville. But now, 
when the passions of that day have passed, even 
the French generously admit that the occur- 
rence can only be regarded as an untoward ac- 
cident. Under the peculiar peril and uncer- 
tainty of the case, it is now universally granted 
that the high integrity and lofty sense of honor 
of George Washington remain unsullied. 

But the flame of war was kindled. For seven 
| years blood flowed in torrents before that flame 
was quenched. The French, from Fort Dn- 
quesne, immediately sent out a detachment of 
one thousand five hundred French and Indians 
against Washington. He was too feeble to at- 
| tempt a retreat before them. At New Meadows, 
behind such breast-works as could be hastily 
thrown up, his little band of three hundred men 
fought for a whole day against overwhelming 
odds, and was then, starvation reigning in his 
camp, compelled to capitulate. He obtained 
honorable terms, and returned to Virginia, re- 
taining baggage and arms. He had done every 
thing which could have been done under the 
circumstances of the case. The Legislature 
voted him its thanks for the skill, judgment, and 
gallantry with which he had conducted the en- 
terprise. 
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Washington had a thorough abhorrence, both 
as a gentleman and as a Christian, of the vul- 
gar and degrading vice of profane swearing. 
We extract the following record from one of the 
orders of the day: 

“Colonel Washington has observed that the 
men of his regiment are very profane and rep- 
robate. He takes this opportunity to inform 
them of his great displeasure at such practices, 
and assures them, that if they do not leave them 
off they shall be severely punished. ‘The offi- 
cers are desired, if they hear any man swear, 
or make use of an oath or execration, to order 
the offender twenty-five lashes immediately, 
without a court-martial. For a second offense 
he shall be more severely punished.” 

Could this order now be enforced all over our 
land, it might exert a very salutary influence— 
an influence highly conducive to the respecta- 
bility of our national character. Religious serv- 
ices were scrupulously attended in the camp 
every Sabbath, and Washington earnestly urged 
upon the Legislature of Virginia the importance 
of providing chaplains for every regiment. He 
did not cease his importunities until his request 
was granted. 

Early the next spring, 1755, General Brad- 
dock landed in Virginia with two regiments of 
regular troops from Great Britain. It was sup- 
posed that such a force would sweep all opposi- 
tion away. ‘With such fool-hardy confidence as 
ignorance gives, Braddock marched boldly into 
the wilderness. Colonel Washington was in- 
duced to accompany General Braddock as aid- 


de-camp. Love of adventure and patriotism 
were the apparently commingling motives, for 
he received no remuneration for his service, 
and his own pecuniary interest would suffer se- 


verely from his absence. In a straggling line, 
four miles in length, this army of two thousand 
men, with artillery and baggage-wagons, com- 
menced its march through the solemn forests 
toward Fort Duquesae. Washington urged 
caution, but in vain. English troops, under an 
English general, were not to be taught the art 
of war by a provincial colonel. They arrived 
within ten miles of Fort Duquesne, not having 
encountered any foe. Braddock was without 
an anxiety ora doubt. He fancied that neither 
Frenchman nor Indian would dare to meet him. 
Washington was conscious of their peril, and 
begged to lead the march with the Virginia vol- 
unteers, to guard against an ambush. But the 
English despised the Americans, and concealed 
not their pride and contempt. Washington 
was wounded deeply in his feelings by this 
treatment. To such superciliousness he could 
make no reply, though he saw that the lives of 
the whole party were fearfully imperiled. The 
provincial troops were silent but exasperated, 
as they perceived that they were guided by a 
leader who knew not his duty. Some friendly 
Indians came with the proffer of their services. 
They would have been invaluable as scouts to 
guard against ambuscade. Notwithstanding the 
earnest recommendation of Washington, they 





were rejected, and sent from the camp with con- 
tempt and insult. 

A mild and brilliant summer's day illumined 
the forest as the troops drew near the end of 
their march. The crystal waters of the Monon- 
gahela flowed without a ripple by their side. 
The gigantic trees of the eternal wilderness 
overshadowed them with solemn grandeur. 
From. burnished arms, and gleaming helmets, 
and polished cannon, the rays of the morning 
sun were reflected, and the whole scene pre- 
sented an aspect of picturesque and romantic 
beauty such as has rarely been equaled. They 
entered a wild defile. Lofty trees extended in 
all directions. A luxurious growth of under- 
brush, reaching nearly as high as the men’s 
heads, covered the ground. Silence and soli- 
tude reigned: not a leaf moved: not a bird- 
cry was heard. 

Suddenly, like the burst of thunder, came 
the crash of musketry, and a tempest of lead 
swept through their astounded ranks. Crash 
followed crash in quick succession, before, be- 
hind, on the right, on the left. No foe was 
to be seen. Yet every bullet accomplished its 
mission. The ground was already covered with 
the dead. Amazement and consternation ran 
through the ranks. The British regulars could 
detect no foe. Unseen arms attacked them. It 
was’ supernatural: it was ghostly. Braddock 
stood his ground with senseless, bull-dog cour- 
age until he fell. After a short scene of horror 
and confusion, when nearly half of the army 
were gory in death, the remnant broke in wild 
disorder and fled. The ambush was entirely 
successful, Six hundred of these assailants were 
Indians. They laughed the folly of Braddock 
to scorn. 

This was just what Washington had expected. 
He did every thing which skill and intrepidity 
could do to retrieve the disaster. Two horses 
fell beneath him. Four bullets passed through 
his coat. About eight hundred were killed or 
wounded, while the invisible foe lost not more 
than forty. Washington stationed the Virginia 
provincials, each man behind a tree, according 
to the necessities of forest warfare, and thus 
checked the retreat, and saved the army from 
total destruction. He endeavored to rally the 
British regulars, but “they ran away,” he says, 
“like sheep before the hounds.” The panic- 
stricken troops, abandoning baggage, artillery, 
and public stores, hastened with all speed to 
tle protection and the repose of Philadelphia. 
Washington, with the provincial troops, return- 
ed with dignity and with honor to Virginia. 
The disastrous battle of Monongahela added 
much renown to the name of Colonel Washing- 
ton. 

The situation of Virginia was now terrible. 
The savages had lapped their tongues in blood. 
Their fierce natures were roused by the terrible 
excitements of war. The whole frontier, ex- 
tending three hundred and sixty miles, was ex- 
posed to their ravages. Horrible, horrible be- 
yond all imagination, were the scenes which 











BRADDOCK'S DEFEAT. 


ensied. Conflagration, murder, torture, be- 
came the amusement of prowling bands of 
savages. Age and infancy, maidens and ma- 
trons, were alike their victims. The story is too 
shocking to be told. Fifteen hundred demons, 
with fire-brand and scalping-knife, swept with 
whirlwind ferocity over the land, and, unresist- 
ed, made themselves merry with death and 
woe. 

The old Scottish Governor was annoyed by 





the disgrace of the British regulars, and by the 
renown acquired by the provincials. He be- 
came apparently indifferent to the desolation 
of the frontiers. A force of but seven hundred 
men was raised, and Washington placed in 
command, to protect the scattered villages and 
dwellings of the extended wilderness from a 
tireless and a sleepless foe. For three years 
Washington devoted himself, day and night, to 
this humane yet arduous enterprise. It would 
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require a volume to relate the wonderful adven- | leave them to be butchered by the savages. A 
tures, the heroism, the bloody frays of this con- | hundred times, I declare to Heaven, I would 
flict, as fierce as any which was ever waged on | have laid down my life with pleasure, even un- 
earth. In after life, Washington’s heart re-| der the tomahawk and scalping-knife, could I 
coiled from the recollection of the horrors | have insured the safety of those suffering people 
which he was called to witness. The anguish | by the sacrifice.” 
he endured was awful. He wrote to the Gov- Washington rapidly acquired fame and influ- 
ernor: ence. His advice was listened to and heeded. 
“The supplicating tears of the women, and | By a bold march in the stormy month of No- 
moving petitions of the men, melt me into such | vember, 1758, Fort Duquesne was wrested from 
deadly sorrow, that I solemnly declare I could | the enemy, and the French power upon the 
offer myself a willing sacrifice to the butchering | Ohio ceased forever. Not long after this the 
enemy, could that contribute to the people’s | Canadas surrendered to the heroism of Wolfe, 
ease.” | and thus, after seven years of awful carnage and 
“One day,” we give the narrative in Wash- | woe, the colonies enjoyed the blessings, the un- 
ington’s words, “as we were traversing a part speakable blessings of peace. Washington re- 
of the frontier, we came upon a single log-house, | tired to beautiful Mount Vernon, rich in the 
standing in the centre of a little clearing, sur- | gratitude and love which his heroism and self- 
rounded by woods on all sides. As we ap-j| sacrifice so abundantly merited. 
proached, we heard the report of a gun, the; Washington was now twenty-six years of age. 
usual signal of coming horrors. Our party crept | On the 6th of January, 1759, he married Mrs. 
cautiously through the underwood until we ap- | Martha Custis, a lady of great worth and beauty. 
proached near enough to see what we already | She was the mother of two children by a former 
foreboded. A smoke was slowly making its | husband, a son of six years and a daughter of 
way through the roof of the house, while, at | four. This union added to Washington’s al- 
the same moment, a party of Indians came | ready very considerable estates a property of 
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forth laden with plunder, consisting of clothes, 
domestic utensils, household furniture, and 
dripping scalps. 

“On entering the hut we saw a sight that, 
though we were familiar with blood and mas- 
sacre, struck us, at least myself, with feelings 
more mournful than I had ever experienced be- 
fore. On a bed in one corner of the room lay 
the body of a young woman swimming in blood, 
with a gash in her forehead which almost sep- 
arated the head into two parts. On her breast 
lay two little babes, apparently twins, less than 
a twelvemonth old, with their heads also cut 
open. Their innocent blood, which had once 
flowed in the same veins, now mingled in one 
current again. I was inured to scenes of blood- 
shed and misery, but this eut me to the soul; 
and never in my after-life did I raise my hand 
against a savage without calling-to mind the 
mother with her little twins, their heads cleft 
asunder. 

“On examining the tracks of the Indians, to 
see what other murders they might have com- 
mitted, we found a little boy, and, a few steps 
beyond, his father, both scalped and both stone 
dead. From the prints of the feet of the boy, 
it would seem he had been following the plow 
with his father, who being probably shot down, 
he had attempted to escape. But the poor boy 
was followed, overtaken, and murdered. The 
ruin was complete. Not one of the family had 
been spared. Such was the character of our 
miserable warfare. The wretched people on the 
frontier never went to rest without bidding each 
other farewell. On leaving one spot for the pur- 
pose of giving protection to another point of 
exposure, the scene was often such as I shal! 
never forget. The women and children clung 
round our knees, beseeching us to stay and pro- 
tect them, and crying out for God’s sake not to 


one hundred thousand dollars. As a friend, a 
companion, a wife, Lady Washington was every 
thing which the most affectionate heart could 
desire. 

Washington now, in the lovely retreat of Mount 
Vernon, enjoyed fifteen years of such felicity as 
is rarely experienced on earth. He was wealthy, 
respected, and universally beloved. His pas- 
sions, subdued by the discipline of his early 
years, were under perfect control. Days calm 
and cloudless dawned and faded away upon the 
tranquillawn of Mount Vernon, while the favored 
inmates of that dwelling were sheltered from 
almost every storm. 

Washington—though his imposing mansion, 
commanding one of the most attractive land- 
scapes in the world, was the abode of the most 
generous hospitality—was frugal, temperate, and 
methodical in the highest degree. Religious 
decorum regulated all the arrangements of the 
household. Every hour had its allotted duty. 
He invariably retired to rest at nine o'clock at 
night, whether he had company or not, and rose 
at four o’clock in the morning. All the affairs 
of his extensive plantation were managed with 
the greatest prudence and economy. Though 
a strict disciplinarian in the enforcement of 
regular habits, he was exceedingly kind and af- 
fectionate to all the members of his household. 
He was a cordial supporter of the gospel minis- 
try, and took a deep interest in the religious 
prosperity of the parish. As these peaceful and 
happy years glided rapidly away, a tempest was 
gathering of portentous blackness, of appalling 
fi 


The year 1775 arrived. Washington was 
forty-three years of age. The haughty British 
Ministry, denying to Americans the rights of 
British subjects, began to trample remorseless- 





ly upon the liberties of these Colonies. The 
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Americans remonstrated. The British Minis- 
ters spurned their remonstrances with scorn, and 
sent over disciplined armies to enforce obedi- 
ence. The Americans were too feeble to com- 
mand respect. Goaded by injustice and insults, 
they seized their arms, weak, scattered, dis- 
united as they were, to resist the assaults of the 
mighty monarchy of Great Britain, then out- 
vieing ancient Rome in her fleets and armies. 
The Americans met in Congress, raised an 
army, and unanimously chose George Wash- 
ington commander-in-chief. A more perilous 
office man never accepted. Three millions of 
people, without resources, without military sup- 
plies, without forts, without ships, marched bold- 
ly to the encounter of the fleets and the hosts 
of England, who held the opulence of the world 
and the resources of the world in her lap. It 
was David meeting Goliath. The Americans 
were denounced as rebels. Washington was 
stigmatized as the leader of banditti bands. He 
fought with the felon’s rope around his neck. 
‘The odds were such that victory seemed im- 
possible. Defeat was not merely ruin—it was 
«leath upon the gibbet, and the consignment of 
a noble name to eternal infamy. But Wash- 
ington was the man for the occasion. Calmly, 
serenely, sublimely he came forward to the per- 
ilous posi. 

The plains of Lexington had already been 
crimsoned with blood; and the conflict of 
Bunker’s Hill had sent its echoes through the 
world. To a friend in England Washington 
wrote: 

“The Americans will fight for their liberties 
and property. Unhappy it is, though, to réflect 
that a brother’s sword has been sheathed in a 
brother’s breast, and that the once happy and 
peaceful plains of America are either to be 
drenched in blood or to be inhabited by slaves. 
Sad alternative! But can a virtuous man hes- 
itate in his choice ?” 

To the Congress which elected him he said: 
“‘T beg leave to assure the Congress that, as no 
pecuniary consideration could have tempted me 
to accept this arduous employment at the ex- 
pense of my domestic ease and happiness, I do 
not wish to make any profit from it. I will 
keep an exact account of my expenses. Those 
I doubt not they will discharge. That is all I 
desire.” 

To his wife—the revered and beloved partner 
of all his joys and griefs—he tenderly wrote, 
that it was his greatest affliction to be separated 
from her; that duty called and he must obey ; 
that he could not decline the appointment with- 
out dishonoring his own name, and sinking him- 
self even in her esteem. 

A formidable army of about twelve thousand 
British regulars were intrenched on Bunker’s 
Hill and in the streets of Boston. The Ameri- 
can militia, undisciplined and wretchedly armed, 
about fifteen thousand in number, had formed 
a line twelve miles in extent around Charles- 
town and Boston to Dorchester. This feeble 
line was liable at any moment to be pierced by 





an impetuous assault from an English column. 
“A man is not a soldier,” said Napoleon. A 
thousand so/diers, under almost any circum. 
stances, are equal to two or three thousand men. 
It takes long discipline to destroy that individ- 
ual manhood and to create that obedient and 
unquestioning machine which alone constitutes 
the disciplined soldier. The intelligent relig- 


| ious farmers of New England, fresh from the 


fireside and from the tears and embraces of 
wife and children, were to meet in unequal con- 
flict the heartless and homeless veterans of the 
barracks. 

Early in July Washington arrived at Cam. 
bridge to take command of the army besieging 
Boston. The ceremony of assuming the com- 
mand took place under the shadow of a majes- 
tic elm-tree, which still stands, revered, immor- 
talized by the deed which it that day witnessed. 
He found in the vicinity of Boston about fifteen 
thousand American troops, almost totally desti- 
tute of all the necessary materials of war. With 
firmness, judgment, and energy which have 
never been surpassed, struggling against innu- 
merable embarrassments, disappointments, and 
apparent impossibilities, he availed himself of 
every resource within his reach. General Gage 
commanded in Boston. He had been the friend 
of Washington during the seven years’ war with 
the French, and had fought by his side in the 
bloody disaster of Monongahela. And yet Gen- 
eral Gage mercilessly seized all in Boston who 
espoused the American cause as rebels, and 


threw them all, without regard to their station 


or rank, into loathsome imprisonment. Wash- 
ington remonstrated. Gage insolently replied: 

“My clemency is great in sparing the lives 
of those who, by the laws of the land, are des- 
tined to the cord. I recognize no difference of 
rank but that which the King confers.” 

Washington resolved to retaliate by inflicting 
similar severity upon the English prisoners who 
were in his hands. But his generous nature 
recoiled from the cruelty, and he countermand- 
ed the order, directing that all the English pris- 
oners should be treated with every indulgence 
and civility consistent with their security. 

To General Gage he wrote, with true repub- 
lican dignity, “You affect, Sir, to despise all 
rank not derived from the same source as your 
own. I can not conceive one more honorable 
than that which flows from the uncorrupted 
choice of a brave and free people, the purest 
source and original fountain of all power.” 

In the subsequent and more successful war 
which the English Government waged against 
France, to crush popular rights in Europe and 
to reinstate feudal monarchy, similar inhuman- 
ity was practiced. The French prisoners were 
thrown into hulks and perished by thousands. 
Napoleon, adopting the humane policy of Wash- 
ington, refused to retaliate. Virtue ever se- 
cures, in the end, its reward. The prisoners 
taken from England and the Allies, when re- 
stored, carried back from France to their com- 
rades tidings of their kind treatment and glow- 
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ing accounts of the humanity of Napoleon. | 


Thus the common soldiers of the Allies, in the 
hour of peril, were more ready to surrender. 
War was thus divested of a portion of its fe- 
rocity. The French soldiers, on the contrary, 
appalled by the awful narratives received from 
their countrymen who had been captives, were 
ready to die a thousand deaths rather than sur- 
render. The plausible suggestion has recently 
been made that the heart-rending woes of the 





English army in the Crimea, and of the sick 


and wounded in their own hospitals, indicates 
that the misery of the French prisoners is not 
to be attributed to disregard of suffering on the 
part of the English Government, but to its in- 
capacity. The lords who ruled in Parliament 
were the petted favorites of fortune, and were 
unacquainted with the details of practical duty.* 





* Napoleon, speaking upon this subject at St. Helena, 
remarked : 

“ Then commenced fer our unfortunate countrymen the 
odious system of confinement in the hulks—a specics of 
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At length matters were arranged for a de- 
cisive action. In a dark and stormy night of 
the ensuing March, Washington opened upon 
the city an incessant cannonade and bombard- 
ment. Under cover of the midnight storm, the 
roar of the batteries, and the’ clamor and con- 
fusion of the assault, he dispatched a large force 
of picked troops to proceed, with the utmost 
secrecy and dispatch, to the heights of Dor- 
chester, there to strain every nerve, during the 
hours of darkness, in throwing up breast-works 
which would protect them from the broadsides 
of the English fleet in the harbor. These 
heights commanded the harbor. From that 
point a well-manned battery could soon blow 
every Englisn ship into the air. 

In the early dawn of the dark and stormy 
morning, while the icy gale swept floods of rain 
over earth and sea, the English Admiral, to his 
amazement and consternation, found that dur- 
ing the night a fort, bristling with cannon, had 
sprung up over his head. He immediately 
opened upon the bold adventurers the broad- 
sides of all his ships. But the Americans, de- 
fiant of the storm of iron which fell like hail- 
stones around them, continued to pile their 
sand-bags and ply their shovels, and very soon 
a redoubt rose around them which even that 
formidable cannonade could not injure. It 
was at once manifest to every eye that the 
English fleet was at the mercy of that battery. 
Three thousand men were immediately ordered 
to embark in boats, and at every hazard take 
the heights.. But God came kindly to the aid 
of the feeble battalions. The tempest swept 
the bay with billows so fierce that no boat could 
be launched. Before another day and night 
had passed the redoubt was so strengthened 
as to bid defiance to any attack. 

The situation of the two parties was now pe- 
culiar in the extreme. The English fieet was 
at the mercy of the Americans. The Ameri- 
can city was at the mercy of the English. 

“If you fire into my fleet,” said the English 
commander, “ will burn Boston.” 


torture which the ancients would have added to the hor- 
rors of the infernal regions had their imaginations been 
capable of conceiving it. When it is considered that 
men unaccustomed to live on shipboard were crowded to- 
gether in little unwholesome cabins, too small to afford 
them room to move, that, by way of indulgence, they were 
permitted twice during the twenty-four hours to breathe 
pestilential exhalations at ebb tide, and that this misery 
was prolonged for the space of ten or twelve years, the 
blood curdles at such a picture of odious inhumanity. 

“On this point I blame myself for not having made re- 
prisals. It would have been wel] had I thrown into sim- 
ilar confinement, not the poor sailors and soldiers, whose 
complaints would never have been attended to, hut all the 
English nobility and persons of fortune who were then in 
France. I should have permitted them to maintain a free 
correspondence with their friends and families, and their 
complaints would soon have assailed the ears of the En- 
glish Ministers and checked their odious measures. Cer- 
tain parties in Paris, who were ever the best allies of the 
enemy, would, of course, have called me a tiger and a can- 
nibal. Butnomatter. I should have discharged my duty 
to the French people, who had made me their protector 
and defender. In this instance my decision of character 
failed me.” 








“Tf you harm Boston,” said the American 
general, “I will sink your fleet.” 

By a tacit understanding the English were 
permitted to retire unharmed if they left the 
city uninjured, 

It was the morning of the 17th of March, 
1776. The storm had passed away. The blue 
sky overarched the beleaguered city and the 
encamping armies. Washington sat upon his 
horse serene and majestic, and contemplated 
in silent triumph, from the heights of Dorches. 
ter, the evacuation of Boston. Every gun was 
shotted and aimed at the hostile fleet. Every 
torch was lighted. The English army crowded 
on board the ships. A fresh breeze from the 
west filled the sails, and the hostile armament. 
before the sun went down, had disappeared for- 
ever in the distant horizon of the sea. As the 
last boats, loaded to the gunwales with English 
soldiers, left the shore, the American army, 
with streaming banners and triumphant music, 
marched over the Neck into the rejoicing city. 
It was a glorious victory won by genius without 
the effusion of blood. 

The English, thus driven from Boston, pre- 
pared to make an attack upon New York. There 
were many in the country who were zealous 
monarchists, warm partisans of the English, and 
eager for every opportunity to assist the enemy 
to crush the American republicans. There can 
be no doubt that many of these were sincere 
and good men, and consequently far more dan- 
gerous to the independence of America, since 
the sincerity of their convictions would lead 
them to corresponding efforts. They were spies 
upon the Americans, and kept the enemy in- 
formed of every movement, In this terrible 
peril Congress deemed it necessary to establish 
a secret committee to try suspected persons. 
It was a dangerous but a necessary stretch of 
power. When the ship is sinking the most 
precious freight must be cast into the sea. In 
the terrible convulsions of revolution necessity 
becomes Jaw. 

Congress now resolved to strike for Inde- 
pendence. A committee was appointed, with 
Jefferson at its head, to draft a Declaration. 
This sacred document was prepared and unan- 
imously adopted. History has recorded no spec- 
tacle more sublime than that in which each of 
these venerable men came forward, in his turn, 
to give his signature to that paper which would 
be his inevitable death-warrant should the arms 
of America fail. But no one faltered. To this 
cause, so noble yet so perilous, every individual 
pledged “his life, his fortune, and his sacred 
honor.” It was the 4th of July, 1776. 

The Declaration was soon read, from the 
steps of the State House in Philadelphia, to an 
immense concourse, and it was received with 
enthusiastic acclamation. The Declaration of 
Independence was sent to Washington. The 
regiments were paraded to hear it read. It was 
greeted with tumultuous applause. The troops 
thus defiantly threw back the epithet of “re- 
bellious colonists,” and assumed the proud title 
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of “The Army of the United States.” Wash- | spirit which guided Washington, refused to ac- 


ington, in the order of the day, thus alludes to 
the momentous Occurrence : 

“The General hopes that this important event 
will serve as a fresh incentive to-every officer 
and soldier to act with fidelity and courage, as 
knowing that now the peace and safety of his 
country depend, under God, solely on the suc- 
cess of our arms, and that he is now in the 
service of a state possessed of sufficient power 
to reward his merit and advance him to the 
highest honors of a free country.” 

The latter part of June a large hostile fleet, 
uniting from Halifax and from England, arrived 
at the Hook and took possession of Staten Isl- 
and. Washington made every effort to collect 
an army in the vicinity of New York. The 
English Government, denouncing the Amer- 
icans as rebels, and their leaders as felons des- 
tined to the scaffold, refused to recognize any 
dignity or any title conferred by their voice. 
George Washington the Americans had ap- 
pointed. General-in-chief. The English Govern- 
ment scornfully trampled this title in the dust. 
The King alone could confer titles and office, 
Popular suffrage was deemed impudence and 
rebellion. Washington, jealous of the rights 
of the people, and of his own dignity as their 
agent, peremptorily refused to receive any com- 
munication from the English commander in 
which his title was not recognized. The with- 
holding tlie title under the circumstances was 
an insult. To submit to it would have been a 
degradation, 

General Howe sent a flag of truce with a let- 
ter to “George Washington, Esq.” The letter 
was returned unopened. As occasional inter- 
course was necessary between the chiefs of the 
two armies, in reference to the exchange of 
prisoners and other matters, General Howe 
wrote again to the same address. The letter 
was again returned unopened, with the renewed 
declaration that the Commander-in-chief of the 
American army could receive no letters which 
were addressed to “George Washington, Esq.” 
General Howe then wrote a letter which he in- 
solently addressed to “ George Washington, Esq., 
etc., etc., etc.” This letter was also refused. A 
communication was then sent to “ General Wash- 
ington.” 

Thus were the English Ministers disciplined 
into civility; for General Howe frankly con- 
fessed that his only object had been to avoid 
censure from his government at home. Wash- 
ington writing upon this subject to the Congress, 
said: 

“‘T would not on any occasion sacrifice essen- 
tials to punctilio. But in this instance I deemed 
it my duty to my country, and to my appoint- 
ment, to insist upon that respect which, in any 
other than a public view, I would willingly have 
waived.” 

In the same spirit the English Government 
subsequently refused to recognize the right of 
the French to choose Napoleon as their chief 
magistrate. Napoleon, influenced by the same 





quiesce in an insult thus cast upon himself, 
upon France, and upon the sacred cause of 
popular suffrage: But Napoleon was a captive 
in their hands. Still he, like Washington, came 
off finally a victor in the strife, but not till 
after he had been consigned to the silence of 
the tomb. 

In Washington’s Orderly Book for July 9th, 
1776, just after the Declaration of Independ- 
ence, we find the following entry of an order 
given to the army: 

“The Honorable Continental Congress hav- 
ing been pleased to allow a chaplain to each 
regiment, the colonels or commanding officers 
of each regiment are directed to procure chap- 
lains accordingly; persons of good character 
and exemplary lives, and to see that all inferior 
officers and soldiers pay them a suitable respect. 
The blessing and protection of Heaven are at 
all times necessary, but especially so in times 
of public distress and danger. The General 
hopes and trusts that every officer and man will 
endeavor to live and act as becomes a Christian 
soldier, defending the dearest rights and liber- 
ties of his country.” 

A month after this, in the order of the day, 
Washington issued the following notice to the 
troops ; 

“The General is sorry to be informed that 
the foolish and wicked practice of profane curs- 
ing and swearing, a vice hitherto little known 
in an American army, is growing into fashion. 
He hopes that the officers will, by example as 
well as by influence, endeavor to check it; and 
that both they and the men will reflect that we 
can have little hope of the blessing of Heaven 
on our arms, if we insult it by our impiety and 
folly. Add to this, it is a vice so mean and low. 
without any temptation, that every man of sense 
and character detests and despises it.” 

By the middle of August the English had as- 
sembled at the mouth of the Hudson River a 
force of nearly thirty thousand soldiers, with a 
numerous and well-equipped fleet. To oppose 
them Washington had but twelve thousand men, 
most of them quite unaccustomed to arms and 
to the hardship of a camp. A few regiments 
of American troops, about five thousand in 
number, were stationed near Brooklyn. A few 
thousand more were posted at other points on 
the island. The English landed without op- 
position, fifteen thousand strong, and made a 
combined assault upon the Americans. The 
battle was short but bloody. The Americans, 
overpowered, sullenly retired, leaving fifteen 
hundred of their number either dead or in the 
hands of the English. Washington witnessed 
this route with the keenest anguish, for he could 
not detach any troops from New York to arrest 
the carnage. 

The East River flowed deep and wide between 
the Americans and their friends in New York. 
An overpowering and victorious foe was crowd- 
ing upon their rear. The English fleet had al- 
ready weighed anchor at the Narrows to enter 
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the river and cut off their retreat. Their situa- 
tion seemed desperate—utterly desperate. To 
resist such a foe was impossible. To attempt | 
to cross the stream in sight of the batteries and 
ships of the exultant enemy was inevitable and 
total destruction. 

In this dark hour, as the heart of Washing- | 
ton was sinking within him, God kindly came | 
again to the aid of the feeble battalions. Un- 
grateful and brutal unbelief will not recognize | 
God’s hand. But Washington, in that night of | 
anguish, with a grateful heart gave thanks to | 
God for coming to his rescue. The wind died | 
away into a perfect calm, and no ship could | 
stem the current of the Narrows. A dense fog | 
was rolled in from the ocean, which settled down | 
over river and land, enveloping victors and van- 
quished in almost impenetrable darkness. The 
English, strangers to the country, and apprehen- 
sive of surprise, groped like blind men through 
the gloom, and stood to their arms. The Amer- 
icans, familiar with every land-mark, plied the 
energies of despair. 

Boats were collected. Every available arm on 
cither shore was brought into requisition, and in 
a few hours nine thousand men, with their mil- 
itary stores, and nearly all their artillery, were 
safely landed in New York. This transporta- 
tion was conducted with such secrecy, silence, 
and order, that though the Americans were 
within hearing of the challenge of the hostile 
sentinels, the last boat had left the shore before 
the retreat was discovered. The spirit of infi- 
delity has said “‘God always helps the heavy 
battalions.” But the race is not always to the 
swift, nor the battle to the strong. 

The English now presented themselves in so 
much force, with fleet and army, before New 
York, that Washington, with his feeble band of 
disheartened troops, was compelled to evacuate 
the city. A rash and headstrong man would 
have been goaded to desperation, and would 
have risked a general engagement. Thus the 
cause of American Independence would have 
been inevitably crushed. A man of any merely 
ordinary strength of character would, in hours 
apparently so hopeless, have abandoned the en- 
terprise in despair. Thousands in the country 
were the friends of the English Government, and 
were aiding, in every possible way, to put down 
what they called the rebellion. Nearly all the 
Government officials and their friends were in 
favor of the British Ministry. 

The American army was almost entirely des- 
titute of resources, without arms, without am- 
munition, without food. The soldiers were un- 
paid and in rags. The colonies were all dis- 
tinet, with no bond of union, no unity of coun- 
sel, no concentration of effort. England’s om- 
nipotent fleet swept bay and river unobstructed. 
England’s well-drilled armies, strengthened with 
all abundance, strode proudly and contemptu- 
ously from village to village, to shoot down the 
husbands and fathers who had left loved ones 
at the peaceful fireside that they might defend 





the liberties of their country. These patriotic 


sufferers, weary and crushed in spirit, began to 
throw down their arms and return to their 
homes. General Howe scattered proclamations 


| far and wide, offering pardon to all the rebels 


who would return to their allegiance to the 


| British king, excepting Washington, Franklin, 


and a few others of the most notorious of the 
band, who were to be hung as felons. 

But Washington was equal to this fearful 
crisis. He saw that the only possible hope for 
the country was to be found in avoiding an en. 
gagement, and in wearing out the resources of 
the enemy in protracted campaigns. It required 
inconceivable moral courage and self-sacrifice 
to adopt this course. To rush madly into the 
conflict and fall, required nothing but the most 
ordinary and commonplace courage of exasper- 
ation. One can find ten thousand any day 
ready to do this. Animal courage is the very 
cheapest of all earthly virtues. Every vagavond 
in the streets, after a few months’ drilling, may 
become a heroic soldier, laughing lead, and iron, 
and steel toscorn. But to lead an army through 
campaigns of defeat—ever to refuse battle; to 
meet the enemy but to retire before him ; to en- 
counter the insults and the scorn of the foe; to 
be denounced by friends for incapacity and 
cowardice; this required a degree of moral 
courage and an amount of heroic virtue which 
we look for in vain but ina Washington. Amer- 
ica had many able generals; but it may be doubt- 
ed whether there was another man upon this 
continent who could have conducted the des- 
perate struggle of the American revolution to a 
successful issue. 

Washington slowly retired from New York 
to the heights of Harlem, eying with sleepless 
vigilance every movement of the powerful foe, 
that he might take advantage of the least indis- 
cretion. Here he threw up breast-works which 
the enemy did not venture to approach. En- 
glish troops passed up the Hudson and the East 
River to assail Washington in his rear. A weary 
and gloomy campaign of marches and counter- 
marches ensued, in which Washington, with 
hardly the shadow of an army, sustained, in the 
midst of a constant succession of disasters, the 
apparently hopeless fortunes of his country. At 
one time General Reed, in anguish, exclaimed : 

“My God! General Washington, how long 
shall we fly ?” 

Serenely General Washington replied: “We 
will retreat, if necessary, over every river of our 
country, and then over the mountains, where I 
will make a last stand against the enemies of 
my country.” 

Washington crossed the Hudson into the 
Jerseys. The English pursued him. With: 
matchless dexterity and consummate skill he 
baffled all the efforts of his flushed and over- 
powering foe. He retreated to Trenton, his 
army now diminished to but three thousand 
men. The British, in proud array, with con- 
tumely and derision, pursued the freezing, starv- 
ing, threadbare patriots. ‘They considered the 
conflict ended, and the rebellion crushed. The 
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CROSSING THE DELAWARE, 


Congress in Philadelphia, alarmed by the near 
approach of the enemy, hastily adjourned to 
Baltimore, lest they should suddenly be sur- 
rounded by a hostile cavalcade. 


It was cold December. ‘The “strong bat- 
talions” in pursuit, tracked the path of their 
despised opponents by the blood from their la- 
cerated feet on the frozen ground and on the 
snow. The English army pressed vigorously on, 
and Washington succeeded, with extreme diffi- 
culty, in crossing the Delaware, just before his 
triumphant pursuers, filling the whole country 
with their martial ranks of infantry, artillery, 
and cavalry, arrived upon the shores of the 
stream. Nearly all New Jersey was now in the 
power of the English. They had but to cross 
the Delaware to take possession of Philadel- 
phia. The frosts of winter would soon enable 
the foe to pass the river at any point, and with- 
out any obstruction. The darkness of midnight 
now brooded over the prospects of our country. 
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The enemy, having nothing more to fear, re- 
mitted his vigilance. Welcomed by the Tories 
in the large towns, the English officers sought a 
few days of recreation in feasting and dances, 
till the floating ice, which was swept down the 
stream in enormous masses, should be consoli- 
dated into a firm foothold. 

The night of the 25th of December, 1776, was 
one of Egyptian darkness. The cold, piercing 
wind of winter swept the icy waves of the Dela- 
ware. A raging storm howled dismally, driving 
man and beast to any shelter which could be 
obtained. The English and Hessian officers 
and soldiers, feeling that they had no foe to 
fear, were enjoying the luxury of the warm fire- 
sides of Trenton and its vicinity. But in the 
darkness of that tempestuous night, and amidst 
the conflict of its terrible elements, Washing- 
ton embarked his little army to recross the Del- 
aware. A more heroic deed history has never 
recorded. It was the sublimity of combined 
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daring and prudence. Forcing his boats against 


the gale, against the sleet, against the masses of | 
ice which came crashing down the stream, he | 


succeeded, before the dawn of the morning, in 
landing upon the opposite shore two thousand 
four hundred men and twenty pieces of cannon. 

The British were dispersed in careless bands, 
not dreaming. of danger. The Americans, 
nerved by the energies of despair, thus sudden- 


ly elevated into sanguine hope, plunged upon | 


the first body of the foe they met, and after a 
bloody strife, scattered them like the snow-flakes 
before the gale, taking a thousand prisoners 
and six pieces of cannon. After this bold and 
defiant adventure, which astounded the foe, 
Washington, on the same day, recrossed the 
icy stream with his prisoners, and gained his 
encampment in safety. 

The English alarmed, retreat- 2 to Princeton. 
Washington again crossed the Delaware to 
Trenton, and from his head-quarters there, 
watched his now more wary foe. The English 
soon collected an overwhelming force, and 
marched to Trenton, to drive Washington into 
the freezing Delaware. It was at the close of 
a cold winter’s day that Lord Cornwallis, with 
his proud army, arrived before Trenton. Wash- 
ington’s last hour was now apparently tolled. 
To resist such a foe was merely to sell life as 
dearly as possible. Sir William Erskine urged 
the British eommander to make an immediate 
attack. 

“‘ Now is the time,” said he, “to make sure 
of Washington !” 

“Our troops are hungry and tired,” Corn- 
wallis replied. ‘He and his tatterdemalions 
are now in my power. They can not escape to- 
night, for the ice of the Delaware will neither 
bear their weight nor admit the passage of boats. 
To-morrow, at break of day, I will attack them. 
The rising sun shall see the end of rebellion.” 

The cold, wintry sun rose cloudless in the 
morning. But the American army had vanish- 
ed. Perfect solitude reigned along those lines, 
which, when the last evening’s sun went down, 
had been crowded with the ranks of war. In 
the night Washington silently sent his luggage 
to Burlington. Replenishing all his camp-fires 
to deceive the enemy, he noiselessly, and with 
extraordinary precipitation, evacuated his camp 
by a circuitous route, fell upon the rear-guard 
of the English at Princeton, and after a short 
conflict, in which one hundred and sixty of the 
English fell, took three hundred prisoners. 

The morning sun was just brilliantly dawning 
as Washington made this unexpected onset upon 
his foes. At this moment Cornwallis stood 
upon an eminence and gazed astounded upon 
the deserted and waning fires of the Americans. 
Bewildered, he pressed his hand to his brow, ex- 
claiming: 

“Where can Washington be gone!” Just 
then the heavy booming of the conflict of 
Princeton fell upon his ear. “There he is!” he 
added. “ By Jove! Washington deserves to-fight 
tn the cause of his king.” 








Cheered by this success, Washington led his 
handful of patriots to the heights of Morristown, 
where he fortified himself in winter-quarters, 
From this spot he sent out such detachments to 
harass the enemy, that in a short time New 
Jersey was almost entirely delivered from the 
presence of a hostile army. These achieve- 
ments, won by the most extraordinary blending 
of prudence and courage, revived the despond- 
ency of the people. Congress was roused to new 
exertions, and morning began faintly to dawn 
over the midnight darkness of our land. 

Washington employed the winter in making 
vigorous efforts for the spring campaign. Troops 
were sent from the different States to join the 
army at Morristown. The French kindly sent 
to Washington, whose cause and whose charac- 
ter they loved, two vessels containing twenty- 
four thousand muskets. This was an inestima- 
ble favor. The Marquis de Lafayette also, left 
his mansion of opulence and his youthful bride 
to lend his sword and to peril his life in the 
cause of American Independence. 

The English, after various conflicts in New 
Jersey, during the early part of summer, in 
which they aceomplished nothing of any mo- 
ment, now sent a powerful fleet, with eighteen 
thousand soldiers, to ascend the Delaware and 
capture Philadelphia. Washington, who was 
watching their movements with unceasing vigi- 
lance, hastened to oppose them. Early in Sep- 
tember this formidable hostile force of well-arm- 
ed veterans, landed near Elkton, at the head of 
Chesapeake Bay. Washington, with eleven 
thousand patriots, marched to encounter them. 
The hostile armies met in the celebrated battle 
of the Brandywine. It was a fierce and bloody 
strife. Lafayette was wounded. The Ameri- 
cans, overwhelmed by numbers, were compelled 
to retire. The discomfited army retreated to 
Philadelphia, Congress had already invested 
Washington with dictatorial powers, to meet 
the fearful crisis which could not be averted. 
The whole country approved of the act. The 
army was rapidly recruited in Philadelphia, and 
before the English had left the dearly-bought 
hills and valleys of the Brandywine, Washing- 
ton again boldly marched to meet the foe. It 
was so important to save Philadelphia from the 
enemy, that he was resolved to hazard a battle. 
The invaders and their patriotic opponents met 
twenty-three miles from the city. A fierce en- 
gagement had just commenced, when a storm 
came on, with such floods of rain, that neither 
army could long pursue the contest. Washing- 
ton was compelled to retire, after a severe en- 
gagement at Germantown, for his ammunition 
was utterly ruined. The British triumphantly 
entered Philadelphia. Congress precipitately 
adjourned to Lancaster, and thence to York. 
For eight months the English held the city. 
Various bloody skirmishes ensued, which led to 
no important results, but which were gradually 
giving the inexperienced Americans new cour- 
age to face their formidable foes. At the 
same time the surrender of Burgoyne at Sar- 
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atoga rolled a wave of exultation through Amer- 


ica. 

The cold blasts of winter again came on. 
The English, comfortably housed in Philadel- 
phia, were provided with every luxury. It be- 
came necessary for Washington to seek winter- 
quarters where he could fortify himself against 
surprise. He selected Valley Forge, about 
twenty miles from Philadelphia. The latter 
part of December the soldiers commenced rear- 
ing their Jog-huts. Each hut was fourteen feet 
by sixteen, and accommodated twelve soldiers. 
The encampment, surrounded by entrench- 
ments, resembled a neat though exceedingly 
picturesque city, with streets and avenues. 
Eleven thousand men here passed the winter 
of 1777, 1778. It was a season of awful suffer- 





ing. The tragedy of Valley Forge! the heart 
sickens to contemplate it. The inactivity of 
the army, destitute of food, of clothing, of pow- 
der, was by some unjustly and cruelly con- 
demned, and bitter were the reproaches which 
were often thrown on the noble name of Wash- 
ington. 

“TI can assure those gentlemen,” Washington 
wrote, “that it is a much easier and less dis- 
tressing thing to draw remonstrances in a com- 
fortable room, by a good fireside, than to occupy 
a cold, bleak hill, and sleep under frost and 
snow without clothes or blankets.” 

Washington devoted himself with untiring 
energy, during the winter, to ameliorate the 
condition of the army and to prepare for a new 
campaign. In the mean time France gener- 
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ously recognized our independence, and enter- 
ing into friendly alliance with us, sent a fleet 
and an army to our aid. These tidings were 
received with unbounded joy in the encamp- 
ment at Valley Forge. The day of rejoicing 
was ushered in by prayers and hymns of grati- 
tude and praise. Parades, music, the thunders 
of artillery and patriotic toasts concluded the 
festival of hope and exultation. It is ungrate- 
ful in us ever to forget this kindness of our gen- 
erous allies, 

Efforts were now made to destroy the reputa- 
tion of Washington. A pamphlet, professing 
to contain letters from George Washington, 
was published in London, and republished in 
New York, and circulated very widely, through 
every possible agency, all over the country. It 
was asserted that this correspondence was com- 
posed of private letters to Mrs. Washington and 
other friends, and that they had been for d in 
& portmanteau taken from a servant of Wash- 
ington after the evacuation of Fort Lee. The 
forgery was very skillfully got up, and repre- 
sented Washington as a hypocrite, denouncing, 
in his confidential letters, the misguided rash- 
ness of Congress in declaring Independence. 
The letters were filled with sentiments which, 
if true, would prove Washington totally unfit to 
be at the head of the American army. The 
authenticity of the letters was undoubted in 
England. But in this country the character of 
Washington and the frauds of the unscrupulous 
enemy were both too well known to allow the 
Americans to be misled by so ignoble a decep- 
tion, 

During the winter there were many bloody 
conflicts, as foraging parties from the English 
in Philadelphia were met and driven back by 
detachments from Valley Forge. The English 
army in New York and Philadelphia now 
amounted to thirty thousand men, many of 
whom were mercenary soldiers from Germany. 
Washington, however, was not aware that the 
enemy was so strong. The whole American 
army, by tke “vst of May, did not exceed fifteen 
thousand men. But the alliance with France 
gave us new strength. The British, apprehen- 
sive that a French fleet might soon appear in the 
Delaware, to the serious embarrassment of the 
English army, evacuated Philadelphia. They 
sent a part of their forces, with provision train 
and heavy baggage, by water to New York, and 
commenced their march through New Jersey 
with the main body of their troops. 

The British were now retiring, and Wash- 
ington, though with feebler numbers, followed 
closely in their rear, eager for an opportunity 
to strike a blow. The 28th of June, 1778, was 
a day of intense heat. Not a breath of air was 
stirring. Thesun, with blistering power, poured 
down its undimmed rays upon the panting ar- 
mies, the pursuers and the pursued. The En- 
glish were at Monmouth. The march of an- 
other day would place them beyond the reach 
of attack. Washington, resolved that they 
should not escape without at least one blow, 





ordered an assault. General Lee was in tus 
advance with five thousand men. Washington 
sent orders to him immediately to commence 
the onset, with the assurance that he would 
march vigorously to his support. As Washing- 
ton was pressing eagerly on, to his amazement 
and his inexpressible indignation he met Lee in 
full retreat. Washington plunged his spurs into 
his horse, rode furiously to the retreating gen- 
eral, and with a countenance livid with the 
vehemence of his feelings, in a voice of thun- 
der shouted, 

“In the name of God, General Lee, what 
has caused this ill-timed prudence ?” 

Lee angrily retorted, “I know of no man 
blessed with a larger portion of that rascally 
virtue than your Excellency.” 

It was no time for debate. Washington 
turned to the men. They greeted him with 
three cheers, At his command they instantly 
turned and charged the enemy, A fierce and 
bloody battle ensued, and the English were com- 
pelled to retire and seek protection in their 
strong-holds, Night at length terminated the 
conflict. 

Washington resolved to renew the battle in 
the morning. He ordered his men to lie upon 
their arms upon the ground which they then 
occupied. Wrapping his cloak around him, ha 
threw himself upon the grass and slept in tha 
midst of his soldiers, But when the morning 
dawned no enemy was to be seen. They had 
silently retreated in the night to the heights of 
Middletown, where they were unapproachable. 
They left three hundred of their dead behind 
them. The Americans lost but sixty-nine. The 
British lost also one hundred in prisoners; and 
more than six hundred had deserted since they 
left Philadelphia. The English soldiers did nog 
love to fight against their brothers who were: 
struggling for independence. Lee was court- 
martialed and suspended from service. The 
English crowded into their ships and made 
good their retreat to New York. Occasionally 
the English sent foraging parties over into the 
defenseless regions of New Jersey, which ma- 
rauding bands perpetrated atrocities hitherto 
unparalleled in civilized warfare, They had 
called the cruel savage to theiraid. The toma- 
hawk and the scalping-knife were mercilessly 
employed. ‘Towns, villages, farm-houses were 
burned down, and the inhabitants were plun- 
dered with pitiless cruelty. The British Minis- 
try openly encouraged these atrocities. They 
said that rebellious America must be punished 
into submission ; and that in inflicting this pun- 
ishment it was right to make use of all the in- 
struments which God and nature had placed in 
their hands, 

But we must not forget that there were many 
noble Englishmen, who with great moral cour- 
age espoused our cause, They scorned that de- 
testable maxim, “Our country right or wrong.” 
They pleaded for us at home. ‘They aided 
us with their money and their council. They 
entered our.ranks as officers and soldiers, and 
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bled for the sacred cause of human liberty. 
Many a voice was eloquently raised in Parlia- 
ment in advocacy of America. And the im- 
mortal Lord Chatham, in tones which echoed 
throughout the civilized world, exclaimed, in the 
House of Lords and at the very foot of the 
throne, “ Were I an American, as I am an En- 
glishman, I would never lay down my arms— 
never, never, NEVER !” 

An important distinction must be made be- 
tween the English people, our brothers, and the 
aristocratic government of that day, then so 
fearfully dominant, and so determined to main- 
tain aristocratic usurpation. 

Another cold and cheerless winter came, and 
the American army went into winter-quarters 
mainly at West Point. The British remained 
within their lines at New York. They sent 
agents, however, to the Six Nations of Indians ; 
and these fierce savages, joined by a band of 
Tories, ravaged unresisted the wide frontier, 
perpetrating the horrid massacres of Cherry 
Valley and of Wyoming. These fiendish deeds 
sent a thrill of horror through England as well 
as through America. Four thousand men were 
sent by Washington into the wilderness to ar- 
rest, if possible, these horrors. The Indians 
and their blood-stained allies were driven to 
Niagara, where the gory marauders, civilized 
and savage, were received in the protecting 
arms of an English fortress. 

The summer campaign opened with an in- 
discriminate system of devastation and plunder 
pursued vigorously by the English. 


“ A war of this sort,” said Lord George Ger- 
main, “‘ will probably induce the rebellious prov- 
inces to return to their allegiance.” 

The English now collected all their forces to 
make an assault upon West Point and the upper 


waters of the Hudson. The vigilance of Wash- 
ington detected and thwarted their plans. Ex- 
asperated by this discomfiture, General Clinton, 
who was then in command of the British forces, 
commenced a more vigorous prosecution of vio- 
lence and plunder upon the defenseless towns 
and farm-houses of the Americans who were 
unprotected. Savage warfare was hardly more 
merciless. The sky was reddened with wan- 
ton conflagrations. Women and children were 
driven houseless into the fields. The flourish- 
ing towns of Fairfield and Norwalk, in Con- 
necticut, were reduced to ashes. While the 
enemy were thus ravaging that defenseless State, 
Washington planned an expedition against Stony 
Point, on the Hudson, which was held by the 
British, General Wayne conducted the enter- 
prise on the night of the 15th of July, with 
great gallantry and success. Sixty-three of the 
English were killed, five hundred and forty-three 
taken prisoners, and all the military stores of 
the fortress captured. In such fierce yet un- 
decisive warfare another summer passed away. 
The American army was never sufficiently strong 
to take the offensive. It was, however, inces- 
santly employed striking blows upon the En- 
glish wherever the eagle eye of Washington 





could discern an exposed spot, and the Ameri- 
cans growing daily more bold, were gradually 
gaining in the conflict. Under the circum. 
stances of the case any other warfare than this 
would have been fatally disastrous. 

The winter of 1779 set in early and with un- 
usual severity. The American army was in 
such a starving condition that Washington was 
compelled to make the utmost exertions to save 
his wasting bands from annihilation. His efforts 
were successful, and the colonies, urged by his 
incessant appeals, made new efforts to augment 
their forces for a more vigorous campaign in 
the spring. Cheering intelligence arrived that 
a naval and land force might soon be expected 
from our generous allies the French. A skirm- 
ishing warfare was recommenced early in the 
spring, and the English sent detachments to 
punish distant parts Of rebellious America, In 
July twelve vessels of war arrived from France 
with arms, ammunition, and five thousand sol- 
diers. This squadron, however, was immedi- 
ately blockaded in Newport by a stronger Brit- 
ish fleet, and another expedition, which was 
about to sail from Brest in France, was effectu- 
ally shut up there. The war still raged in de- 
tachments, and conflagration, blood, and misery 
deluged our unhappy land. But nothing de- 
cisive could be accomplished toward driving the 
invaders from these shores. 

These long years of war and woe filled many 
even of the most sanguine hearts with dismay 
and despair. Many of the wisest deemed it 
folly for these impoverished and feeble colonies 
longer to contend against the wealth, the power, 
and the numbers of Great Britain, then the 
Roman Empire of the modern world. General 
Arnold, who was at this time in command at 
West Point, saw no hope for his country. Be- 
lieving the ship to be inevitably sinking, he in- 
gloriously sought to take care of himself. He 
turned traitor, and offered to sell his fortress to 
the English. The treason was detected, but 
the traitor escaped, and the lamented André 
became the necessary victim of Arnold’s crime. 

Lord Cornwallis was now, with a well-pro- 
vided army, and an assisting navy, overrunning 
the two Carolinas. General Green was sent to 
afford such protection as he could to the in- 
habitants, and to annoy as much as possible the 
invaders. Lafayette was vigilant in the vicinity 
of New York, watching the foe with an eagle 
eye, ready to pounce upon any detachment 
which presented the slightest exposure. Wash- 
ington was every where, with patriotism which 
never flagged, with hope which never fuiled, 
cheering the army, animating the inhabitants, 
rousing Congress, and with his judicious mind 
guiding the movements of the army and the 
decisions of legislation. Thus the dreary sum- 
mer of 1780 lingered away in our war-scathed 
land. 

Again our heroic little army went into winter- 
quarters mainly upon the Highlands of the Hud- 
son. As the spring of 1781 opened the war was 
renewed. The English directed their chief at 
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tention to the South, which was far weaker than 
the North. Richmond, in Virginia, was laid in 
ashes, and a general system of devastation and 
plunder prevailed. The enemy ascended the 
Chesapeake and the Potomac with armed ves- 
sels. They landed at Mount Vernon. The 
manager of the estate, to save the mansions 
from pillage and flames, furnished the legalized 
robbers with abundance of supplies. Washing- 
ton was much displeased. He wrote to his 
mt: 

“Tt would have been a less painful circum- 
stance to me to have heard that, in consequence 
of your non-compliance with their request, they 
had burnt my house and iaid the plantation in 
ruins. You ought to have considered yourself 
as my representative, and should have reflected 
on the bad example of communicating with the 
enemy, and making a voluntary offer of refresh- 
ments to them with a view to prevent a confla- 
gration.” 

The prospects of the country were still dark 
and gloomy in the extreme. Washington wrote, 
on the first of May, 1781: “Instead of maga- 
zines filled with provisions, we have a scanty 
pittance scattered here and there in the differ- 
ent States. Instead of arsenals well supplied 
they are poorly provided, and the workmen all 
leaving. instead of having field-equipage in 
readiness, the Quarter-master-general is but 
now applying to the several States to provide 
these things. Instead of having the regiments 


completed, scarce any State has at this hour an 
eighth part of its quota in the field, and there 


is little prospect of their ever getting more than 
half. In a word, instead of having every thing 
in readiness to take the field, we have nothing. 
Instead of having the prospect of a glorious 
offensive campaign, we have a bewildering and 
gloomy defensive one, unless we should receive 
a powerful aid of ships, land troops, and money 
from our generous allies.” 

The army had, in fact, about this time dwin- 
dled away to three thousand, and the paper- 
money issued by Congress, with which the troops 
were paid, had become almost entirely value- 
less. Lord Cornwallis was now at Yorktown, 
in Virginia, but a few miles from Chesapeake 
Bay. There was no force in his vicinity seri- 
ously to anncy him. Washington resolved, in 
conjunction with our allies, from France, to 
make a bold movement for his capture. He 
succeeded in deceiving the English into the 
belief that he was making great preparations 
for the siege of New York. Thus they were 
prevented from rendering any aid to York- 
town. 

By rapid marches Washington hastened to 
encircle the foe. Early in September Lord 
Cornwallis, as he arose one morning, was 
amazed to see, in the rays of the rising sun, 
the heights around him gleaming with the bay- 
onets and the batteries of the Americans, At 
about the same hour the French fleet appeared 
in invincible strength before the harbor. Corn- 
wallis was hopelessly caught. There was no 





extrication. ‘There was no retreat. Neither 
by land nor by sea could he obtain any sup. 
plies. Shot and shells began to fall thickly 
into his despairing lines. Famine stared him 
in the face. After a few days of hopeless 
conflict, on the 19th of October, 1781, he was 
compelled to surrender. Seven thousand Brit. 
ish veterans laid down their arms to the victors. 
One hundred and sixty pieces of cannon, with 
corresponding military stores, graced the tri- 
umph. Without the assistance of our noble 
allies we could not have gained this victory, 
Let not our gratitude be stinted or cold. 

This glorious capture roused hope and vigor 
all over the country. The English became dis- 
heartened by our indomitable perseverance. 
The darkness of the long night was passing 
away. 

The day after the capitulation, Washington 
devoutly issued the following order to the 
army: 

“Divine service is to be performed to-mor- 
row in the several brigades and divisions. The 
Commander-in-chief earnestly recommends that 
the troops not on duty should universally at- 
tend, with that seriousness of deportment and 
gratitude of heart which the recognition of such 
reiterated and astonishing interpositions of Prov- 
idence demands of us.” 

The joyful tidings reached Philadelphia at 
midnight. A watchman traversed the streets 
shouting at intervals, 

** Past twelve o'clock, and a pleasant morning ! 
Cornwallis is taken !” 

These words rang upon the ear almost like 
the trump which wakes the dead. Candles 
were lighted, windows thrown up, figures in 
night-robes and night-caps bent eagerly out to 
catch the thrilling sound. Shouts were raised. 
Citizens rushed into the streets half-clad. They 
wept. They laughed. They embraced each 
other. The news flew upon the wings of the 
wind, nobody can tell how, and the shout of 
an enfranchised people rose like a roar of thun- 
der from our whole land. With France for an 
ally, and with such a victory, republican Amer- 
ica would never again yield to the aristocratic 
government of England. The question was 
now settled, and settled forever. 

Though the fury of the storm was over, the 
billows of war had not yet subsided. Wash- 
ington, late in November of 1781, again retired 
to winter-quarters. He urged Congress to make 
preparations for the vigorous prosecution of the 
war in the spring, as the most effectual means 
of securing a speedy and an honorable peace. 
The conviction, however, was now so general 
that the war was virtually at an end, that with 
difficulty ten thousand men were marshaled in 
the camp. The army, disheartened by the in- 
efficiency of Congress, now expressed the wish 
that Washington would assume the supreme 
command of government, and organize the 
country into a constitutional kingdom, with 
himself at the head. But Washington was a 
republican. He believed that the people of 
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this country, trained in the science of legisla- 
tion, religious in their habits, and intelligent, 
were abundantly capable of governing them- 
selves, He repelled the suggestion promptly 
and almost indignantly. 

Early in May England opened negotiations 
for peace. Hostilities were by each party tacit- 
ly laid aside. Negotiations were protracted in 
Paris during the summer and the ensuing win- 
ter. Washington had established his head- 
quarters at Newburg, and was very busy in con- 
solidating the interests of our divided and dis- 
tracted country. A government, of republican 
liberty and yet of efficiency, was to be organ- 
ized, and its construction required the highest 
energies of every thinking mind. It was also 
necessary to keep the army ever ready for bat- 
tle, for a new conflict might at any moment 
break out. Thus another summer and winter 
passed away. 

The snows were still lingering in the laps of 
the Highlands when’ the joyful tidings arrived 
that a treaty of peace had been signed at Paris. 
The intelligence was communicated to the 
American army the 19th of April, 1783, just 
eight years from the day when the conflict was 
commenced on the plain of Lexington. En- 
gland had for eight years deluged this land 
with blood and woe. Thousands had perished 
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on the gory field of battle. Thousands had 
been beggared. Thousands had been made 
widows and orphans, and doomed to a life-long 
wretchedness. It was the fearful price which 
America paid for independence. 

Late in November the English evacuated 
New York, entered their ships, and sailed for 
their homes. Washington, with his troops, 
marched from West Point, and entered the 
city as the English departed. It was a joyful 
day, and no untoward incident marred its fes- 
tivities. America was free and independent. 
Washington was the saviour of his country. 

And now the day arrived when Washington 
was to take his leave of his comparions in arms, 
to retire to his beloved retreat at Mount Ver- 
non. The affecting interview took place on the 
4th of December. Washington, firm as he was, 
with a flushed eheek and a swimming eye enter- 
ed the room where the principal officers of his 
army were assembled. His voice trembled with 
emotion as he said: 

“With a heart full of love and gratitude I 
now take leave of you. I most devoutly wish 
that your latter days may be as prosperous and 
happy as your former ones have been glorious 
and honorable. I can not come to each of you 
to take my leave, but shall be obliged if eack 
of you will come and take me by the hand.” 
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Tears blinded his eyes, and he could say no 
more. One after another these heroic men gave 
the warm parting. No one was capable of ut- 
terance. Silence, as of the grave, prevailed as 
each one took an affecting adieu of the noble 
chieftain who had secured peace and independ- 
ence to America. Washington left the room 
bowed down with irrepressible emotion. He 
traveled slowly toward his home, greeted with 
love and veneration in every city and village 
through which he passed. He met Congress 
at Annapolis to resign his commission. It was 
the 23d of December, 1783. All the members 
of Congress, and a large concourse of spectators, 
were present. His address was closed with the 
following words : 

“ Having now finished the work assigned me, 
I retire from the great theatre of action; and 
bidding an affectionate farewell to this august 
body, under whose orders I have so long acted, 
I here offer my commission, and take my leave 
of all the employments of public life.” 





The next day he returned to Mount Vernon, 
He wrote to Lafayette: “At length I am kx 
come a private citizen on the banks of the Po. 
tomac; and under the shadow of my own vine 
and fig-tree, free from the bustle of a camp and 
the busy scenes of public life, I am solacing my- 
self with those tranquil enjoyments of which the 
soldier, who is ever in pursuit of fame, the 
statesman, whose watchfal days and sleepless 
nights are spent in devising schemes to promote 
the welfare of his own, perhaps the ruin of 
other countries, as if this globe were insufficient 
for usall, and the courtier, who is always watching 
the countenance of his prince, in hopes of catch- 
ing a gracious smile, can have very little con- 
ception. Envious of none, I am determined to 
be pleased with all. And this, my dear friend, 
being the order for my march, I will move gen- 
tly down the stream of life until I sleep with my 
fathers.” 

The great problem which now engrossed all 
minds was the consolidation of the thirteen 
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INAUGURATION OF WASHINGTON. 


States of America, in some way which should 
preserve State rights, and at the same time se- 


cure the energies of centralization. To this 
problem Washington devoted much thought. 
A convention was assembled to deliberate upon 
this momentous question. It met at Philadel- 
phia in 1787. Washington was sent a delegate 
from Virginia, and was placed jn the President's 
chair by a unanimous vote. The result was the 
present Constitution of the United States, on 
the whole probably the most sagacious instru- 
ment which ever came from uninspired minds. 
It has made the United States of America what 
they now are, ‘The world must look at the 
fruit, and wonder and admire. Nothing hu- 
man is perfect, There were some provisions 
in the compromises of the Constitution from 
which Washington’s mind and heart recoiled. 
He had fought for liberty, “All men are born 
free and equal,” was the motto of the banner 
under which he had rallied his strength. 





“There are some things,” he wrote, “in this 
new form, I will readily acknowledge, which 
never did, and I am persuaded never will, ob- 
tain my cordial approbation. But I did then 
conceive, and do now most firmly believe, that 
in the aggregate it is the best Constitution that 
can be obtained at this epoch, and that this or 
a dissolution awaits our choice, and is the only 
alternative.” 

A spirit of compromise and concession pre- 
yailed, and the Constitution was adopted by al! 
the States. All eyes were now turned to Wash- 
ington as chief magistrate. By the unanimous 
vote of the electors he was chosen the first Pres- 
ident of the United States. It is not known 
that there was a dissentient voice in the nation. 

New York was then the seat of government. 
As Washington left Mount Vernon for the me- 
troplis to assume these new duties of toil and 
care, we find recorded in his journal : 

“ About ten o’clock I bade adieu to Mount 
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Vernon, to private life, and domestic felicity ; | 
and with a mind oppressed with more anxious | 
and painful sensations than I have words to ex- 
press, set out for New York, with the best dis- 
position to render service to my country, in 

obedience to its call, but with less hope of an- 

swering its expectations.” 

He was inaugurated with religious ceremo- 
nies and appropriate festivities, on the 30th of 
April, 1789, and became a model President. 
He remained in the Presidental chair two terms, 
until 1796, when he again retired to the peace- 


ful shades of Mount Vernon, bequeathing to his 
grateful countrymen the rich legacy of his Fare- 
well Address. The admiration with which this 
address was universally received will never 
wane, May its precious counsels ever be heed- 
ed. 

The United States Congress, under Washing- 
ton, was the glory of America. Our best men, 
the most lofty in character, and the most dis. 
tinguished in intelligence, integrity, and dignity. 
were then elected to discharge the immense re. 
sponsibilities of the Senate and of the House 
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One of the compatriots of Washington, who was 
then familiar with all the scenes occurring at 
the seat of government, after a lapse of forty 
years, in 1836, visited the capital. He thus, 
in a letter to a friend, describes the difference 
between the ancient and the modern Congress. 

“In the years '94, 95, 96, I often used to 
see the House and Senate of that day. In the 
month of May last I went to Washington, sole- 
ly to see the House and Senate of forty years 
later. Good Heavens! what a contrast! If 
the majority of our nation be now fairly repre- 
sented, we are the lowest and the most vulgar 
of all the Caucasian race.” 

There are now men in Congress who can 
sneer at the idea of imploring God’s blessing. 
May our National Legislature soon be purified 
of all such degrading and abominable nuisances. 

Soon after Washington’s return to Mount 
Vernon, he wrote a letter to a friend, in which 
he described the manner in which he passed his 
‘ime. He rose with the sun, and first made 
preparations for the business of the day. “ By 
the time I have accomplished these matters,” 
he adds, “ breakfast is ready. This being over, 
I mount my horse and ride round my farms, 
which employs me until it is time to dress for 
dinner, at which I rarely miss to see strange 
faces, come, as they say, out of respect to me. 
And how different is this from having a few 
friends at a social board! The usual time of 
sitting at table, a walk, and tea, bring me within 
the dawn of candlelight; previous to which, if 
not prevented by company, I resolve that as 
soon as the glimmering taper supplies the place 
of the great luminary I[ will retire to my writ- 
ing-table and acknowledge the letters I have 
received. Having given you this history of a 
day, it will serve for a year.” 

The 12th of December, 1799, was chill and 
damp. Washington, however, took his usual 
round on horseback to his farms, and returned, 
late in the afternoon, wet with sleet and shiver- 
ing with cold. A sore throat and hoarseness 
ensued. His disorder rapidly advanced till he 
breathed with much difficulty, and could not 
swallow. All remedies proved unavailing. His 
sufferings continued to increase, and it was soon 
found that he must die. Turning to a friend, he 
said : 

“T find I am going. My breath can not con- 
tinue long. I believed from the first attack it 
would be fatal.” 

He thanked his physicians for their kindness, 
but assuring them that no efforts could be of any 
avail, entreated them to let him die quietly. 
On the night of the 14th, between the hours of 
ten and eleven, he gently expired in the sixty- 
eighth year of his age, and in the full possession 
of all his faculties. At the moment of death 
Mrs. Washington sat in silent grief at the foot 
of the bed. 

“Is he gone?” she asked, in a firm and collect- 
ed voice. 

The physician, unable to speak, gave a silent 
signal of assent. 





“°Tis well,” she added, in the same untrem- 
ulous utterance; “all is now over. I shall soon 
follow him. I have no more trials to pass 
through.” 

On the 18th his remains were deposited in 
the family tomb, and his name and his fame 
will forever, as now, fill the world. 





ADVENTURES IN THE GOLD FIELDS 
OF CENTRAL AMERICA. 
* Auri sacra fames."—Horace. 

HAVE been requested to communicate, in 

a brief and popular form, the results of my 
journey into the interior of Spanish Honduras. 
The materials which I collected for a statistical 
and political account of Honduras, and more 
particularly of the gold fields of Yoro and Olan- 
cho, together with my diary of travel and per- 
sonal adventures, from September, 1854, to 
May, 1855, would fill a large volume, and are 
accompanied by original maps of regions hither- 
to unknown to miners and geographers, and a 
series of pencil sketches made by an artist of 
rare talent, illustrating many interesting feat- 
ure§ of the scenery and costume of Honduras. 
From these materials I have endeavored, in the 
present instance, to select such traits of advent- 
ure and novel information as would prove ac- 
ceptable to the general reader. 

During the gradual subsidence of popular 
interest in Californian adventure, a new field 
of inquiry has been opened in Central America. 
The republican State of Nicaragua, illustrated in 
this Magazine by the pen of an accomplished trav- 
eler and negotiator, and the pencil of an artist 
unequaled in the delineation of tropical costume 
and scenery, has at length become familiar to 
the reading public. 
with a powerful and practical emigration from 
California and the Atlantic States ; and we may 
expect soon to hear that its ruinous revolutions, 
the work of native desperadoes, have terminated 
in the establishment of peace and a democratic 
government. 

Honduras, the counterpart and natural ally 
of Nicaragua on the north, has awakened an 
equal interest in the minds of intelligent Amer- 
icans, not only as an inexhaustible field of 
mining and commercial enterprise, but as a 
portion of the continent shaped by nature and 
position to sustain a populous and powerful re- 
public.* 

In the year 1848 a young merchant of New 

* Without estimating the heavy expenditure which i: 
required, we have not only secured for our readers the 
latest and most original information in regard to this im- 
portant and interesting portion of America, but have em- 
bodied that information in the most attractive form which 
can be impressed by the genius of accomplished travelers. 
artists, and men of letters. We wish to gratify the read 
ing community with rare and fresh information, and at 
the same time satisfy their cultivated taste in the mode of 
presenting it. In the present article we have given the 
personal narrative of an American traveler in Eastern and 
Central Honduras. This, together with our previous ar- 
ticles on Nicaragua and other parts,of Central America. 
and our forthcoming work on Honduras by Mr. Squier, 


will form a complete body of correct and novel informa- 
tion.—Eb. 
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PLAZA OF TEGUCIGALPA, 


York, while visiting the city of Leon, in Nica- | 
ragua, was tempted, by the glowing descriptions | 
given him by natives of the country, to attempt 
the overland journey from the Lake of Nica- 
ragua, by the way of Segovia, Matagalpa, and | 
Tegucigalpa, to the placers of Eastern Honduras, | 


at that period but little known, but now promis- 
ing to share some portion of the fame of Cal- 


ifornia and Australia. The rich sands of the | 
. Sacramento and San Joaquin engrossed at that | 
period the adventurous spirit of the continent. 
Central America, as yet unillumined by the 
talent and antiquarian industry of a Squier, or 
the genius of a Bard,* lay under a cloud, await- 
ing, as it were, in modest obscurity the brilliant 
future prepared for it by the example and splen- 
did successes of the Northern and Australian 
El Dorados. 

Our adventurer, after many painful delays, 
and overcoming obstacles against which only 
a strong enthusiasm would have ventured, ar- 
rived at length in Olancho, the auriferous re- 
gion of Central America. He soon satisfied 
himself; by a cursory survey, of the value and 
accessibility of these placers; and being of an 
amiable disposition, with much social address, 
induced the proprietors of the soil to grant to 
him, and those whom |.: might associate with 
himself in the United States, an exclusive right 
of mining in a district thirty by sixty miles in 
extent, including all the head-waters of Patook 
or Guayape river; the sands and earth of these 
waters seeming to him to be the richest in the 





* The best known and most reliable works on Nica- 
ragua and Honduras are the published and forthcoming 
volumes of E. G. Squier, and that of Samuel A. Bard, 

ed, the first by great accuracy and research, 





distinguish 
and the second by a delightful narrative style.—Ep. 


world. A year’s time was consumed in these 
investigations. A year of probation was allow- 
ed, by the terms of the grant, for the formation 


| of a company and the commencement of the 


enterprise. The year expired almost before his 
return, and the grants were forfeited. 

The written report and correspondence of this 
first adventurer, with a copy of the now worth- 
less grant, were subsequently taken to Cali- 
fornia, and there, under the intelligent guidance 
of a few far-seeing Americans, an association 
was formed, and I had the good fortune to be 
selected as their agent to go from California 
into the interior and eastern part of Honduras, 
to examine the gold fields of Yoro and Olancho, 
and make a report upon their condition and 
value for the purposes of American miners and 
merchants. I was also instructed to make a 
survey and map of the Guayape or Patook river, 
to ascertain how far it might be navigated by 
steamers from the ocean; and finally, if it 
seemed to be an object worth the attention of 
capitalists, to procure a renewal and extension 
of the famous Guayape grant and contract. 

I made the voyage from San Juan del Sur, 
on the Pacific, up the coast to Tigre Island, 
in the bay of Fonseca, in an open boat fitted 
with a sail; the road by the way of Rivas and 
Leon being closed at that time to Americans 
by the guerrillas of Chamorro, at war with the 
republican government of Leon. Tigre Island, 
in the bay of Fonseca, belongs to Honduras, 
and here I showed my letters from Governor 
Bigler and other dignitaries of California, and 
procured from a distinguished merchant of that 
place certain private letters of introduction to 
the President of Honduras. 

From Tigre Island I proceeded in a row- 
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BRIDGE OF JUTECALPA, 


boat across the bay, and up the Rio Grande to 
the foot of the western Cordilleras. Thence 
by mule travel, winding along and gradually 
ascending the declivities of the mountains, I 
made my way to the ancient city of Teguci- 
galpa, once a powerful and wealthy metropolis, 
but in these days containing only thirteen thou- 
sand inhabitants. 

As I was still enfeebled by the fever which 
attacked me on the hot marshes of the Pacific 
coast, I was ill prepared to enjoy the romantic 
and novel scenery of this journey, or the hos- 
pitable and kindly reception which the friends 
of the President had prepared for me at Tegu- 
cigalpa. Sick and exhausted, I passed almost 
unobservant over the beautiful bridge which 
spans the torrent at the entrance of the city. 
Here the bright waters of the Rio Grande rush 
down from the green forests and grassy slopes 
of the Cordilleras, unobstructed by dam or 
sluice, but destined at no remote period to turn 
the wheels of silver-mills and cloth-factories. 
My secretary was too lazy or too sullen to con- 
verse, and did not entertain me with the usual 
narrative of sieges, defeats, and victories—the 
alternate failures and successes—of which the 
antique arches of the bridge are at once the 
witness and the monument. 

Tegucigalpa is the capital of the silver re- 
gion, and second only to Comayagua as a polit- 
ical centre. 

As a citizén of the United States (America- 
no del Norte), and the representative of a com- 
mercial organization of Americans, I was re- 
ceived with many demonstrations of respect and 
hospitality by the members of the Supreme Gov- 
ernment of Honduras, My first interview with 
the President was invested with the formali- 
ties and etiquette so agreeable to the Spanish 
character; but these detracted nothing from 





the democratic hospitality of the venerable and 
amiable Cabafias. In conformity with usage, 
I was received, at an appointed hour, by the 
President in full costume—wearing uniform, 
and adorned with military and civic orders— 
in the presence of his family and secretaries, 
Only personal compliments, and the ordinary 
conversation of gentlemen at a first introduc- 
tion, were permissible; business being invari- 
ably deferred for a second interview. 

President Cabafias* is by far the most re- 
fined and intelligent man I have met with in 
Central America, and on a wider stage of ac- 
tion would take his place among the great states- 
men of the age. His reputation for skill as a 
military tactician is inferior to that of some 
others; but this deficiency—if this deficiency 
be not indeed more apparent than real—is 
more than compensated by romantic gallantry 
and real grandeur of character. His body is 
scarred and pierced with the wounds of many 
battles, leaving only a venerable wreck of man- 
hood, white-haired, and full of placid dignity. 
After a victory over the aristocratic faction, 
some years ago, he entered Tegucigalpa, at the 
head of his army, enthusiastically greeted by a 
concourse of citizens as the liberator of the‘ 
country. An old woman, haggard with grief, 
whose son had fallen in the opposite ranks, 
rushed before Cabafias, whom she regarded as 
the cause of her loss, and with violent impre- 
cations accusing him as the author of the war 





* I procured the materials at Tegucigalpa for a bio- 
graphical notice of this distinguished statesman and re- 
publican, He is justly of the 
lamented Morazan, and the true liberator and defender 
of Honduras. He treats Americans with uniform hog 
pitality and kindness, and gives every proper encourage- 
ment to such of them as offer benefits to Honduras by in- 
creasing her trade and opening her abundant internal re- 
sources. 
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LIMESTONE HILL.—ROAD TO OLANCHO, 


and of her sorrows, hurled a stone which struck 
him on the face, inflicting a wound. The sol- 
diers rushed upon her with drawn sabres; but 
the General, wiping the blood from his face, 
bade them forbear. ‘ Pity her,” said he; “we 
have all of us lost friends or brothers in the 
war. Grief is sacred even to us, my friends; 
and hers is forason.” The generosity of Ca- 


bafias is proverbial, and no man enjoys more 


personal influence. He has an expression of 
face that is singularly winning; a subtle, irre- 
sistible smile, which shows a consciousness of 
power, with the wish to use it beneficently. The 





aristocratic factions of Guatemala and Nica- 
ragua have done their utmost to overthrow Ca- 
bafias, but without success. His grant of a 
charter to E. G. Squier and others for an Inter- 
oceanic Railroad and Transit route across Hon- 
duras, from Omoa to the Bay of Fonseca on the 
Pacific, excited a violent jealousy in Guatema- 
la, and was made a cause of serious accusation 
against him, as a “friend of Americans.” Ca- 
bafias and his party are a two-thirds majority 
in Honduras, and continue to be stanch friends 
of the United States. I am since gratified to 
learn that the “friends of Americans” in Hon- 


CITY. OF TEGUCIGALPA. 
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duras have beaten their enemies in several bat- 
tles, and are now firmly established in the gov- 
ernment. 

The Supreme Government appointed three 
Commissioners to exchange credentials with 
me, and report on the merit of my proposals. 
The details of these negotiations, although high- 
ly interesting in a political and economical view, 
I am obliged to pass over, and confine myself 
to the incidents of my journey to the gold 
fields of Lepaguaré, and my subsequent resi- 
dence and geographical survey in those new 
and picturesque placers. Suffice it, then, to 
say that, with the advice and friendly assist- 
ance of the Supreme Government, who pub- 
lished an edict giving me permission to survey 
and make contracts, within the year, in the 





districts of Yoro and Olancho, I proceeded 
with letters and passports to Jutecalpa, the cen- 
tral city of the gold region. 

On the 19th of November, 1854, after clos- 
ing important negotiations with the govern- 
ment, and making a rapid preliminary survey 
of the silver department of Tegucigalpa, I be- 
gan my journey and exploration. The ride 
from Tegucigalpa to the great hacienda, or cat- 
tle estate of Lepaguaré, in the heart of Olan- 
cho, the residence and property of the Zelaya 
family, and now the centre of the “ Guayape 
Grant,” occupied seven days, and was inexpress- 
ibly tedious, and beset with discomfort to me. 
Tegucigalpa, although at least four thousand 
feet above the ocean, is rich in vegetation, 
with a temperate atmosphere, and sheltered 
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SAN DIEGO DE YALANGA, 


from the more violent winds by the high ridges 
of the Cordilleras ; but the scene changed when 
I took the mountain road to Olancho, through 
those miserable outposts of civilization, the In- 
dian villages of San Diégo de Yalanga, Guaya- 


maca, Salto, Campamento, and Cofradilla, [| 
saw nothing here to charm the eye or the im- | 


agination. Winds of extraordinary violence; 
a dreary, interminable labyrinth of steep mount- 
ains, through which the road toiled with a per- 


verse and painful tortuosity toward every point | 


of the compass ; ridges of white rocks, so daz- 
zling as to produce headache and temporary 
blindness; and, above all, the squalor, laziness, 
and excessive poverty of the villages that lay at 
long intervals, with each thirty or forty miles 
of intermediate desolation: these features, with 
the burden of a dull companion and an anx- 
ious mind, have impressed the journey as one 
of the disagreeable passages of my life. Five 
times I have been shipwrecked, and twice near- 
ly starved on the wind-swept deserts of Cali- 
fornia; but never do I remember to have re- 
alized more intensely than on this road the 
pain of existence. 

The villagers seemed to have nothing to 
eat, or if they had, it was so little they were 
loth to share or sell it; nor could I discover 
any visible means of subsistence for them or 
their families, Let the reader picture to him. 
self a barren road, winding among forests of 
pine or small oaks, or over arid and desolate 
ridges bordered with a seanty vegetation—the 
path steep and dangerous even to the sure-foot- 
ed mule. You have journeyed all day without 
seeing a habitation, Night has closed in around 
you, and a cold wind, carrying clouds of dust, 
almost tears you from the saddle, Your com- 
panion, sombre and shivering, urges his weary 
animal at some distance behind. You have 





taken no food since daylight. Darkness, du- 
ring the last two hours, has rested upon the 
mountains, and the melancholy sighing of the 
wind in the low herbage excites sad forebodings, 
in a mind predisposed to despondency by weari- 
ness and hunger, for a long time silently en- 
dured. All at once the bark of a dog in the 
distance arouses your sensitive mules. They 
quicken their pace, and slide rapidly down the 
steep declivities. Soon you are advancing upon 
level ground, and in the middle of a small plain, 
an eighth of a mile wide, may be seen the out- 
line of some Indian huts. <A ery of dogs rushes 
out, and your advance is announced by a grand 
chorus of pigs, mules, horses, dogs, and feather- 
ed choristers; but, as yet, no sign or voice of 
humanity; no lights in the village; all dark, 
silent, and asleep. Saddle-sore, and trembling 
with weariness and a day’s hunger, you alight; 
and after stumbling through duck-ponds and 
ditches, and scaring up all the small fry of pigs, 
calves, and pups, grope your way to ute entrance 
of the largest hut in the group. You dare not 
open the door forcibly, for fear of the dogs or a 
Spanish knife. You ery, in the silvery accents 
of Castilian, pleading for admission—Answer, 
agrant. You add pecuniary inducements in 
more emphatic Castilian—Answer, a burst of 
baby-voices, shrieking in chorus, and the scold 
of the vigilant Sefiora rousing her sleepy Don 
and bidding him open the door to the strangers. 
Don José, Alcaldé Primero of two hundred sav- 
ages, rolls half-naked from his bull’s hide, to 
the sorrow of a million fleas, opens the door, 
and in a gruff voice inquires your business. No 
persuasion can induce him to let you in; he 
has “ nothing to eat,” “nothing to drink,” “no 
bed in the hut,” “ not even a hide to sleep on.” 
He will not take money (the rascal is itching 
for it! but he is proud, lazy, and suspicious). 
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At length you utter the magical name of “ Ca- | 
bafias” or “ Zelaya,” and the door is opened, with | 
permission to occupy the floor and the fleas for | 


the night, your saddle for a pillow, with hope 
of breakfast in the morning. To sleep, how- 
ever, is impossible. The snoring of the Don, 
who answers with an invariable grunt the hour- 


On these mountains and their foot-hills the 
waters take their rise which flow into the Pa- 
took—a river of great dimensions, bearing the 


| drainage of nearly a fourth of Honduras and a 
| small part of Nicaragua. On all the foot-hills 
| of the Campamento the washing of auriferous 


ly scolding of the Sefiora, urging his atten- | 


tion to the natural necessities of a half dozen 
unsavory brats; the crowing and stirring of 
fowls overhead, of whose situation you are ex- 
actly informed by the laws of gravitation ; the 


night more miserable than the day. 
at dawn, dispirited and weary, and after a scan- 


earth is an immemorial custom of the Indian 
women, who are thence called /avaderas, or wash- 
ers. At Campamento I first saw the native wo- 


| men engaged upon the banks of the Guayapita, 


a little tributary of the Guayape. As we left 


| the village in the morning, the guide called my 
shrieking of mules, and the baying of dogs; | 
these, with the indomitable flea, render the | 


> | 
You arise | 


ty breakfast set forward for another day of la- | 
bor, to be followed by another night of dirt, | 


fleas, and feverish disturbance. 

On my arrival at Campamento, a village on 
the mountains of that name, about seventeen 
hundred feet above the sea, my spirits began 
to rise. 
descended rapidly, and I caught glimpses of a 
blue distance toward the Caribbean, which my 


| 
| 
| 


During the last three days we had | 


guide assured me was the grassy plain of Le- | 


paguaré, 


The sterile summits over which we | 


had passed, five thousand feet above the sea, | 


were composed of a porous, silicious stone, un- 
favorable to vegetation, and clothed at best 


with interrupted growths of oak and pine. Now, | 


the foliage began again to assume the luxuri- 
ous features of the tropics. Two ranges of 


mountains, the Salto and Campamento, separate | 


Tegucigalpa from Olancho. From the eastern 
of which is Lepaguaré—various spurs shoot out, 
known as the Jalan, the Moro, the Juticapa, Los 
Ranchitos, and Los Vindeles. These are masses 
of slate and limestone, intermingled with auri- 
ferous quartzose rocks. 


attention to a woman who stood knee-deep in 
the stream, with a wooden bowl in her hands, 
from which she was throwing off the earth and 
water, with the skill of an experienced gold- 
washer. Irode up to her and watched the pro- 
cess with a degree of interest which only an old 
gold-hunter of 49 can appreciate. Here was 
the first evidence, to my own proper senses, of the 
future destiny of Olancho and of Central Amer- 
ica. The bowl was filled with earth by the use 
of a horn-spoon, and the washing several times 
repeated. In about an hour the /awadera had 
collected enough ‘coarse gold’ to equal seventy- 
five cents of our coinage, and was well satisfied 
with the twenty-five pieces of Government coin- 
ed copper, called copper dollars, which I offered 
her for the amount. The metal was of a deep, 
heavy, yellow color, differing in tint from the 
dust of Australia or California. Specimens of 
this gold, assayed for me by Mr. Hewston, a 
chemist and analyst of high reputation, of the 
Mint in San Francisco, gave eighteen dollars 


| and eighty-four cents to the ounce. 
slopes of the Campamento range—at the foot | 


an 


Encouraged by this evidence of the wealth 
of the country, I rode forward in high spirits, 
making observations at short intervals upon the 
character of the rocks and the nature of the 
soil. Two years of practical mining, and fre- 
quent disappointment, in °49 and 50, on the 
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VILLAGE OF CAMPAMENTO. 


Stanislaus and Tuolumne rivers, had qualified | is by far the largest and the most beautiful in 
me for a sharp and critical judgment; but I was Honduras. Its boundaries are the Rio Tinto 
soon satisfied that the foot-hills of the Campa- | and the Department of Yoro on the north, the 
mento range are well worthy of their ancient Caribbean on the east, the Wauks or Segovia 
reputation. Auriferous quartz veins are of fre-| river on the south, and Tegucigalpa on the 
quent occurrence in other parts of Central Amer- | west. It has more than a hundred miles of 
ica as well as in Olancho; but no other portion | sea-coast. The territories of the Zelayas ex- 
of the continent, excepting California, has pla- | tend from the high ridges of the mountains in- 
cers—dry and wet diggings—superior to those | land to Jutecalpa, eastward toward the sea, a 
which I visited in Lepaguaré. The rock for-| distance of sixty or seventy miles. Of the soil 
mations are analagous, but not identical, with | they are undisputed owners, by royal grants 
those on the Stanislaus river. The differences| made centuries ago to the first Zelaya who 
in soil are accounted for by the denser and richer | came over from Spain. The history of these 
vegetation of this region. I am disposed to re-| grants will be found in my Report to the Trus- 
gard the Campamento and Salto ranges as of | tees of the Honduras Mining and Trading Com- 
later formation, in point of time, and more dis- | pany. 
turbed by volcanic interference, than those of 
the Sierra Nevada.* 

A day’s ride down the hills from Campamento, 
brought me to the hacienda of Don Francisco 
Zelaya, Ex-Commandante and General of Bri- 
gade of all the forces of Olancho; a very inde- 
pendent citizen, who has a small army of retain- 
ers at his service, and shares with his two broth- 
ers the purse, the sword, the judiciary, and some 
twenty-five hundred square miles of “real es- 
tate,” gold fields, forested hills, and plains en- 
riched by tens of thousands of cattle, mules, and 
horses. This family is, or will soon become, 
the wealthiest on the continent. Their domain, 
defended on three sides by ranges of mountains, 
exceeds that of many princes, and their personal 
authority has no visible check. 

The Department of Olancho, into which the 
traveler descends eastward from Campamento, 





* I find it necessary to omit in this connection a num- 
ber of scientific and topographical details, more interesting 
to miners and savans than to the general reader. These 
I have embodied in my Report to the Honduras Mining 
and Trading Company, who deputed me as their agent. PLOWING AT LEPAGUARE. 
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The view over Lepaguaré from the mount- 
ains exceeded any thing I had ever seen, both 
for softness of outline and splendor of coloring. 
On the plain, I found myself traversing a prairie, 
varied with grand undulations, and covered with 
deep grass and flowers. Herds of cattle, droves 
of horses, and of the much-prized mules of 
Olancho, gave life and variety to every new 
opening of the view. They indicated the source 
of that primitive wealth and prosperity which 
has given rule and continuance to the aristo- 
cratic blood of Spain in this rich nook of the 
earth. At intervals the familar cry of the va- 
queros, or herdsmen, dispelled the sense of lone- 
liness which attends the traveler in new scenes. 
All around me a blue horizon of mountains— 
embracing a wide landscape, breathed on by the 
evening wind, and retiring, with richest verdure, 
into the gold and purple tints of sunset-—brought 
vividly to mind the scenery of California, where 
the foot-hills of the Sierras decline westward, 
as do these of the Cordilleras eastward, toward 
the ocean. 

The vaqueros, who met me on the edge of 
Lepaguaré, inquired the object of my visit. 1 
showed them my passports, and was conducted 
before nightfall to the hacienda, or country 
house of General Zelaya. 

Many times I was powerfully affected by the 
extreme and novel beauty of the views which 
met my sight in Lepaguaré. This plain, with its 
girdle of mountains, is a park of verdure spring- 
ing from a deep, rich soil, wide enough to sus- 
tain the population of a commercial and agricul- 
tural State. ‘Temperate in climate, and free from 
the local fevers and miasm of our own Western 
States, it is capable of giving full occupation to 
thousands of adventurous emigrants who would 
here find homes, and healthful, remunerative 
occupation. 

The population of Olancho consists mainly 
of Indians, descendants of aborigines, at present 
entirely subjugated and peaceful. These are 
the great body of the people, which is scattered 
sparsely over the region. 


dolence or superstition they seldom work on 


the rivers, during the dry season, more than one | 
day out of seven, and then only a few hours 


in the day. 
promise of a rich yield, men will engage in this 
business, and bring up the auriferous sand by 
diving on the bars. The head-waters of the 
Guayape yield in this way about $60,000 a 
year, all of which passes through Jutecalpa. 
Mr. Bard gives $129,000 as the annual yield 
passing through Jutecalpa. The above estimate 
was given to me by Don Francisco Zelaya. 
The two districts of Yoro and Olancho togeth- 
er, are said to furnish annually not less than 
$150,000 by this inefficient system of mining. 
As mines are worked in California, these placers 
would probably produce at least $6,000,000 a 
year. 

The Indians are chiefly engaged in a prim- 
itive kind of agriculture, a very small amount 


The Indian women | 
are universally gold-washers; though from in- | 


After a freshet, when there is | 
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INDIAN FARM LABORERS. 


of labor being needful to produce the vegetable 
food and grain required for home consumption. 
Negroes and mulattoes compose a part of the 
lower population of the towns. A tribe of sev- 
eral thousand “Carib” Indians, occupies the sea- 
coast and lagoons between Truxillo and the Pa- 
took river. The wild Poyos tribes inhabit a 
belt of country inside the lagoons, south of the 
Rio Tinto, and north of the Mosquitos and 
Sambos. 

My information concerning the habits and 
| manners of the Poyas, differs in some particu- 
| lars from the account given by that excellent 
author and traveler, Mr. Samuel A. Bard. I 
had not time to penetrate into the interior of 
the Poyas country south of Olancho, and saw 
very few of the tribe. Those whom I did see 
were dressed in quills and feathers, and had a 
very wild appearanee. They hold no inter- 
| course with the Spaniards of Olancho, except 
for occasional trade ; exchanging gold dust for 
| European commodities. Mr. Bard's account of 

drum-head divination by raps among the Poyas 
| is very interesting, nevertheless, and may be re- 
garded as an important addition to the rapidly 
accumulating mass of “scientific” evidence in 
that field of inquiry. Mr. Bard is, in very vulgar 
language, a perfect trump. 

Catholicism is the religion of all the natives 
of this country, except the wild tribes, who are 
few in number. The Catholic settlements com- 
mence about fifty miles inland from the mouth 
of the Patook. Here, on the northwest side of 
the river Patook, are large Indian villages. 
Catacamas has from 800 to 1000 inhabitants. 





| 
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Population increases in density going inland, | 
until we reach Jutecalpa, a point ninety-five 
miles S.S.E. from Truxillo, and the same dis- 
tance S.W. from the mouth of the Patook. 
Jutecalpa is the ancient capital of Olancho, 
and has dwelling-houses for two thousand in- 
habitants. Mr. Bard was misinformed in re- 
gard to the population of Jutecalpa. It never 
exceeds 2500. It is a prosperous and beautiful 
town, laid out with a public square, a cathedral, 
and a crowd of well-built adobé houses of one 





story. A branch of the Guayape river flows 
from hence to the ocean, a distance of 220 miles, 


by the tortuous channels of the river; available 
at all times of the year for steamers of light 
draught. 

Before proceeding to Jutecalpa, I passed a 
number of days enjoying the hospitality of the 


BULL-FIGHT IN JUTECALPA. 


old Don at his comfortable hacienda. He is, 
literally, “monarch of all he surveys.”"* From 
this point his land extends in all directions 
to the head-waters of the Guayape and its 
branches; an immense drainage—commencing 
in the high Cordilleras, and including one-half 
of the valley or prairie of Lepaguaré. Don Fran- 
cisco is tall and handsome, with a portly figure 


|in land and herds. 
near the town, and there is a canoe navigation | 





and a commanding aspect; very courteous to 
strangers, and not wanting in political knowl- 





* T examined with as much care as circumstances would 
permit, during my four months’ residence in Olancho, the | 
origin of land titles in that district. There have been no | 
eonfiscations, and there are few disputed titles. The | 
crown grants to the Zelayas are still in existence, and con- 
fer upon them a perfect ownership, which has never been | 
disputed. All the more valuable mines and placers have | 
heen denounced by them, and the right of working them | 
transferred to the Company under the laws of Honduras, | 
with the witness and permission of the Supreme Govern- | 
ment. To denownce a mine, or placer, is to secure it by a | 
species of pre-emption, according to the immemorial laws 
of Spain, and of all the Spanish Republics of this conti- 
aent. 


— 


edge or sagacity, in the affairs of his own coun. 
try ; though the total absence of newspapers and 
society leaves him less cognizant of those of Eu- 
rope and the United States. He is an “ardent 
republican,” however, and looks with great favor 
upon los Americanos del Norte. His brother, 
Santiago, is a judge of original jurisdiction—so 
styled in all contracts and legal documents— 
having the power of life and death, and decision 
without appeal. The political and social au- 
thority of Lepaguaré is very fairly divided be- 
tween the two, There is a third brother, also ric) 
During my negotiations 
with the elder Don, the two younger were present 
in consultation. 

The government of this retired territory is 
thus a very compact and well-established des- 
potism, with a few democratic forms of election 
to satisfy the middle class, or dependents upon 
the great landholders. This middle class con- 
sists of the relatives of the Zelayas by descent 
or intermarriage ; a large and powerful family, 
owning by far the greater portion of Olancho— 
and of the general body of Blancos, or families 
of Spanish blood, who may have settled as land- 
owners or residents in the country. Priests and 
lawyers are not numerous. Sefior Rosas, the 
advocate at Jutecalpa, is a man of intelligence 
well versed in the laws of Honduras, and has al! 
the legal formalities at command. 
very serviceable to me. 

My secretary and artist has given an excel- 
lent drawing of the hacienda of Galera, the resi- 
dence of one of the Zelayas, which will convey 
a very clear idea of the appearance of a first- 
class farm-house, or hacienda, in this quarter of 
Honduras. 

The walls are thick, made of sun-dried clay, 
called adobé, with a floor of the same mate- 
rial. The furniture within is of the plainest 
Nothing for luxury; all for utility. Ordinary 
kitchen utensils; plain tables, made of huge 
slabs of cedar; a few imported chairs; ham- 


He was 


HACIENDA DE GALERA, LEPAGUARE 
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mocks, or a bull’s hide stretched between posts, 
for a bedstead and mattress, as hard as iron; 
cloths, blankets, etc., imported ; the better class 
dressing in the European fashion, and the infe- 
rior in costumes very correctly given by my art- 
ist. These points of interest have been repeat- 
edly described by travelers in other parts of 
Central America, more especially in the ad- 
mirable works of Stephens and Squier, and 
hardly demand a notice from me. 

Had I been the embassador of President 
Pierce, or the French Envoy, I could not have 
been treated with greater hospitality or distine- 
tion at Lepaguaré. Don Francisco read my 
letters of introduction with evident satisfaction, 
but declined entering for the present into any 
business negotiations. He wished me to ride 
over the country with him, and become famil- 
iar with its features and resources, after which 
he would treat with me. Accordingly, I bent 
myself for several months to the task of survey- 
ing, map-making, collecting statistical informa- 
tion, and enjoying at intervals the hospitali- 
ties of Jutecalpa and the haciendas ir. its vicin- 
ity. 

The amusements of the better class in this 
neighborhood, as in other parts of Spanish 
America, are of a simple and primitive charac- 
ter. Guitar-playing and singing, dancing, smok- 
ing cigaritos made of excellent native tobacco, 
story-telling, love-making, dozing in hammocks, 
and chatting village politics, serve to fill up 
the lazy intervals of life in a region removed 
out of the world, where the inferior offices are 
performed by peons (Indians in a state of civil 
slavery), and where the excitements of com- 


SPANISH DANCE. 


merce and industrial speculation are unknown 
and impossible. Nearly all play, or strum a 
little, on the guitar. After sunset, until late 
into darkness, the soft air of a tropical night 
is made still more voluptuous and entrancing 
by dreamy and passionate love-songs, rude in 
composition, and sung in a drawling, nasal 
tone, but very tender in expression, and call- 
ing to mind the gay romance of the Trouba- 
dours. 

The sun sets to music in Olancho, and the 
air breathes sweet sounds and delicious odors. 
Nor is the rude Olanchano unworthy, in point 
of taste, of his Castilian origin. As fully as 
the more cultivated stranger, he appreciates the 
wonderful beauty of the nature which surrounds 
him. His native land to him, as to others, ap- 
pears an earthly paradise. Without labor, he is 
rich—without art, he is free from disease. To 
live, to love, to enjoy; to dream away hours in 
the tinted shadows; to sing songs expressive of 
the flitting emotions which stir the surface of 
passion; to sleep quietly without care or fear; 
to lead, when in action, the life of a centaur, 
lifted and borne above the earth—on which he 
scorns to tread—by his familiar servant, the 
horse; not to know the number of his herds, or 
the antiquity of his family ;—the extent of his 
lands, or the hidden riches they contain; to 
contemn the menial offices of life, and impose 
upon himself the requirements of mere motion 
and existence; such is the life-tide and being 
of men whose fathers, two centuries ago, vied 
with the colonists of New England in hardihood 
| and industry! 

My sojourn in Lepaguaré and Jutecalpa was 
| chiefly during the dry season; which I after- 
ward saw reason to regret, as I then learned 
that a summer in the interior of Honduras 





| brings with it such luxuries of air and scenery 


as can be enjoyed in no other part of the world. 
The summer, or wet season, is not, as many 
suppose, a continued fall of rains. A succes- 
sion of quick showers and thunder-storms, with 
intervals of brilliant sunshine, make up the sea- 
son. The rain will fall all night in torrents, with 
lightning, and thunder, and wind—alarming 
but not destroying; and then the sun bursts 
through the clouds of morning over a landscape 
richly and tenderly diversified with green and 
gold. A warm air charms the sense; the eyes 
are pleased, but not dazzled, with rainbow tints 
reflected by the glittering moisture of the foli- 
age; and the curtain-work of silver and purple 
clouds, fading gradually as day advances, makes 
these lovely pictures seem near and familiar to 
the beholder. 

It is the intensity with which Nature works— 
producing, in close groups, every form of vege- 
table life—that gives its peculiar beauty to this 
region. The grass and trees look fat with sap, 
and ready to burst their rinds. The solidest 
and tenderest—vegetable ivory, and cork; the 
cocoa-nut and the banana; the grape and guava; 
gum of Arabia and barley of the North; the 
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but useful India-rubber; mahogany and pitch- 
pine; rose-wood and common oak; frankin- 
cense and anise; cedar and logwood; all the 
vegetable utilities have made their home in Le- 
paguaré. ‘There is not a conceivable work of 
human hands which may not be executed here, 
with materials found upon the surface; not a 
month of the year when the workmen may not 
proceed; not a day too hot or too cold; not a 
taint in the atmosphere, nor any indigenous or 
imported pestilence. The traveler is bewildered 
with the richness and splendor of all that meets 
the sense. Here is no African desolation, no 
horrors of an Italian Campagna; the soil reeks 
with gold, the rocks are tenacious with silver. 
In one quarter, fiery cinnabar, looking like a 
mouldered brick-pile, thrusts forward its mercu- 
rial red; reminding you of uncounted millions 
of liquid treasure; and above it the humble 
and useful pitch-pine offers itself as food for the 
artisan’s fire. The wealth and power of an em- 
pire lies here asleep, like night upon the hills, 
and needs only that those heralds of civiliza- 
tion—the Northern miners—should awaken it 
into a brilliant life. 

Imagine the vegetable and mineral wealth 
of New England and Virginia intensified, ten- 
fold; the same genera of plants and trees, 
American in tint and physiognomy; our own 
Northern June greens and September browns, 
alternating with the same familiar evergreen 
tints, but closer, firmer, softer, richer, and more 


varied and expanded in every way. It is the | 


New World at its best—its summit of beauty 
and utility. The aphorism of Lord Bacon, 
that knowledge is power, and, by converse, 
that ignorance is weakness—exemplifies itself 
in the ignorance of the American people re- 
garding the real character of the interior of 
tropical America. A young gentleman, whose 
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knowledge of these countries has come prin- 
cipally from the traveling menagerie and the 
picture-books, associates it only with horrid 
serpents, destructive tigers, poisonous spiders, 
and an air reeking with death in every form 
He has not learned that the white and grizzly 
bears of the North, the panther of the West. 
the rattlesnakes of Virginia, and the fevers of 
the prairies are far beyond any of the dangers 
of that class to be met with in interior Hondu- 
ras. The treeless hills of California offer no 
sustenance to the traveler. In the swamps of 
Pennsylvania the party of Lieutenant Strain, 
without food as they were, would have perished 
toaman. I have lived for months in Olancho 
without seeing a mosquito, and, I believe, but 
one tarantula, or poisonous spider. I could 
not, without great trouble and expense, have 
stocked an ordinary museum with stuffed mon- 
sters. The country is old, and nature accus- 
tomed, long ago, to civilization. Centuries 
ago it was inhabited by the mild and cultivat- 
ed aborigines of Central America. To these 


came the Spanish caballeros, and established 
their slave system—mines were worked, fields 
cultivated, cities built—the interior of Hondu- 
ras became a treasure-house and a garden; nor 
have twenty years’ war and deprivation as yet 
| wholly uncivilized it. 

| 





As the main object of my visit to this region 
was to obtain satisfactory information in regard 
to the gold washings of the Guayape, I lost no 
opportunity of seeing them in company with in- 
| telligent persons who were acquainted with thei 
| history and value. The placer region proper 
| extends from the head-waters of the Guayam- 
| bre and Segovia rivers, in a northeasterly direc- 

tion as low down as Corte Lara—the mahogany 
cuttings of Sefor Ocampo—on the Guayambre; 
ithence in a north and northwesterly direction 
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along the foot-hills of the Campamento range | 
to the head-waters of the Tinto or Black River. 
‘The general direction of the great cafions and 
ravines is toward the northeast. The north- 
east trades, blowing from the Caribbean Sea 
and the Bay of Honduras, send waves of air | 
loaded with the moisture of the sea and rivers 
along all their valleys; and these waves reach- 
ing a cooler region deposit a vapor, which keeps 
the valleys on the eastern sides of the Cordille- 
ras perpetually green, while the western and 
southern slopes are parched with the dry winds 
of winter. It is this feature of Central and 
Eastern Honduras which confers upon it such 
unrivaled salubrity and beauty. 

I could not visit all the localities of gold dust, 
not even all of those that are well known. The 
most celebrated of Lepaguaré are Las Almaci- | 
guerras, the Espumoza, the Murcielego, and | 
Las Marias. The general wealth of these, | 
and some far richer but less famous local- | 
ities which I visited, is fully equal to those I 
saw worked by successful miners in California. 
We estimate the value of a placer in California, | 
not by sudden yields of lumps, or “lucky | 
strikes,” but by the average, for a year or two 
years labor. Two cents to a bucket of earth 
will make the fortune of a company who will | 
continue to work. As for sudden yields, I saw | 
several, and was lucky enough in the one or) 
two experiments which my duties as a topo-| 
grapher and negotiator allowed me to make. | 
Half an ounce is not infrequently taken out in | 
an hour, but this is too rich for continuance. | 


The experienced miner relies upon his aver- | 
age, not for weeks but for months, and even | 
years. 

My visit to the bar or deposit called Murcie- 
lego, in English “the Bat,” was well timed, | 
and gave me an opportunity of observing the | 


lavaderas at work. A few women were washing | 
on the bar when we arrived. The river was | 
at medium height, and in a favorable condition.* | 
The davaderas worked slowly and stupidly, per- 
forming about a third as much labor each as an 
American miner. The General told them that 
we would buy all they could get that day and 
the next, and pay in copper, but this did not 
seem to quicken their operations. I saw taken 
from one to two and three cents of gold to the 
pan of earth—in rare instances five cents to 
the pan, which is a good yield. One cent to the 
bucket of earth “ pays” in California, where ex- 
pensesareheavy. ‘The particles were not scale- 
like, but round or irregular, and polished by attri- 
tion, Pieces weighing five and even eight ounces 
have been taken from this bar. The General 
led me to a shallow excavation on the upper 
level of the bar, which is reached by the river 
only during a freshet, at least twenty feet above 
low water, where his /avaderas took out several 
pounds of gold in the course of six days’ wash- 
ing. American miners would dig deep and 
attack the “ledges.” 


* During the wet season only dry diggings are accessi- 





jish library at Tegucigalpa. 
|ened attentively, 


,; and deep pits, partly filled with earth. 


| mouths. 


;ocean robbers—buccaneers. 





ble. The rivers rise to a great height. 


I mentioned the buccaneers, and alluded to 
my researches among old volumes of the Span 
The General list- 
Follow me, and I will show 
you, said he, the old mines where the Span- 
iards used to take out gold. He wheeled his 
horse, leaping a fallen tree in a style which I 
dared not imitate. So, making a circuit, with 
much difficulty I forced my horse up the bank 
after him. On a slope more than sixty feet 
above, I found him standing near some large 
There 
were four of these pits. Heaps of stones and 
earth, overgrown with grass, lie near their 
Trees of near a century’s growth are 
rooted in the bottom of the pits, indicating their 
great antiquity. 

Twenty years ago, said the General, we 
took out rusted tools and bars of iron of Span- 
ish manufacture, which were left here more 
than a hundred years since. From this kind 
of pits, in the old time, while Honduras was a 


| Spanish province—she is now free, thank God! 


he added—the gold was taken that freighted the 
galleons of Spain. Had Spain been faithful to 


; us, she would not have been poor, as she now 
| is. 


The entire coast from Belize, in Yuca- 
tan, to San Juan del Norte, became a resort of 
These were the 
wretches of whom you were speaking. The 
English of the West India Islands allowed 
them to carry on private war against the colo- 
nies of Spain. Not a ship could sail from 
Omoa or Truxillo, without falling into their 
hands. They leagued themselves with the 
Mosquitos and Sambos of the coast; supplied 
them with weapons; pensioned their chiefs, 
and encouraged them to a perpetual war upon 
Honduras and Nicaragua. 

“Tt was this then, Sefior, that prevented the 
development of your mines.” 

“Yes, in part. Who would send gold or silver 
to Spain, when it was invariably taken by the 
pirates, and sold to the English at Belize and 
Jamaica? We became discouraged.” 

“You, Sefior?” 

“Yes, we; the people of Honduras. We had 
every thing but a commerce. The Indians and 
Negroes were our slaves. We made them work. 
Now, they work only for their own convenience.” 

“ Americans work ail the time.” 

“So I hear—caramba! That is astonishing! 
Do you dig pits with your own hands in Cali- 
fornia, my friend ?” 

* Yes, Sefior; I myself, in 1849, dug a pit on 
the banks of the Tuolumne river, twenty feet 
square by twenty deep.” 

“Did you get much gold from it?” 

“ One dollar, Sefior, and the pit caved in and 
buried me to my neck. I cried out lustily, and 
a friend who was within hearing in another pit 
came and dug me out.” 

“Jesu Maria! what an escape; you dug no 
more then ?” 

“No; I crossed the desert on foot, followed 
night after night by the wolves, and reached a 
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grass country, where I became a farmer, and 
then an engineer.” 

“You have wonderful versatility, Guillermo.” 

“Tt is a trait of our people: we can do any 
thing.” 

* God is favorable to your nation. All of you 
that come to Honduras are young men, full 
of activity and talent. Have you seen Sefior 
Squier ?” 

“T have not had that pleasure, but am well 
acquainted with his projects.” 

“ Will they succeed ?” 

“They always succeed.” 

“ Caramba! that is astonishing. He is very 
rich then ?” 

“TI do not know. When an American has 
rich ideas, he finds men of wealth to execute 
them. Did you ever hear the story of King 
Cyrus ?” 

“No. Let us hear it.” 

“When Cyrus the Younger entered Babylon 
as a conqueror, he received a visit from the 
Spanish Embassador, who wished to strengthen 
an alliance between his master the great Ferdi- 
nand and the young hero Cyrus.” 

“Ah! I recollect,” said the General. 

“Well, the Spanish Embassador was very in- 
quisitive.” 

“That was a fault,” said the General, mildly. 

“He wished to know how much money the 
conqueror of Babylon might have in his treas- 
ury.” 

“Tmpertinent !” 

“Cyrus replied that he had no treasury.” 


“Poor Cyrus! He had money buried, per- | 


haps ?” 

“Well, the Embassador was astonished, and 
made a disrespectful remark, as Embassadors 
do, you know, when any one is found not to 
have money.” 


“True, they are a rude set of men. Well.” | 





“ Cyrus called for his writing-desk—” 

“He had a writing-desk ?” 

“Yes, and dispatched several notes to his 
friends, saying that he required money. Im- 
mediately they sent him each a check upon 
some bank.” 

“The Bank of England ?” 

“ Doubtless—for several millions.” 

“ And is that the way Sefior Squier and the 
others get money in the United States ?” 

“Yes; but now, Sefior, I will try to show you 
how we separate gold dust from sand in Cali- 
fornia.” 

* Bueno ! let us see it.” 

By my direction one of the Indians who ac- 
companied us had brought a dozen rusty nails 
and some pieces of board, which I fortunately 
lighted upon at the hacienda. With these, and 
a stone for a hammer, after some trouble I suc- 
ceeded in knocking together a rude kind of 
rocker, of the primeval style of ’48, in common 
use among the earlier placer-miners. My pro- 
ceedings excited great interest, and the Indian 
women, with our little party of four, including 
the General, gathered about and looked on in 
silent amazement. With this crazy instrument, 
and the help of the natives to bring earth and 
water to wash it, I “rocked out” one dollar and 
Jifty cents in fine dust in about an hour, to the 
huge satisfaction of the General and his follow- 
ers. This was my only experiment with machin- 
ery. 

Want of space obliges me to pass over the 
many pleasant incidents and agreeable discov- 
eries which welcomed me daily in Lepaguaré 
and Jutecalpa. In my exploring expeditions 
to placers, and along the main stream and 
branches of the Guayape, I was always ac. 
companied by some one of the Zelayas, or by 
my esteemed friend Seftor Opolonio Ocampo. 
This gentleman interested himself in my efforts 
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to obtain information, and I am indebted to | estimates of Gemnes and disentien very unre- 
him for the topography of the Guayambre and | liable, whese an American backwoodsman would 


Jalan rivers, with their branches. My map was 


an object of singular interest at Jutecalpa, and | 


attracted crowds, each person having some haci- 
enda to insert, or some range of hills or river 
course to suggest. The most ignorant under- 
stood the nature of the work, but I found their 


be clear and accurate. 
Lepaguaré, with its beautiful rivers, the Al- 


| mendarez, Garcia, Chifilingo, Moran Espafia, 


and Guayape, is truly a desirable land; nor do 
I deem it probable that Americans going into 


| this thinly-inhabited region will degenerate by 
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reason of the air, or of too great wealth of soil 
Over fields teeming with gold, the Yankee can 
not resist the temptation to labor; and it is my 
firm conviction that in Olancho alone, of all 


-| 


| 


tropical America, the problem of colonization | 


by the industrious and frugal citizens of North 
America will be peacefully and effectually solved. 


The hills crowned with foliage, and the plains | 
covered with deep grass, preserve a constant | 


moisture in the earth. The trade-winds, blow- 
ing at all seasons from the ocean, temper the 
air to a delightful mean. At Jutecalpa the mer- 


rises above 95° of Fahrenheit, and my own ther- 
mometrical tables, kept during the fall and win- 
ter seasons, never fell below 52°, and only once 
rose above 82°, the best medium for health and 
exercise.* 





* My observations of temperature were made daily three 


1855. At six o'clock in the morning, observations made 


from December 16th to January 15th, showed an extreme | 


variation of only nine degrees, 52° to 61°. Noon observa- 
tions for the same days showed the same variation, 72° to 
80°, Evening observations, at six r.m., gave only six 
degrees of variation, 69° to 75°. The morning tempera- 
ture at Lepaguaré was about 59°, the noon about 78°, the 
evening about 74°, for the winter season. It has never 
been known as hot at Jutecalpa, during July and August, 
as is frequent at New York and New Orleans. The 
temperature of Lepaguaré is probably finer and more 
equable than in any other part of Central America, The 
reasons for this are geographical, and do not apply gener- 
ally to the Tropics. At Truxillo the heat is distressing, 





By far the most interesting excursion which I 
made from Lepaguaré was to the celebrated 
Espumosa, a huge pot, or whirlpool, some miles 
below the Murcielego, on the main stream of the 
Guayape. <A “pot-hole,” in miner’s parlance, 


| is a hollow excavated by a waterfall or rapid, in 


the body of a rock or stratum of rocks. Pot- 
holes of antediluvian origin, filled with sand 
and detritus from the mountains, are usually 
rich in gold. Those that are of very small di- 


| mensions, mere water-worn crevices, are called 
| “ pockets.” 
cury in the hottest weather of summer seldom | i 


One day, after visiting and inspect- 
ing a number of India-rubber and mahogany 


| trees, which are large and frequent in this vi- 


cinity, I rode in the afternoon through canons 
(glades?) of magnificent cedros (cedar-trees),* 
some of which are seven and eight feet through 


the bole, solid at heart, and nearly two hundred 
| feet in height. 
times a day, from September 27th, 1854, to January 15th, 


At evening we reached the 
famous rapid and whirlpool of Espumosa, or 
“The Foam.” Senor José Maria Cacho, Min- 
ister of Finance in Honduras, at one time organ- 
ized a company to work Espumosa, supposed to 
be the richest gold deposit in the world. This 
enterprise, like all others undertaken by natives 
of Central America without foreign assistance, 
was stifled in its birth by a revolution. A sec- 
and bilious fevers and dysenteries are as common as in 
New Orleans, but not so fatal, because of the better loca- 
tion of the place. 

* The cedar of Honduras corresponds with the “red 
wood" of California, and the “* white pine” of the North. 
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ond time it was granted to Senor M., my pre- 
decessor in this survey, and his failure had so 
discouraged the old Don, that he swore, during 
the first three weeks of my stay with him, that 
he would be at no further trouble in regard to 
it. He saw reason, however, to change his 
mind. 

The approaches to the Espumosa from Ale- 
man, a few miles below, on the Guayape river, 
or from the great gold bar of Murcielego above, 
are picturesque and varied. The solitude is 
profound, No trace of human industry or of 
habitations; not even the smoke of a distant 
camp-fire to indicate the presence of human- 
ity. We rode over hills which reminded me of 
some parts of the interior of Massachusetts, 
wooded in copses, with a vast variety of trees 
and shrubbery, separated by slopes and plains 
of grass. <A low ridge, crowned with cedar, 
pine, India-rubber, and mahogany trees, impedes 
the course of the Guayape, which rushes down 
between walls of rock one hundred and fifty 
feet apart, plunging into a deep basin or “ pot,” 
which the torrent seems to have hollowed out 
for itself, as may be seen on the Merrimac in the 
vicinity of Franconia. The pot must be at least 
twenty feet in depth, and is a mere whirlpool 
of foam, hissing and thundering. 

My thoughts were so intensely occupied with 
imagining the wealth which lies hidden under 
the boiling waters of the Espumosa, that the adja- 
cent scenery made only a slight impression. I 
pictured to myself a company of Californians, 
forty or fifty, stalwart, bearded men, the flower 
of modern manhood, building—as they do in 
these days—a grand water way, or timber sluice, 
to carry the torrent of the Guayape high over 
the Espumosa, and leave dry and accessible the 
rich accumulation. I seemed to hear the ring- 
ing blows of the ax, felling tall cedars along the 
borders of the torrent; the click and crash of 
the saw-mill, and the hiss of its untiring engine, 
fired with spicy and unctuous woods. ‘The il- 
lusion, strengthened by the memories of such 
scenes in former days, became more and more 
intense, as I stood motionless gazing upon the 
foam. The waters were there, but through 
and under them [ seemed to see the dry bed of 
sand and rocks; the crowd of red-shirted miners, 
delving and singing—others washing the sands, 
and now and then one of the party utters a cry, 
holding up a pebble heavy with gold. The 
cheerful voices of my friends as they sounded 
in the old times, were again audible to me; I 
clasped my hands, and an involuntary shout of 
recognition escaped me, when a rude grasp upon 
the shoulder, and an exclamation from the Don, 
brought me back to reality : 

“ Guillermo,” said he, “ you ery out! and see, 
you are weeping!” True enough—large tears 
were coursing down my cheeks. 

“T was dreaming of home, Sejor.” 

**Qh yes!” replied the kind old man, “that 
is natural. Bring them all with you to Lepa- 
guaré, and come soon.” 





During our return I noticed for the hun- 


dreth time the regularity of form which gives 
these hills their unequaled beauty. With an 
even, almost insensible gradation, range beyond 
range, west, north, and south, rises an amphi- 
theatre of grassy elevations, wood-crowned emi- 
nences, aspiring hills, lofty ranges; and farther 
still, peaks of such a blueness, they seemed solid 
ether; as though the liquid atmosphere had been 
mixed with light, and crystalized in aery gla- 
ciers. ‘The hour of sunset at this season ban- 
ishes all but sensuous and poetical emotions. 
All is softened and tinted with gold and azure. 
The pure air elevates the spirits and clears the 
lungs. ‘The voice deepens, muscular exertion 
becomes easy—almost unconscious. You find 
yourself enjoying the more delicate pleasures of 
perception, and poetic emotions flow in upon you 
at every step. Nothing is more absurd, or far- 
ther from truth, than our popular dread of 
these “unknown regions under the Tropics.” 
The sandy horrors of Sahara, or the Colorado, 
are not here. Here, the sun neither scorches 
the skin nor dries the blood; the earth is warm, 
but not infectious. Throughout all the new 
countries of our own Western States, the local 
unhealthiness is prevalent and hard to be resist- 
ed, even by good constitutions. I found nothing 
of this influence in Olancho. On the sea-coast, 
where there are marshes, the heat of summer 
breeds bilious fevers; but even at the mouth 
of Patook, and along the shore of Brewer's and 
Carataska lagoons, at Cape Gracias a Dios, and 
as far South as Bluefields river, fevers are slight, 
and not so prevalent as on the Ohio or Missis- 
sippi.* 

Two summers in the mines of California led 
me to believe that the interior of Africa might 
be exceeded there; and this, too, alternating 
with deep snows and intense cold. So differ- 
ent, however, is this climate, that work may be 
done, at all seasons of the year, in Lepaguare, 
in the open air; and as the rivers are never 
dry, because of the constant moisture condensed 
upon the interior mountains by the trade-winds, 
gold-washing—on wet or dry diggings—may be 
earried on without interruption, by well-organ- 
ized mining parties. 

When the river is low on the Espumosa, after 
the subsidence of a freshet, the /avaderas wade 
into the torrent, and bring up gold sand and 
pebbles of remarkable richness. As there are 
no washings above this point, until we reach 
the beginning of the next cataracts, it is pre- 
sumed that an unusual deposit of the precious 
metal has been made here by the action of the 
torrent, continued for a long period of time. 

From the reverend Padre C——, whose good- 





* The eastern coast of Central America north of Cape 
Gracias a Dios, is uniformly healthy, excepting at a 
few points where there are miasmatic flats, hammocks, or 
marshes. From the Cape, as you sail N.W., the coast be- 
comes higher, and from the Patook to Truxillo, ranges of 
hills comedown nearly to the sea. Beyond Truxillo again 
there are a few decidedly pestilential localities, but the 
major part of the N.E. coast of Central America is superi- 
or in salubrity to any of the West India Islands except, 
perhaps, the Bahamas. 
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will I had the happiness to conciliate, I heard | 
many facts and reports in regard to the Espu- | 
mosa, and some curious traditions, tending all 
to confirm the general opinion of its value. I) 
shall not here repeat them, but only reveal a 
part of my conversations with that intelligent 
and excellent friend, in regard to the general 
wealth of the region as far as he himself was 
acquainted with it. The good Padre is proud 
of his horsemanship, and while I was with him 
always rode a good steed. On the occasion 
which I now call to mind, we rose with the sun ; 
and, after a breakfast of corn-bread and choco- 
late, leaped briskly into the saddle and cantered 
over the prairie in the face of a cool, invigorating 
breeze. The Padre—a little, round, smiling 
fellow, with a great brain stuffed with country 
knowledge, but no reading beyond the missal, 
the prayer-book, and once a year a newspaper or 
so from Tegucigalpa—after galloping an hour in 
deep thought, reined in his horse on a sudden: 

“Sefior,” he exclaimed, “what is your re- 
ligion ?” 

“ Protestant,” I replied in English, pulling on 
the rein without looking back. ‘The Padre rode 
up, and we sat quietly in our saddles, he mean- 
while looking at me with a confused expression. 

“Not heretic, I hope?” 

“Oh no, Father—Protestant.” 

“That is different,” said he. “Eh, yes, Pro- 
tes-tan-té—and yet, Sefior, I am at a loss—is 
not the Catholic Church one and indivisible ?” 

“Tt should be so, Father; but men, you are 
aware, will have disagreements. My doctrines, 
or rather, the doctrines in which I was edu- 
cated—” 

“You were finely educated, my son. But | 
what is the difference between your faith and | 
mine? I hope we are of the same Church— 
Sancta Maria!—I should grieve, otherwise.” 

Unwilling to disturb the equanimity of my 
simple-minded friend, I eluded his question, 
and for answer repeated to him in Spanish the 
familiar creed—* I believe in God, the Father,” 
ete., etc. 

He was delighted, and clapped his hands, 
but added in a moment: “It astonishes me, 
Sefior, to read of Protestants at war with Cath- 
olics for differences of faith !” 

“Ah!” said I, “the Church of Christ em- 
braces many opinions. There are Dominicans, 
you know, and those who follow the doctrines 
of St. Ignatius; there is the partial heresy of 
Origen, and the pure idealism of St. Augustine; 
in short, there are many shades of opinion, but 
all embraced under the one Church. We must 
bear and forbear, and not quarrel, as some do, 
for a difference of words or ritual.” 

The Padre seemed satisfied. “Ah!” said he, 
Sefior, I knew you were sound on that point. 
We have no books here, and know but little 
of what is going on, and it is a pleasure to 
be in the company of intelligent men. And 
now,” said he, riding on at a gentle trot, “we 
will talk about the gold. But first,” he con- 











tinued, checking his horse a second time, while 
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his face assumed a cunning expression, “tell me 
a little about California. Your countrymen are 
so numerous and powerful there, we are told, 
the poor natives have no chance at all. You 
have taken their lands and mines away from 
them. Is it not so?” " 

“On the contrary,” I answered, “they have 
become rich by selling to us. When we went 
to California, we found your people rude and 
barbarous—no money, no fairs, no comfortable 
clothes or furniture—in fact, a poor, unhappy 
nation. But now, look at them! They are 
rich—they have splendid houses, magnificent 
cathedrals of stone, fine music in the churches, 
plenty of books, and every thing that is desir- 
able. And so it will be if we come into Olan- 
cho.” 

“But you are an ambitious nation,” persisted 
the Padre; “‘a proud people, and your weapons 
are always in your hands, I fear you will quar- 
rel with our young men. And then you have 
another fault, worse than that—you deceive our 
women, young man.” The good Father spoke 
sternly, but his eye did not show great severity 
of soul; and as I had heard several scandals 
touching his tenderness toward the gentler sex, 
I answered with confidence, appealing to my 
own behavior as an instance of the general cor- 
rectness of my countrymen. The Padre only 
smiled, and hitched backward and forward in 
his saddle, seeming to attach very little weight 
to my defense of Yankee innocence. We rode 
for a few miles further to a range of hills, where 
we were to inspect an old silver mine, which, 
tradition says, was worked in former times by 
the aborigines. While viewing a green moun: 
covered with trees, which the Padre asserted 
was composed of the earth and rubbish taken 
out of the mine, I picked up pieces of argenti- 
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VIEW OF JUTECALPA, 


ferous lead ore; but as the specimens were in- 
ferior to the ores of Tegucigalpa, I found no- 
thing to interest me in the locality, and occupied 
myself with examining the trees of the copse, 
among which were some bearing the valuable 
vanilla vine. 

These trees abound in Olancho, and support 


vines, which produce qualities of vanilla finer | 
than any that is brought to the United States. | 


I found the vine which bears the pod, or bean, 
growing parasitically ; extracting its nourishment 


from the bark of the trees to which it clings. The | 
roots shoot out at short distances, as the vine | 


ascends, the long lanceolate leaves springing 
from the same points with the root fibres. The 
pods depend from the angles, where the leaf 
unites with the stem, two or three together. 
They vary in length from three to nine inches, 
when full grown. 


roots of the vanilla vine. Of these, plantations 
may be made, and the vine propagated by tying 
slips to the bark. They take root in the rind, 
and grow freely. 

The preparation of the pod for market is a 
rather tedious process. For wages of not more 
than twelve cents a day, Indians are employed 
to go through the forests and collect vanilla. 
The green pods are laid upon flannel, in a 
broken light, that they may not dry too rapidly. 
The women who watch this process turn them 
over and touch them occasionally with olive-oil, 
to prevent hardening. Every night they are 


covered from the dews. In the course of two | 


or three weeks—according to the dryness or 
temperature of the air—they become brown and 
wrinkled lengthways, and the unrivaled per- 
fume of vanilla is developed by the change. 
From ten cents, they acquire the value of three 
and four dollars the pound, and may be rolled 
up in soft cloths and packed for exportation. 
On our return, after three or four applica- 





tions to a flask of aguardiente, which I carried 
in my pocket, the Padre became communicative 
on the subject of mines, and the precious metals 
in general. He said that he knew of a priest 
in Northern Olancho, who lived a secluded life, 
associating only with Indians, who revered him 
as a saint. He was enormously rich in silver, 
and could, at any moment, produce several 
thousand dollars at once, from a mine of which 


| no one but himself and the Indians had the se- 


cret. It was impossible to get it from the In- 
dians, whose reverence for the Padre amounted 
to fanaticism. Many persons had searched for 
this treasure without success, but its existence 
was generally believed. As I had seen enough 
of the silver mines of Tegucigalpa to find no- 


| thing extravagant or improbable in this ac- 
| count, my curiosity was powerfully awakened, 
Three species of forest trees | 
have a bark which affords nutriment to the | 


and I proposed to the Padre to engage with me 
in searching for it. He, however, would not 
meddle in the affair, and advised me to let it 
alone, for fear of awakening the superstitious 
jealousy of the Indians. 

Touching upon the mines and treasure—a 
subject evidently congenial to the Padre—I 
hinted to him that perhaps he himself might 
be possessed of some equally valuable secret. 
The old man put on a knowing look: “Oh,” said 
he, “I am too liberal; I can not keep a secret; 
but there are hidden treasures in Olancho.— 
There are the Z family.—When I was a 
boy, I remember the streams of gold that flow- 
ed through Jutecalpa. Then we threw off our 
allegiance to the Spanish crown, and since that 
day, money has disappeared. Five millions of 
silver went every year from Tegucigalpa, within 
my memory, and half a million of gold dust 
from the Guayape. But when the wars began, 
it was dangerous to have mohey. The rich 
proprietors filled up their mines, and buried 
large sums. Every body did the same, All the 
workmen on the mines were taken by the Gov- 





ernment for soldiers, and gradually we became— 
as we are now. But we know well the natural 
riches of Honduras, and expect you with your 
labor and your engines to bring them to light.” 

‘“ How is it,” said I, doubtfully, “the people 
of Olancho remain poor, if they have so great 
wealth under their feet ?” 

“We are not poor in hope or in possibility,” 
said the Padre; “but, at the same time, we are 
not visibly rich. Our soil gives us what we 
require, almost without labor; but we are in- 
dolent—it is in the blood—we are distrustful 
of each other. The powerful hate each other, 
the weak are timid and sullen. God has given 
you @ new destiny; ours is already accom- 
plished. Come you, then, and unite with us; 
bring your youth, your genius, and your indus- 
try, and make us a new people. Of the old race 
there are only a few left—one in a hundred. 
The Indians are every day less manageable, 
and by-and-by there will be insurrections, and 
we shall be swept away, as it has happened in 
Yucatan. You alone can save us.” 

“You are not afraid, then, to open the flood- 
gates for colonists ?” 

“No, no; let them come; there is room 
enough. We have land, cattle, horses, mules, 
food, spices, indigo, vanilla, gold, and silver ; 
all ours, and worth money. You will buy them. 
We shall accumulate wealth. We are not afraid 
of your people, whatever some foreign rogues 
may tell you. You are honest—republican— 
you do not rob, steal, terrify, and cheat, like the 
English.” 

“ Padre,” said I, “‘ you are too hard upon the 
English. They are a great people—a power- 
ful nation. They have rendered, and are still 
rendering important services to humanity. Two 
centuries ago, we were English, as you were 
Spanish. We must not contemn the blood 
trom whence we sprung.” 

“Good!” said he, “they have always been 
enemies. I do not know what others think of 
them; but we look upon them with suspicion.” 

“They have injured you, then, in Honduras?” 

““Worse than that; they wish to rob us of 
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our territory. They encourage the coast In- 
dians to harass and injure us. Not long ago, 
Sefior Blanchard, an Englishman, came into 
Olancho and discovered the riches of the Guay- 
ape. He tried to establish a colony of English- 
men at Las Flores, on the river below Jutecal- 
pa. But we would not suffer him, because the 
feeling of his nation was aggressive, and not 
kindly toward us; nor will it ever be until you 
show them how much better it would be for all 
foreign nations to deal kindly and honorably 
with us, and not to harrass us with rascally 
agents, who misrepresent and injure their own 
government while they endeavor to rob and 
spoil us.” 

Not caring to waste time in discussing the 
character of the worthy Mr. Bull and his em- 
ployees, I suggested that the establishment of 
an annual fair for all nations, at Jutecalpa. 
would be highly beneficial to Olancho. He 
was delighted with the idea, but said that the 
Indian town of Catacamas was more accessible, 
being near the head of deep navigation on the 
Patook river. 

The trade of two-thirds of Honduras is sup- 
plied by the annual fair of San Miguel, in San 
Salvador. Goods sold at this fair are taken 
round Cape Horn by French, German, and En- 
glish merchants, chiefly the latter, to the Bay 
of Fonseca on the Pacific. Here they pay 
duty in the port of Amapala, on Tigre Island, 
and are taken thence inland to San Miguel. 
Goods to the value of a million are disposed of 
by this arrangement. The inland dealers ex- 
change cattle, and other commodities of Hon- 
duras, San Salvador, and portions of Nicaragua 
and Guatemala, for the imports of the foreign 
merchants. The gold dust of Yoro and Olancho, 
the silver of Comayagua and Tegucigalpa, the 
cocoa, indigo, cochineal, sarsaparilla, vanilla, 
and a great variety of valuable products of 
Honduras, find a ready, but not a profitable, 
market. Cattle, driven from the Guayape river 
across the continent to San Miguel, hardly yield 
two dollars a head in profit to the driver. He 
pays four dollars a head for them at Lepaguaré, 
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and receives eight dollars—it may be—at the 
fair ; the cost and trouble of driving these herds, 
a three weeks’ journey across the entire State 
of Honduras, being equal to at least half the 
difference. The native sellers at the fair are at 


the mercy of the importers, who reap enormous 


profits, and pay slender prices. Vanilla, at $3 
or $4 a pound, bought by the foreign dealer at 
San Miguel, will often be sold at $15 a pound 
in American or European ports. Other things 
are in proportion. 

“ And now,” said the Padre—on the evening 
of this day of our excursion—turning to me 
with a benignant expression, “since we have 
finished our repast, and you are weary with the 
day’s ride, get into that hammock and take your 
cigarito and enjoy yourself, while I read you Se- 
fior Bernardis’s pamphlet. Sefior Bernardis lives 
at Truxillo, and you will doubtless one day be- 
come acquainted with him; but I myselfam much 
better informed than he, regarding the wealth 
of the Guayape river, andsin a few days I will 
go with you to some of our richest placers, where 
you will see gold more abundant, and of a finer 
quality, than any other in the world.” 

The fact was, I had lent the Padre a copy 
of the pamphlet in question, given me by Senor 
Travieso of Tegucigalpa. It was published some 
years ago‘in La Gaceta Oficial de Honduras—a 


newspaper issued semi-monthly at Comayagua. | 


The author of this pamphlet, Senor Jacobo Ber- 
nardis,* resides at Truxillo, and has for a long 





* My very excellent friend Opolonio Ocampo, the en- 
terprising mahogany-cutter of Patook river, represented 
to me that Bernardis did not half know the importance 
and advantages of the river Patook. Ocampo has passed 
the bar at all seasons of the year, and finds the river en- 
tirely navigable for its whole length. 
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to 


time collected information in regard 
placers. 

Under the head of “ Tesoros en Olancho, | 
Santa Cruz del Oro,” Bernardis writes nearly as 
follows : 

“The world is generally well informed ia re 
gard to the mineral wealth of California, Aus- 
tralia, and the head-waters of the Amazon. 
These discoveries originated in the eagerness 
of commercial nations to accumulate wealth by 
colonizing new countries; and were not owing 
merely to the intrinsic value of the regions 
themselves.” .... “It may be affirmed, without 
exaggeration, that nearly the entire State of 
Honduras is enriched with metallic veins, and 
conceals, in all parts of its territory, treasures 
which demand only a superficial exploration for 
their development. The scarcity of labor, the 
depopulated condition of the country, the want 
of mineralogical knowledge, of capital, and of 
mining adventurers; and, above all, the peculiar 
inertness and indolence of the Spanish-Amer- 
ican people in all occupations which require 
physical labor have prevented the enjoyment 
of this natural wealth. Add to this, a continued 
state of revolution, making all property insecure 
for natives of the State, and it is apparent why 
Honduras is not in all respects the equal of 
other gold regions. 

“The departments of Olancho, and a portion 
of Santa Cruz del Oro (called also Yoro), are 
naturally the rivals and equals of the California 
'placers. The rivers Guayape and Jalan, which 
| form the Patook river by their junction at Jute- 
| calpa (about ninety-five miles 8.S.E. of Truxil- 
| lo), bear in their waters sands of gold collected 
| along their entire course.” . . . . “ The bar of the 
| Patook river (Lat. 15° 48’ 80” N., and Long. 


the 
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84° 18’ W. of Greenwich), is an entrance over 
which vessels of deep draught can not pass with 
safety, the depth of water varying between five 


| 


| like a kitten at play. 


and eleven feet, according to the season and | 


state of the river.* From the bar to the con- 
fluence of the Guayambre—a distance of sixty 
miles inland, in a southeasterly direction, as 
the crow flies—the least depth of water is from 
two to five feet as far as the Chifflones or rap- 
ids; above which is the junction of the great 


| with a hoe-handle. 


river Guayambre, which comes in from the | 


southeast, taking its rise on the mountains which 
divide Nicaragua from Honduras. From the 
Confluence (La Confluencia) to the mouth of 
the Jalan, the depth is three and a half to four 
feet without obstacle, throngh a level country, 
to a point five miles below Jutecalpa, above 
which are the placers, or gold-washings, extend- 
ing over a region between seventy and eighty 
miles in width.” 

At this moment I fixed my eyes upon the 
Padre, whose ruddy visage was flushed to a 
deep red, by the excitement of reading, and 
lighting a fresh cigarito to conceal a slight em- 
barrassment. 

“ Padre,” said I, “ stay a little and let us talk.” 

“ Bueno !” replied he, wiping the perspiration 
from his face, and leaning back with a smile. 
“Let us talk, Guillermo.” 

“Do you not perceive,” I began, “ that when 
this valuable information, furnished to the world 
by your inestimable friend Bernardis, shall be 
possessed by our intelligent and adventurous 
friends, /os Americanos del Norte, as you call 
them—the young caballeros (gentlemen) of the 
United States—they wiil turn eagerly to share 
with you the advantages of this new California ? 
Was it not rash of that excellent Sefior Ber- 
nardis— ?” 

At the very instant while I was speaking, a 
furious outcry arose in the rear of the Padre’s 
house. I leaped, or rather, from want of habit, 
fell, from the hammock, and seizing my re- 
volver, ran in great haste, followed by the 
terrified Padre, to ascertain the cause of the 
uproar. The house stands apart from the 
village, in the centre of a green plot, sur- 
rounded with shrubbery, which unites on the 
south side with a line of forest and chapperal 
stretching up from the river. On this green 
plot, three sheep, the pets of the good man and 
his withered housekeeper, were used to graze. 
They had once been a flock of ten, the wonder 
and pride of the vicinity, but the wild dogs 
had gradually thinned their ranks. A small 
tiger-cat, which had been prowling for several 
weeks in the neighborhood—doubtless with in- 
terested views upon the mutton—seeing a favor- 
able opportunity, had leaped suddenly out of a 


tree and seized the smallest of the three woolly | 


strangers by the throat. Excited by the taste 
of blood, the furious little puss had forgotten 
danger, and lay rolling and tumbling over and 





* The depth is actually eleven to twelve feet in winter, 
and six to seven feet in summer. The variations are due 
to storms and freshets. 


over with the helpless wether, kicking out its 
bowels, with successive jerks of the hind-paws 
The two others, an old 
one-horned ram and a ragged ewe, rushed fu- 
riously into the door of the cottage, nearly 
overturning the Padre in their haste. At the 
same moment with ourselves, arrived upon the 
scene of action the housewife, a withered hag 
of sixty, and began banging away at the cat 
Her dress had fallen en- 
tirely off the upper half of her person, which 
consisted of a skeleton, over which a whity- 
brown parchment seemed to have been stretch- 
ed instead of a skin, with two prolongations, 
like a couple of old leather pouches, depending 
below the girdle, and flapping about in a very 
extraordinary manner as she belabored the ex- 
cited and oblivious cat. The last rays of sun- 
set deepened the shadows and gilded the lights 
of this singular group, which might have been 
taken for two demons contending for the pos- 
session of an unfortunate soul in purgatory. 
The Padre stamped and swore, and tore his 
hair for the loss of his pet, in a style by no 
means clerical, and begged me to fire upon the 
cat; without seeming to observe the risk I ran 
of putting a ball through the Sefiora’s leather 
instead of the tiger’s hide. I called to her to 
stand aside, as I intended to “shoot;” on which 
hint she retired precipitately, and with a lucky 
ball the wild-cat was sent suddenly to that re- 
gion described by the poet Catullus, from which 
neither sparrows nor wild-cats have been ever 
known to return. 

The Padre was too much excited by this in- 
cident to continue the reading of Bernardis’s 
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pamphlet, but the next day we resumed it, after | of their inhabitants—a work which can not here 
another excursion, during which I obtained sev- | be introduced; but as a substitute, our artist 


eral angles for the foundation of my map. 

“Seftor,” said he, recurring with evident 
pleasure to the topic of the previous day, “ if 
our brave Olanchanos had weapons like yours, 
they would be independent of all nations; but 
now let us hear the rest of Sefor Bernardis, as 
follows : 


“The gold of the Guayape, Jalan, and Man- 


gerlile rivers is well known in Olancho; as those 
of the Sulaco, Yuguale, Caminito, and Pacaya 
are in Yoro. Some of these streams are of the 
richest order of rivers, and compare well with 
that of Copaipo and Guasco in Chili.” ...... 
‘The Supreme Government should use every 
means in its power to entice immigration for 
the turning to account of this vast resource of 
the-soil.”” ..... 04s 

As the remainder of this remarkable docu- 
ment is merely a description of the mineral and 
agricultural resources of Honduras, I will no 
longer follow the patriotic Padre in his statis- 
tical readings. At a later period I made a per- 
sonal survey of the great river Guayape. Dur- 
ing my sojourn in Olancho it was a formidable 
stream, flowing majestically toward the sea, fed 
by numerous mountain affluents—the Jalan, 


Guayapita, Concordia, Espafia, Moran, Garcia, | 


Rio de Olancho, Masatepé, Rio Real, Rio de 
Catacamas, and the Lesser Tinto. Below Jute- 
calpa the Guayape (now called Patook)—in- 
creased by the Guayambre from the S.S.W., 
and then successively by the Gineo, Rio de 
Tabaco on the south, Coyamel, Wampeo—all 
large branches with numerous smaller tributa- 
ries—becomes an immense stream, capable of 
bearing the steamers of the Upper Ohio and 
Mississippi upon its bosom. During the rainy 
or summer months, the body of the water rises 
to twice its ordinary depth, and spreads into vast 
reaches, “sloughs,” and fresh-water lagoons. 
When I visited the Chifflones I found four feet 
of water on the rapids, and could discover no 
obstacle to steamboat navigation—as it is now 
practiced on our Western rivers—from the 
ocean to the immediate vicinity of the placers. 

And here, with regret, I am compelled to bid 
adieu to the reader.* The region I have de- 
scribed to him, although not more than four 
days’ distance from New Orleans by ordinary 
steam navigation, has been hitherto unknown 
even to geographers. Its rivers and mountains, 
like those of the mysterious O. Brazil, so ludi- 
crously noticed by Swift in the Tale of a Tub, 
have been created by desperate map-makers to 
till unsightly blanks. Now, on the contrary, I 
have spread before me a map of the noble river 
Patook and all its branches, with every farm- 
house and village in Olancho, and the number 

*.I have been obliged, for want of space, to omit all 
mention of the valuable copper-mines of Lepaguaré, on 
the lands of the Zelayas, and which are now included in 
their grants to their American associates. These, and the 
silver, rock-gold, and cinnabar deposits of Tegucigalpa 
and Olancho, require a full description, and will repay 
the attention of mincralogists and miners. 





has given in his best manner the beauties of 
scenery for the first time represented and de- 
| scribed by an American. 


BIRCHKNOLL. 

A NEW GHOST STORY OF OLD VIRGINIA, 
“ '[) H—eh—em—em !” 

If you have ever had the honor of an 
| acquaintance with a nice old, motherly, shrewd, 
| superstitious, affectionate, troublesome, indis- 
| pensable, useless, sable daughter of Ham, you 
| can pronounce that interjection. If you have 
| not had intercourse with any such person, you 
|can not imitate the sound, and you need not 
try. It would be as useless for me to attempt 
to teach you, as it is to attempt “ French with- 
out a master,” or to essay to convey the Gaulic 
sounds in the characters of the English alpha- 
bet. 

“ Eh—eh—em—em !” 

There is a deal of meaning conveyed in this 
apparently meaningless sound—quite as much 
as in Lord Burleigh’s shake of the head. There 
is more, indeed, for his Lordship’s pantomime 
needs daylight or lamplight, but Aunt Susan- 
nah said or humphed that wise exclamation to 
me in the evening, when you could no more 
see her sable pow than you could discern the 
exact form of midnight. 

Aunt Susannah had been regaling me with a 
| ghost story. I had told her that I did not be- 
| lieve a word of it. I had told her, moreover, 
‘that if the spirits of the dead could return to 
| earth, I should be glad to see my brother's 
| wife—two vears dead—whose little child found 

in old Susannah’s breast as affectionate a heart 
as ever beat in any bosom, black or white. Su- 
| sannah is my dear little Charley’s nurse. She 
| was his father’s; and she was looking forward 
| to a long line of duty in a new generation, when 
| my dear sister sickened and died. She was my 
‘nurse. She was my mother’s, and she pretends 
|that she was her mother’s too. I don’t know. 
| These old negro aunties never grow any older, 
and nobody can remember when they seemed 
younger. I can recollect the time when, if 
Aunt Susannah had told me that Pharaoh’s 
daughter gave her Moses to nurse, when she 
took him out of the Nile, I should have believed 
her. [There's an idea for Mr. Barnum. They 
have no baptismal registers in Egypt—which is 
awkward—but Mr. B. may as well play upon 
our credulity with the hieroglyphic and demotic 
inscriptions as to leave them entirely to more 
scientific pretenders. | 

When I expressed the doubt and the wish 
above mentioned, Aunty humphed. She then 
went on to tell me that I need not be so skep- 
tical, that she could oppose experience to my 
young ignorance, and demonstrate the possi- 
bility of ghosts by proofs of their actual appear- 
ance. Such was the purport of Susannah’s re- 
marks—such is rather a paraphrase. If I re- 








| 





member the exact words, they were: 








“Eh—eh—em—em! I hear you talkin’! 
Need’n tell dis chile dere’s no gosisses, I know 
dere is!” 

I was silenced for a moment, but not con- 
yvinced. I feel my growing years. I am almost 
twenty. I arn fresh from boarding-school, and 
have thirty intimate friends with whom I corre- 
spond, Perhaps I should say twenty-nine— 
but that would be anticipating my story. And 
one of those friends, my dear Angeline, was 
with us on a visit at the very time. Aunt 
Susannah coldly included her under the con- 
tempt with which she regards all “dese ’ere 
Yankees,” and I was piqued, and determined 
to assert my womanhood. It would not do for 
a girl of eighteen, with a guest in the house, to 
be silenced before Aunt Susannah. I must 
convince her that I am a woman, or she will 
nurse me forever. I told her something in ex- 
change for her marvels. I gave her the newest 
wonders of modern spiritualism—how the dead 
talk with the living, and not only talk, but 
write, through the spiritual telegraph. I did 
not tell her how much of my information came 
from Angeline, for then she would have classed 
it all with wooden hams, silver side-saddles, 
and surreptitious meetings. 


newspapers, and Angelina did not furnish, was 
supplied from a tolerably fertile imagination. 

“How dey look?” asked Aunt Susannah. 

I informed her that no one saw the spirits. 

“How dey speak ?” 

I told her that no one heard their voices, 
but that these spiritual essences borrowed the 
tongues of living people, who were called me- 
diums, or used their fingers to write, or rapped 
under the tables, or in the walls; giving her, 
in short, the most approved relations of spiritual- 
istic phenomena. ‘Don’ believe it. Dey isn’t 
true spirits. S’pose dey can come, can’t dey 
show theirselves? S’pose dey can walk, can’t 
dey speak? Don’ believe it. But don’ tell me 
dere isn’t gosisses—real gosisses, ’cause I know 
dere is !” 

It seemed as if Susannah were resolved to 
revenge hers¢dlf for my unbelief in her ghostly 
narratives, by refusing obstinately to credit 
the new spiritual manifestations. She would 
not believe a word of the spiritualist theory, 


whether that of Andrew Jackson Davis, or the | 


emendations of judges and ci devant parsons. 
Whenever I repeated them, she met me with 
the invariable interjection of doubt. 
printed accounts of marvel, she had a sovereign 
contempt for all “made up lies,” which came in 
the heterodox shape of books and newspapers. 
Nothing in the way of a ghost story is to be be- 
lieved which comes in such a suspicious form. 
“Dere is things,” Susannah said, “dat ain’t to 
be printed. Why dere was gosisses fo’ ever 
dere was a printer. S’pose dey goern to be put 
in books? Put ’em in de Red Sea fust.” 

The reasoning is plausible, if not logical. 
The connection between the premises and the 
conclusion is not made exactly clear; but the 
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Of course, inven- | 
tion was not spared, and what the books, and | 


As to any | 


a 
ve 





fact is, as Aunt Susannah presents it, that the 
only legitimate vehicle of ghostly lore is oral 
tradition. It proves nothing to print it, for you 
can print nay as well as yea. But what has 
been every where believed, and by every body, 
is surely true. Who don’t believe in ghosts? 
Don’t you? I wish, then, you could hear Aunt 
Susannah upon the subject. One word of hers 
would settle you—yes, less than aword: “Eh— 
eh—em—em!” And when did not people be- 
lieve in them? If antiquity is the test and 
warrant of truth, the farther back you go into 
the dim past, the more ghosts you find. Spirit- 
ual manifestations are only the old story in a 
new dress—Aunt Susannah to the contrary not- 
withstanding. 

Little Charley cried, and an end was put to 
our colloquy. “B’lieve de gosisses is here 
now,” said Aunt Susannah, “if you could only 
see "em. Dey won't let the chile sleep. Dey 
| make hosses kick in the stable, and shy and 
stumble in de road. Hosses see gosisses, or 
else what dey ’fraid of in de dark? Eh—em! 
You is mighty piert, Mess Carline ; but you fine 
out one dese days, I tell you!” 

I wonder if every body is superstitious. 1 
think sometimes that Iam. At any rate the 
conversation with old Aunty did not at all pre- 
| pare me to sit alone and in darkness, while the 
| autumn winds suddenly hissing put the doors 
| and shutters in motion ; and I sought the family 

in the sitting-room. There must have been 
| something contagious in the air, or the spirits 
must have been at work, influencing all parts 
| of the house at once, for the family topic to- 
night was spiritualism. All were inclined to 
speak of it lightly, leaving what they said 
to be treated as subsequent revelations might 
| prompt. Angeline was the oracle. She had 
| the newest wonders and the most of them. 
| But you could never tell ‘by what she said 
| whether she meant to be serious or was mock- 
ing you with romance. She had a capital De 
Foe-like method of narrative—the perfect art 
of most elaborate simplicity. When you looked 
| to see what she meant, she was more a puzzle 
than ever. I was not to be outdone. As I 
, had puzzled Susannah in the kitchen with the 
parlor lore, I turned the kitchen artillery against 
| the parlor. We all reached such a comfortable 
state—except father, who went to sleep—that 
ithe slam of a door made us jump from our 
| chairs. 
I saw that my brother was specially uncom- 
| fortable, and made an effort to change the sub- 
|ject. Poor fellow! He never has been half 
| himself since he brought his young wife home 
to die! But the effort to change the subject of 
| conversation only succeeded so far that it pro- 
duced silence. Father waked up, and with- 
drew. Mother followed; and then the rest, ex- 
| cept Edward, who stood at the window gazing 
out into the night. I went to him, and placed 
my hand upon his arm. He started, then said, 
} Oh, is it you, Caroline?” 
| “You were thinking of her.” 
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“Yes. In my reverie I had forgotten she 
was dead; and your quiet approach, so like the 
manner in which she used to steal upon me, 
made me turn to greet her, Caroline.” 

“ Well!” 

“If one could believe what they say of the 
presence of the loved and dead near us!” 

“* My dear brother!” 

“Don’t argue. Don’t ridicule. 
a thing is contrary to all reason. I know it is 
opposed to all experience. I know that to in- 
dulge such thoughts is folly, and worse. But I 
can not be reasoned with. I can not hear such 
things lightly spoken of. My recent affliction 
makes me sensitive. It is wonderful how many 
advocates the delusion has !” 

“ Did it never occur to you, Edward, that in 
your own self you may read the solution of the 
wonder? Who has not lost a friend, parent or 
child, brother or sister, wife or husband? And 
who does not incline to wish that true which 
might preserve to us continued intercourse with 
these loved ones? In this playing upon our 
sensibilities, and making traitors of our affec- 
tions, is the secret of the too-ready faith with 
which we listen to impossibilities.” 

“Tt may be, indeed.” 

“ Be assured it is.” 

It is curious how, when once we let our minds 
run upon forbidden subjects, they haunt and 
perplex us. I could not divest myself of the 
feeling of superstition which had been called up, 
and was not at all sorry to find that Angeline 
had taken possession of a spare bed in my room. 
She had retired before me, but when I entered 
was not yet asleep. “I have taken a liberty, 
Caroline, but you must excuse it. The edify- 
ing conversation in which we have been engaged 
has made a complete coward of me. I was 
really afraid to sleep in my own room alone.” 

I smiled, and told her she was welcome. I 
did not tell her how welcome, or how much of 
a coward I was myself. I am afraid of the ob- 
servant witch. Besides, if I was glad, heartily 
glad to find her in the room, I soon wished her 
away. She talked, talked, talked, till past mid- 
night, and still on the same theme. I wished 
she would be silent, but still listened in a sort 
of fascination, and even made her repeat the 
words and sentences which I did not at first 
catch. ‘Tired nature at length gave way, and I 
fell asleep, leaving Angeline still in the seventh 
sphere—or in some such indefinite position. 

I dreamed. I dreamed of spirit-rappers and 
spirit-rappings, and never in my life did I hear 
sounds more distinct than the tap—tap—tap! 
on the foot-board. I waked in a tremor of 
fright, and felicitated myself that it was a dream. 


I know such 


world than the feeling that you are really broad 
awake, and that the terrors with which you still 





| 


There is no more delightful sensation in the | have introduced such vagaries into a quiet, ol: 


The conviction that I was indeed broad awake 
ceased to be a satisfaction, when upon my wak. 
ing ears distinctly fell the tap—tap—tap! Now 
I was sure it was no dream, but a distinct ani 
not-to-be-doubted reality, let it come from 
whence it might. I buried my head in the 
bed-clothes—and still came, distinct though 
muffled, the tap—tap—tap ! 

“Tf you intend to open a communication wit] 
me,” thought I, “you shall be disappointed.” J; 
is wonderful with what philosophy I acted in 
my fear—for afraid I was, and I confess it, | 
lay awake, wishing for day or for sleep, I care: 
little which, for I was exceedingly fatigued. |] 
slipped from the bed with the first gray streak 
of light, and finding that Angeline was sound 
asleep, and in perfect composure, I became con- 
vinced that it was all delusion, and prepared to 
compensate myself for a sleepless night by tak- 
ing a long morning nap. 

But scarce had my head touched the pillow 
when the furniture in the room became possess- 
ed. The old easy chair advanced to its con- 
temporary, the tall bureau, with the stately and 
measured grace of the days when Virginia was 
the Old Dominion. An étageré, a modern toi- 
let-table, and two or three light chairs—all par- 
venues and innovations—capered round the 
dowager furniture, like frisky new people, un- 
certain of their position. Strange as my mirth 
may appear, I could not avoid laughing out at 
the scene, and forthwith, to rebuke my levity. 
the bed underneath me began to ascend, ani 
went as near the ceiling as the posts would per- 
mit, coming down with an audible bounce ani 
a sensible jar. The water in the ewer poure:! 
itself into the bowl, and the towels wiped invis- 
ible hands. Every thing was in a state of most 
unexplainable topsy-turvity. I can’t account 
for it, and don’t pretend to. The breakfast-bell 
sounded, and forgetting my threatened nap, I 
astonished Aunt Susannah and all the rest of 
the servants by answering the first summons. I 
looked inquiringly round the room. Angeline 
had disappeared in the tumult, but the chairs 
and tables all were there, and all in their places, 
and rebuked me for my folly. But the towels 
were wet, and the pitcher was empty. 

“Where did you dress?” I asked Angeline 
at the breakfast-table. 

“Tn my own room.” 

“ And how did you rest ?” 

“Sweetly!” That was her answer. I won- 
der if she did not lie—twice? Edward looked 
haggard and weary. I strongly suspected that 
he had passed as troubled a night as myself, but 
I asked no questions, for I was determined not 
to add to the mystification. But what could 


mansion, which was never before suspected of 
any thing contrary to established rule and pre- 


tremble were not realities, but merely the sleep- | cedent ? Our family have always lived here. 

ing fancies caused by an over-excited mind. A | Marriages, births, and deaths have followed each 

sceptre could not be held with more ecstasy | other in due sequence; and there is not a line 

than you clasp the bed-post! of romance, that I ever heard of, coupled with 
Such was my triumph—but, alas! short-lived. | my name in all our generations. 
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But now, of a certainty Birchknoll is losing | hour—perhaps two. Edward rang for a serv- 
its good character. ant, and directed our boy to be sent up—the 
Spiritualism still continued to be the theme | factotum, a boy of forty, Aunt Susannah’s 
of conversation. Angeline now would relate a| youngest. He is coachman, footman, valet, and 
case with due circumstantial minuteness, and | all; a useful fellow, but spoiled. He was not 
now laugh at the whole subject. Aunt Susan-| to be found. Edward stormed, and I laughed 
nah caught a word here and there as she moved | at him. Reserving his wrath until Sam should 
about the premises, but the brief and only re- | return—that wrath, of course, to be entirely for- 
mark she made the reader is already acquainted | gotten when the object of it should make his 
with. The younger fry, always under foot, | appearance—my brother took u» his hat and 
would stop and listen till their sable faces | went himself for what he had intended to send 
shone and their eyes protruded. About dusk | —some little toilet article or other. 
they would cluster up to us like a brood of black He returned with half his errand unattended 
chickens, and there was no making them move | to; I saw him coming round the corner in such 
without louder threats than had ever before been | a state of blind abstraction that he could see 
heard at Birchknoll. Aunt Susannah declared | nobody. I saw Sam too, cunning varlet! escape 
the place was bewitched, and that was all about | without falling under his master’s eye, for the 
it! I think Edward began to think so, or if he | rogue had heard from me of my brother's an- 
did not, he gave the strongest evidence of being | ger. Edward threw himself on the sofa with- 
under a spell of any of us. Walking or riding, | out a word. Iwas glad that Sam had escaped, 
sitting or standing, eating or drinking, he was | for I hate scenes ; and ever since this spiritual- 
sure to be with Angeline. I began to be jeal-| ism had found its way to Birchknoll my brother 
ous. Mother looked thoughtful. Father asked had been peevish and impatient. I waited his 
me a great many questions in a quiet, and he} sullen worship’s pleasure. 
thought a very unconcerned way, about Ange- | “Caroline, it’s deuced queer, but the city 
line's family. Of course I could give him only the | is haunted too, or bewitched, as Susannah 
very best account, since all I knew was from| says. I was impressed to ‘come here, you 
Angeline herself; and if boarding-school girls | know.” 
are the representatives of our population, we are “Nonsense! Edward. You were weary at 
certainly a most exalted people. They never| home, and came here to be amused.” 
fail, at school, to honor father and mother in “Well, well,” he said, impatiently, “have 
their accounts of home. Aunt Susannah only | that your own way. But what think you of 
said, “‘ Eh—eh—em—em !” this? Nobody knows we are here. We have 
All visits must come to a close. Angeline} not met an acquaintance. I have not even 
left us. It was dull at Birchknoll. How de-| registered our names in the office. But just 
lightful, in a quiet country-place, to have some-| now, as I turned the corner in going out, a 
body come out to you full of what is going on| stranger met me, ‘Edward ——,’ said he, ‘the 
in the great world. The stock which is thrown | spirit which sent you to this city will meet you 
into the common fund of amusement is not to| this evening at nine o’clock, at 40 R Street. 
be found in the newspapers, or even in your} Come alone!’ Shall I go?” 
correspondence. ‘Time flies. And when the Here was a question to put to a young wo- 
guest goes time lags. You try to chat over} man of weak nerves. I parried it. “I thought 
again what you have been talking about. But| you were going this evening to call on cousin 
it is pecking at the débris of a feast. It is sip-| Kate!” 
ping stale Champagne, and nibbling the frosting But it was of no use. He would keep the 
of departed cakes. The freshness is gone. The| mysterious appointment; and I dispatched a 
esprit is fled. You can’t get up the interest| note to Kate, begging her to come round, as 
over again. We were dull, very dull. Edward had an engagement which left me 
Edward proposed a week in the city. No| alone, and prevented him from calling upon 
matter what city. I don’t care to open, or| her. 
cause to be opened a newspaper correspondence, He came back at eleven o’clock. He was any 
and the events I am to tell are too recent to per-| thing but pleased to find Kate with me, and 
mit me to give precise dates and localities. Itis| there was a strong struggle between his pre- 
pleasant to go to town, if you go right. Take pos-| occupation and his politeness, The latter tri- 
session of paid quarters, and verify the old prov- | umphed, though the struggle .’as evident. Kate 
erb, that there is no welcome like that of an inn. | has told me since that she felt sure he had been 
Denizens of cities are hospitable in their way. | at play and lost. 
They like to dine you and sup you; they are} And what had happened? It occupied the 
delighted at a call; they are pleased if you can | time till four o'clock in telling, not to Kate and 
spend a night. But never, if you wish to be| me, but to me alone. I shall put it in briefer 
welcome, drive te the door with trunks and} words and shorter time. And—but now I 
boxes, and surprise your city friends with a de-| think of it, there’s a briefer way still to narrate 
liberate invasion. Fortify yourself in a public-| this tale of diab/érie—let it tell itself. We spent 
house, and thence make agreeable sorties on| the week in town, during which Edward had 
your relations and friends in rotation. never a whole evening for his friends; and every 
We had been installed in our quarters an | day he grew more moody, and I more unhappy, 
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for after the first night he told me nomore. A| “Me! me run about! So you see some- 
seal was on his lips. I insisted upon returning| thing? Eh—em! I tole you, Miss Carline, 
home. I threatened to go without him, and to | dere is gosisses, and now you believe it!” 

advise his father of his infatuation. Atlength| All the servants were in perturbation, even 
he proposed a compromise. He would go back, | old Susannah pretended to look frightened. 
if I would engage not to tell the family what} As to Sam, he had not turned pale in a night, 
had taken place. I consented to the condition. but he had grown thin. He was the oracle, 





It was hard. Here was Edward, growing 
more incomprehensible daily, and I sharing his 
awkwardness. The house was uncomfortable. 
I was frightened. I dared not trust him out of 
my sight, and I hated to be with him. I could 
not laugh at his folly, for it was preying sadly 
on his spirits and on mine too. I would have 
given the world for a confidant and adviser. 


Think of a girl of eighteen with such a secret, | 


and nobody to tell it to! Besides, I could not 
guess where it would all end, and I was full of 
undefinable fear. 

Is Aunt Susannah any body? I had prom- 
ised not to tell any body. Could that mean 
that I must not tell old Aunty? 
wondered as she sat with little Charley on her 
lap, the faithful old creature pretending to be 
wrapped up in the baby, but stealing every now 
and then a watchful look at me, when she 
thought I did not observe her. At last she 


asked plumply, “‘ What’s de matter, Miss Car- | 


line ?” 
“Matter! Aunty? Nothing 
“ Eh—eh—em—em !” 


” 


I looked and | 


|He had seen ghosts. There was no mere tale 
| of rapping in his revelations, but a genuine old 
| orthodox ghost story. Aunt Susannah listened 
| with great appearance of interest. Again came 
| midnight, and again poor Sam was haunted! 
Human nature could not stand this—particu- 
| larly ebony nature, which has a peculiar terror 
| of white ghosts. Aunt Susannah took the op- 
portunity of placing Sam in the confessional, 
and his admissions, relative to his misdeeds and 
machinations, clearly indicated to Edward what 
course to take with him. The threat of dis- 
missal from the house and banishment to the 
| plantation forced Sam to acknowledge—need | 
say what? His absence from the hotel was 
duly accounted for; and when it fully appeared 
to my brother that black spirits as well as white 
were implicated in the manifestations; that Miss 
Angeline was a visitor in the city, though in all 
| the week we had never seen or heard of her, 
while Sam often had the honor of an interview, 
and was her unconscious tool; then, I say, it 
was understood why the spirit of the dead so 
considerately advised that the widowed husband 








That expressive humph! I saw that my se-| should find solace in a second marriage. And 
cret was out—my manner observed—amy uneasi- | the family secrets which the “ medium” couli 
ness detected. | declare ceased to be wonders. 


“Need’n’ tell dis chile dat!” Aunt Susannah “Now, do you think, Aunty, that girl could 


added. | have expected to bring such a thing about?” 

I felt she was right. I told her the truth.| “Eh—em!” said Aunt Susannah. “Dese 
In short I made a clean breast of it. I told|’ere Yankees! Dere is gosisses—and I know 
her of the mysterious stranger who met Edward | it.” 
as he was going to the shop. | “So does Sam!” 

“Massa Edward goern to the shop! Where The old ebony rolled with a peal of laughter, 
was dat Sam ?” | which subsided into a silent choking chuckle, 

“Why, Sam was not to be found for an hour} while her adiposity shook like a jelly. I need 
or two after he put up his horses.” | add no more, except that I have not seen An- 

“ Eh—eh—em—em !” | geline since, nor do we correspond. So, as 

I told her of the spiritualist circle, and that | above hinted, I have but twenty-nine intimate 
Edward had been put in communication with | friends left. 
the spirit of his deceased wife. That was 
enough for Aunt Susannah. She could guess 
the rest, and so could I. She did not hesitate | 
to speak out the suspicions which I hardly | Wharves will have supplanted beaver-traps 
dared trust myself to think. “And now,” I | on the rivers, and steam-engines will drive busy 
asked, “what do you think of all this?” | wheels in the valleys where the Snakes and the 

“T tell you byme-by.” | Blackfeet have so long been used to muster their 

Another night of fright at Birchknoll. But} war parties. In anticipation of the passing away 
this night my dreams were interrupted and col- | of the good old times of hunters, and. trappers, 
ored by screams of terror, not in my chamber, | and Indian wars, several industrious gentlemen 
but without. I thought of fire—of any thing | are giving the world the benefit of their expe- 
rather than of ghosts or spirits; for the cries were | rience in that wild region. One of these, Mr. 
too much like those of some brazen human throat | Alexander Ross, who was a servant of the old 
to be mistaken fo. spirit cries, or the voice of | Pacific Fur Company, and subsequently trans- 
any thing disembodied. I ran to the chamber-| ferred his services to the ill-fated Northwest. 
door, and am very much mistaken if something | and afterward to the Hudson’s Bay Company. 
white did not flit into the nursery. All was | spent forty years in the wilderness, like the Is- 
soon quiet, ant the next day I asked Susannah | raelites, and having at last reached the land of 
why she was running about at the dead hours? | promise at Red River, is beguiling his old age 
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by spinning pleasant stories about his exploits 
and his marvelous adventures. 

He is, like most of the hunters of that region, 
a Scotchman, and seems to possess most of the 
virtues of his race. A man of cool nerve, iron 
constitution, and sure eye; slow to wrath, but 
inflexible in his purpose ; fonder of conciliation 
than menace, but brave as steel in the hour of 
danger; a devout Christian, with a keen eye to 
trade: he must have been a valuable servant to 
his employers, and the right sort of man to thrive 
in the Northwest. He had been one of the first 
explorers—after Lewis and Clarke—of the Co- | 
lumbia River and Oregon; when the Pacific 
Fur Company went to pieces, at the breaking 
out of the war with England, he transferred his 
services to the Northwest Company, from which 
at that time great results were expected. He 
was at Astoria when the formal transfer took 
place, and started to resume the command of 
his post in the interior, at a place called She- 
Whaps, in company with the returning adven- | 
turers of Astor’s association. 

They traveled together as far as Onkanagan, 
where they were stopped for want of horses. In 
a valley, some two hundred miles distant, the 
Indians assemble every spring to settle questions 
of peace and war between the tribes. There 
horses can always be bought in any quantities, 
at about half the price of a trained dog, or some 
ten dollars apiece in money. Ross was dis- 
patched to purchase the required supply. 

The valley is beautiful and spacious. But 
Ross had no time to take note of its beauties. 
He had scarcely entered it, when he saw a camp, 
in true Mameluke style, covering more than six 
miles in every direction, and containing not less 
than 3000 men, exclusive of women and chil- 
dren, and perhaps 10,000 horses. ‘The scene 
was indescribable. His ears were stunned by 
the whooping, yelling, drumming, singing, laugh- 
ing, crying of human beings, the neighing of 
horses, the grunting of bears, the howling of 
dogs and wolves. it was like a great city gone 
mad. Every living thing—but the bears and 
wolves, which were tied up—was in a fever of 
motion. Ross rode boldly through the camp to 
the chiefs’ tents; when he dismounted he was 
appalled by the stern greeting from an old chief 


—* These are the men who kill our relations, | 


who cause us to mourn.” At the hint, some 
of the Indians drove off the horses on which 
oss and his men had ridden to the camp. This 
was unpromising enough; but Ross, putting a 


bold face on matters, commenced a trade in | 


horses, and bought all that were offered. As 
fast as he bought them they were driven off by 
the Indians, amidst savage yells. Then the 
savages, emboldened by the forbearance of the 
white men, began to search their baggage, and 
finding nothing to steal, grew more insolent than 
ever, snatched the men’s guns out of their hands, 
fired them off, and returned them with jeers, 
Worse than all, Ross and his party had had 
nothing to eat since their arrival but a few raw 
roots; and when they tried to cook a meal, the 


Indians thrust spears into the kettle and bore 
off its contents; thirty or forty of them adding 
emphasis to the proceeding by firing their guns 
into the ashes. All this time Ross never al- 
lowed any sign of impatience to escape him, but 
waited his opportunity, At last an Indian, see- 
ing one of the whites use his knife, snatched it 
from him. The owner claimed it angrily. The 
Indian threw off his robe, and grasping the 
knife, prepared for battle. This was evident], 
the crisis. Round the disputants gathered a 
crowd of Indians, eager to see the fight. Ross 
could no longer hold back. Cockiug a pistol, 
he walked toward the thief with the intention 
of making him the first victim in the tragedy ; 
but while in the act of drawing the weapon, the 
thought flashed across his mind that conciliation 
might possibly yet answer. He drew a knife 
instead of a pistol, and approaching the robber, 
said—“ Here, my friend, is a clief’s knife which 
I give you. The other is not a chief's knife 
return it to the man.” 

This simple act turned the tide. 





The Indian 


‘took the proffered knife with childish pleasure, 


and in the flush of his gratitude made a speech 
in favor of the whites. Ross followed up his 
advantage, and in a few minutes the squaws 
were loading a table with dainties for his bene- 
fit. Still the stolen horses were not restored. 
Turning to one of the principal chiefs, Ross 
asked him what he should say to his white fa- 


| ther when he asked for the horses they had 


bought of the Indians? He touched a sensitive 
chord; the horses were found, and delivered 
up; and thus, after a peri] whose magnitude 
they did not fully realize till they had escaped 
it, Ross and his party returned to their friends. 

In this instance, bravado would have been 
useless, as the Indians were over five hundred 
to one. Where the disparity of numbers was 
not so enormous, Mr. Ross found a bold policy 
to answer best. For many years the Indians on 
the Columbia endeavored to levy tribute on the 
hunters and their furs as they passed up or down 
the stream. ‘They were confirmed in their pur- 
pose by the folly of several of the old Nor’west- 
ers, who either allowed themselves to be fright- 
ened, or made a senseless and ineffective parade 


| of force. 


On one occasion, as Ross was conducting a 
party, heavily laden, to the trading-post, the 
Indians gathered in great numbers on the shores 
of the river, and one fellow, more like a baboon 
than a man, cried out, flourishing his gun— 
‘“‘ How long are the whites to pass here, troub- 
ling our waters and scaring our fish, without 
paying us?” 

Ross heard this Ciceronian exordium, and, 
turning sharply round upon the Indian, asked— 
“Who gave you that gun?” 

“The whites,” said he. 

“ And who gave you tobacco to smoke ?” 

“The whites.” 
| “Are you fond of your gun and your to- 
bacco ?” 
| “Yes.” 
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“Then you ought to be fond of the whites.” 

This last retort seems to have been consid- 
ered jocular on the Columbia, for the whole 
tribe roared, greatly to the discomfiture of the 
“baboon,” and for the moment the peril was 
averted. At the next portage, however, the In- 
dians pressed the whites anew, and so closely 
that the embarkation was only accomplished 
under cover of a file of muskets, cocked and 
pointed, and a swivel, likewise pointed, with 
match burning beside it. A third time that 
day the Indians were baffled through the sagac- 
ity and nerve of one of the hunters. It seems 
that they had delegated the command to three 
of their most daring warriors, who pressed toward 
the whites at the head of the throng. One of 
the white leaders, Mackenzie, noticed this, and 
walking up to the three, he presented them with 
a stone to sharpen their arrows. Then priming 
his own gun and pistols in their sight, he eyed 
them sternly, stamped on the ground, and mo- 
tioned them to sit down opposite him and com- 
pose themselves. They could not resist his eye, 
and obeyed. He sat in front of them until the 
whole of the goods were embarked, having the 
satisfaction of seeing the rest of the tribe wait 
patiently for the signal from the three chiefs 
whom he was magnetizing, and thus the Indian 
project of levying ‘‘Sound dues” on the goods 
passing over the Columbia was defeated. 

These Indians of the Far West are for the 
most part incorrigible horse-thieves. If the 
sharpest look-out is not kept up at night by 
parties traveling through the wilderness, they 
may rest assured that some of their cattle will 
be missing before morning. Horses are the 
usual game of the robbers; but, in truth, no- 


thing comes amiss to them. On one of Mr. | 


Ross’s hunting expeditions, a party of friendly 
Indians, with whom he was in company, stole 
twelve of his beaver traps. Fearful of worse if 
they were permitted to steal with impunity, he 


armed thirty-five of his men, rode over to their | 
camp, seized ten of their horses by way of pay- | 


ment, and drove them to his quarters. He then 
gave orders that every man should prepare for 
battle, and keep his eye on his gun, yet appear 
careless, as if nothing was expected. He would 
give the signal for action by striking the fore- 
most Indian with his pipe-stem. 

The Indians soon approached the camp. 
Ross drew a line, as usual, and civilly notified 
them that they must not cross it. The crowd 
obeyed sulkily ; but a few of them stepped for- 
ward and demanded the horses in a menacing 
tone. Ross replied by demanding the restora- 


tion of the traps. They protested they had not | 
stolen them, and seeing the whites apparently | 
unprepared, began to clamor and advance to- | 


ward the horses. One fellow seized a horse by 
the halter, and tried to drag him off. Ross re- 


monstrated for a while; but the Indian persist- | 


ing, he knocked him down with the long ash 
stem of his pipe. At the signal, the whole 
party sprang to arms with a shout, and in an 
instant every gun was leveled at the Indians. 


These, stunned by the shock, lost their wits, 
threw off their clothes, and plunged in a body 
into the river; so that, in five minutes, there 
was nothing to be seen of the noisy host but a 
few heads bobbing up and down in the water. 

The Snakes and other Indian tribes of Ore- 
gon differ in no essential characteristic from the 
branches of the great red family with which we 
are familiar. The same virtues and the same 
vices are conspicuous in all. Like all Indian 
traders, Mr. Ross had much reason to complain 
of their fickleness and ingratitude. 

A young Indian, known by the name of 
Prince, had lost his sister, who had been carried 
off by a war party of the Snakes. Prince was 
inconsolable. He sat down outside the fort of 
the whites and began to sing the death-song. 
Mr. Ross, fearing that he was going to commit 
suicide, went to him, and tried to reason with 
him; but the Indian never raised his head, and 
continued to sing furiously. Ross turned away 
from him, and a moment or two afterward a 
loud report was heard. Prince had shot him- 
self. ‘The ball had entered his left breast and 
emerged near the backbone; he lay in a pool 
of his own blood. Mr. Ross humanely picked 
him up and carried him into the fort. He 
had seen instances of Indians recovering from 
wounds as severe; one fellow, whose skull had 
been broken, and from whose head Ross had 
himself picked out several pieces of bone, had 
to his knowledge ridden on a hunt within six 
weeks afterward. Notwithstanding the desper- 
ate character of Prince’s wound, what reme- 
dies Ross had were applied hopefully, and sure 
enough, after six months’ careful nursing, he 
was well again. 

His first proceeding on his recovery was to 
demand a gun from Mr. Ross. The latter re- 
minded him that he owned plenty of horses, 
and could buy a gun if he chose. The Indian 
hung his head sulkily, and cried, 

“Since you are so stingy, keep your gun, and 
give me an ax!” 

Ross, nettled by the imperative tone of the 
man, refused point blank. The next moment, 
as he turned round to speak with some one, 
Prince caught up a gun and made an attempt 
|to shoot him in the back; the gun happily 
| missed fire. 

When he left the fort, as he was rather im- 
prudently allowed to do, he met a Canadian be- 
longing to the place, and asked to look at his 
gun. The Canadian handed it to him, when 
he instantly shot the horse which he rode, and 
scampered off with the gun, abusing the whites, 
and Mr. Ross in particular. 

It must be hoped that Prince is not a fair 
average of his tribe. Quite certain it is, how- 
ever, that the Iroquois, who are employed, in 
great numbers by the factors of the fur com- 
panies, are treacherous and unreliable. Mr. 
| Ross mentions frequently, that at the first ob- 
| stacle on his hunting expeditions, they invaria- 
| bly wanted to desert, and more than once might 
| have attempted to do mischief had it not been 
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for his sharp watch on them. Mr. Mackenzie, 
the well known bourgeois of the Northwest Com- 
pany, once narrowly escaped being murdered by 
some of them. They were on a hunting-party 
under his command, and persisted, contrary to 
his orders, in trafficking on their own account 
with the Indians whom they met. 
stop to these practices, a quarrel having arisen 
between a Nez Percé Indian and an Iroquois 
about a horse which the latter had purchased, 
Mr. Mackenzie drew a pistol and shot the horse 
dead. For this the Iroquois resolved to mur- 
der him. He soon won over the other men of 
his tribe, and while Mr. Mackenzie was asleep 
in his tent, a little before the break of day, 
they started on their murderous expedition. 
Fortunately for the white leader, one of his 
servants heard their footsteps and aroused his 
master just as the Iroquois and one of his com- 
panions rushed into the tent. Mackenzie tried 
to seize his pistols, but could not find them in 
the darkness; but, being a very powerful man, 
he grasped one of the tent-poles and knocked 
down the first and second of his assailants as 
fast as they appeared; this gave the servant 
time to rouse a few faithful Canadians, who 
very quickly put the other Iroquois to flight. 
The best men in that country are the French- 
Canadians and the half-breeds. Some of the 
latter, as the old hunters gravely say, acquire 
loose notions and bad principles from associa- 
ting with the independent whites and vaga- 


bonds—the white trash, as a Southerner would | 
say—who are occasionally to be found in the | 
Northwest country ; but these are the excep- | 


tion, not the rule; and all the half-breeds are 
strong, brave, and indefatigable. 

The worst men in the Northwest are the 
white stragglers who come there by accident, 
from vagabondage, or to escape the hands of jus- 
tice. Mr. Ross, like all the other officers of the 


great fur corporations, regards the service of | 


“the Company” as the only possible guarantee 
of respectability in the fur regions; this may be 


doubted by persons who do not live in the fear | 
of Sir George Simpson; but at the same time, | 


it is quite easy to understand how the forts, 
especially those on the sea-board, are occasion- 


ally infested by some of the vilest human ver- | 
The thief—the murderer— | 
is secure from justice in the Northwest terri- | 


min that breathe. 


tory; let him have strength and industry, and 
he may lead a life of royal independence and 


Far West, in the midst of Indians whose con- 


fidence he may easily win, and over whom he | 
may soon exercise the iufluence belonging to 


his superior mind. 


One of these fellows Mr. Ross met at Fort whites. 


George, on the Columbia. He was a Russian 
named Jacob, who was brought thither in irons 
for mutiny in a Boston vessel. He made such 


To put a| 


|grew a favorite with the Indians, and one day 
|induced eighteen of them to run away with him 
jon a voyage of discovery. ‘The Indians were 
jovertaken by a party sent from the fort, and 
| persuaded to return ; but Jacob made his escape, 
and associated himself with a wild native tribe 
in the neighborhood. In order to win their 
| confidence, he offered to rob the fort; and so 
daring and skillful a fellow was he, that he elud- 
ed the watch, scaled the twenty feet palisade, 
and carried off his booty. After this he was 
chosen a chief of the tribe, and word soon 
reached the fort that he was planning expedi- 
tions of a more extensive character. 

It was absolutely necessary to free the coun- 
try of so desperate a vagabond. With forty 
well-armed men, Mr. Ross set out, and marched 
straight to the encampment of the tribe which 
Jacob had honored with his company. <A spy 
gave him information as to the locality of his 
tent, and when night had fairly set in, Mr. Ross, 
with two powerful men, followed the guide to 
the spot indicated. As they approached, the 
sound of their footsteps betrayed them, and two 
shots were fired at them in rapid succession 
from the tent. As they rushed i, Jacob was 
in the act of seizing a third gun. It was wrest- 
ed from him ; but he contrived to draw a knife, 
and inflicted a terrible wound on one of his 
-aptors. The three, however, were too many 
for him; he was knocked down, handcuffed, and 
sarried off. 

The Company’s officers might have settled 
Jacob’s business for him; but they preferred 
keeping him in irons till a ship arrived, and then 

|sending him out of the country. When they 
| put him in the boat to convey him on board the 
ship, he rose, took off his old Russian cap, and 
| giving three loud cheers, cried, “ Confusion to 
j} all my enemies!” A pleasant companion for a 
lonely place was Jacob! 

It was while Ross was in the service of the 
Northwest Company that the council at Fort 
William resolved to transfer the central dépét 
of their trade on the Columbia to the spot 
where Lewis and Clarke had made their great 
treaty with the Indians some thirteen years be- 
fore. It was in the heart of the country of the 
fierce Nez Percés Indians, and was considered 
a post of no small danger. Ross was named 
to the command. The site is one of the most 
beautiful in the Western country, being on the 


bank of the Columbia at a point where it ex- 
. . . | 
plenty by the side of the silent rivers of the | 


pands into a small lake, and in the centre of a 
fertile and picturesque region. At first, the 
adventurers met with the usual, and more than 
the usual difficulties. The Indians assembled 
}and complained of the encroachments of the 
What they offered to sell they valued 
at enormous prices, and for a few days the pi- 
oneers actually suffered from want of food. 
| Then the red men offered to come to terms if 


fair promises of amendment, that the com- | the whites would give each of them a present. 
mander at the fort ventured to give him his | Ross yielded to none of their demands, but pa- 
liberty, and set him to work at the forge. But | tiently negotiated, and waited, and argued, un- 
he soon developed under his true colors. He| til he wore them out. The whites were too 
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formidable to be easily expelled by force; the 
Indians agreed at last to trade with them, and 
the building of the fort commenced. It is con- 
sidered the strongest of the Company’s forts on 
the west of the Rocky Mountains—the Gibral- 
tar of the Columbia. 
of from one to three pounds, ten swivels, sixty 


stand of muskets, twenty boarding-pikes, and a | 


box of hand-grenades constitute its weapons of 


defense. It is strengthened by four strong wood- | 


en towers or bastions, and the gate is provided 
with a sort of rude portcullis. 

In this castle Mr. Ross began to enjoy the 
life of a bourgeois. Most readers are doubtless 
aware that a bourgeois is the chief of a trading 
post or dépot; it is the dignity to which all 
hunters aspire, as being, next to a partnership, 
the highest reward earth can offer them. Nor 
is the life of a bourgeois in any wise unworthy 
of the ambition it awakens. 
Robinson in his isle, is lord of all he surveys. 
The hunters and Indians are his slaves. His 
income provides him with every luxury and 
comfort which the forest affords, and enables 
him to procure many foreign luxuries which 
are far beyond the reach of men with the same 
stipend in civilized countries. Some excellent 
private libraries are to be found at the trading 
posts of the Hudson’s Bay Company. Some 
of the best Port and Madeira in America is 
stored in their cellars. 
life of delightful leisure. Once a year for a 
few weeks, at the time of the annual migration 


of the hunters, he is kept busily employed in | 


fitting out parties, and forwarding couriers with 


dispatches. The remainder of the twelve months | 


he can spend in study agreeably diversified by 


the chase. Nor is society wanting. Many of the | 
hunters of the fur companies—like Mr. Ross— | 


are well-educated men, who have taken to the 
woods from love of sport and adventure. They 
invariably marry the whitest girl they can find ; 
and thus round each fort a small circle of so- 


ciety is formed, which is said to be pleasant | 
The balls which used to be | 


and even refined, 
given at Spokane House—the old central dé- 
pot of the Northwest Company—are celebrated 
to this day. 
old Northwester that Paris itself contains pret- 
tier girls, more lovely dresses, more graceful 


dancing, better music, and pleasanter parties | 


generally. If any cavil, let them go and see. 

That there is a strange fascination in life in 
the wilderness, is proved not only by the nos- 
talgia which every hunter feels after he has left 
the country, but by the wonderful tenacity with 
which the voyageurs, who enjoy so few of the 
comforts allotted to the bourgeois, cling to their 
wretched calling. Their stories remind one of 
Robin Hood and his merry men, without the 
windfalls from fat priors and the flagons of 
brimming wine. 
Canadian who was over sixty, and took down 
his story in his own language. 

*“T have now,” said he, “ been forty-two years 
in this country. For twenty-four I was a light 


J . ' 
Four pieces of ordnance, 


The bourgeois, like | 


The bourgeois leads a | 


It is impossible to persuade an | 


Mr. Ross met an old French 


| canoe-man ; I required but little sleep, but some- 
times got less than I required. No portage was 
|too long for me; my end of the canoe never 
| touched the ground till I saw the end of it. 
Fifty songs a day were nothing tome. I have 
saved the lives of ten Lourgeois, and was alwys 
| a favorite, because, when others stopped to carry 
at a bad spot and lost time, I pushed on, over 
rapids, over cascades, over falls—all were the 
same tome. No water, no weather ever stopped 
the paddle or the canoe. I have had twelve 
| wives in the country, and once owned fifty 
|horses and six running dogs trimmed in the 
| best style. I was then like a bourgeois, rich and 
j happy. No bourgeois had better-dressed wives 

than mine. I wanted for nothing, and I spent 
j all my earnings in the enjoyment of pleasure, 
| Five hundred pounds twice told have passed 
through my hands, though now I have not a 
| spare shirt, or a penny to buy one. Yet were 
| I young again, I would glory in commencing 

the same career again. There is no life so 
| happy as the voyageur’s life; none so independ- 
ent; no place where a man enjoys so much va- 
| riety and freedom as in the Indian country. 
| Hurrah! hurrah! pour le pays sauvage !” 

Mr. Ross’s happiness was not destined to last 
long. On the 19th June, 1816, Governor Sem- 
ple, of the Hudson’s Bay Company, heard that 
a party of Northwesters were advancing on the 
Earl of Selkirk’s infant colony at Red River. 
| With more courage than discretion he imme- 
| diately armed twenty-two men, and marched 
out to meet them. ‘The parties met, quarreled, 
shots were fired, and Governor Semple and his 
twenty-two men were all killed on the spot. 
The trials which followed; the “ private wax” 
which was carried on between the rival com- 
panies; the seizure of Fort William by the Ear! 
| of Selkirk; and the untimely death of twenty- 

three out of the forty-five victorious Northwest- 
|ers, are now matters of history. The North- 
west Company was manifestly in the wrong, 
and few tears were shed when it gave up the 
ghost a few years afterward. Mr. Ross was en- 
| dorsed over with other property to the Hudson's 
| Bay Company. 

In their service he undertook one of the first 
great hunting and trapping expeditions fhat 
were ever made into the territory of the Snake 
Indians. His party consisted of fifty-five men, 
| of whom two were Americans, seventeen Ca- 
| nadians, five half-breeds, and the rest Indians 
| of various tribes. As hunting is the normal 
| condition of these people, they took with them 
| their wives and children—twenty-five of the 
former, and sixty-four of the latter in all. 
| The baggage of the party consisted of seventy- 
| five guns, a brass three-pounder, beaver traps, 
| 392 horses, ammunition in abundance, and a 
‘few trading articles. They carried no provisions 
with them, but trusted to the luck of the hunt- 
| ers for their daily supply. 

The main game of the party was, of course, 
the beaver. When they found a safe and se- 
| cure spot, near a stream whose banks bore 


| 
| 
| 
| 





traces of the animal, they encamped, and each 
hunter sallied forth at evening to set his six 
traps. At early dawn the traps were visited, 
the beaver taken out, and the traps reset. Then 
the hunters spent the day in idleness—smoking 
and spinning yarns in the camp, till the fall of 
night warned them to visit their traps again. 
By no means a despicable life in fine weather, 
and when the Indians kept aloof. The latter | 
niece of good fortune seldom fell to their lot; 
the trappers went forth to the river with their | 
traps in one hand and gun in the other, One 
day a band of Indians would loom up in the | 
distance, and hover round menacingly till the | 
whites resolved to make an end of them, and 
charging unexpectedly would scatter them like 
a flock of birds, and perhaps find on the spot 
they had vacated a bundle of wet scalps. At | 
another time the wild men would succeed in 
carrying off a few of their horses, and defy pur- | 
suit. Sometimes the Indians would show fight. 

A hunter named M‘Donald, trapping with a | 
large party in the Snake country, was suddenly | 
attacked by a band of Piegans. The camp se- 
cured, M‘Donald started with his best men to | 
give battle. The Indians did not flinch; one | 
fellow held a ‘scalp on the top of a pole, and | 
waved it, yelling and screeching, and his com- | 
rades stood their ground till twenty of them | 
fell. The survivors, losing courage, fled pre- | 
cipitately into a coppice of wood near the bat- | 
tle-field. But three of the whites had been | 
killed, and their companions were determined | 
to avenge their death according to Northwest 
rule. M‘Donald sent to the camp for buck- | 
shot, and when it arrived poured volley after 
volley into the coppice, the Indians lying con- 
cealed within. While this murderous work was 
going on, a Canadian challenged an Iroquois to 
enter the coppice and scalp a savage with him. 
The challenge was accepted, and the two set 
off together, holding each other by the hand, 
and each grasping a scalping-knife in the other. 
When they were within a few feet of a Piegan, 
the Iroquois cried to the Canadian, “I will 
scalp this fellow; do you find another!” But 
as he stretched out his hand to seize him, the 
Piegan shot him through the head, and so be- 
spattered the Canadian with his brains that he 
was blinded, and ran hastily back to his com- 
rades. 

M‘Donald then resolved to set fire to the 
bush. It was decided that the oldest man | 
should apply the firebrand, and a poor, wrinkled 
old fellow advanced with it, trembling in every 
limb, and expecting instant death. He per- 
formed his task in safety, and in a few minutes 
the whole coppice was in a blaze. As the poor 
half-roasted Piegans emerged, the hunters took 
aim at them leisurely, and brought them down 
one by one; the Iroquois rushing in to finish 
the work with the knife. Out of seventy-five 
warriors only seven escaped the horrid mas- 
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| follow an unwary repast. 


|lessly to the ground. 
| come rushing down, howling, and each eager to 





sacre, 
The beaver are not only valuable for their 
skin, but serve as food for the hunter. Care | 
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must be taken, however, to examine the herb- 
age on which the animals feed, or mischief may 
Mr. Ross's party 
were once poisoned by feasting heartily on 
beaver, and some of them had a very narrow 
escape. The Indians eat this kind of beaver, 
but they roast it; boiled, they say, it is perni- 
cious, 

Buffalo meat is a more popular dish than 
beaver. In the Snake country, when Mr. Ross 
visited it, buffaloes were plentiful, and his hunt- 
ers had many a glorious feast, which was en- 
joyed all the more for the spice of danger which 
accompanied the chase. Inured as the North- 
west hunters are to peril, there are few among 
the boldest who can stand and look coolly at a 


| wounded buffalo, so terrible is the gaze of his 


hideous eye. If he is able to move, and the 
hunter’s gun is empty, let him look for a tree, 
or bid adieu to earth. And even when the poor 
brute can not stir, but stands propped up on his 
legs, glaring wildly on the hunters, it is safe to 
put a final ball through his head before step- 
ping up to him and pushing him over. 

More ferocious still is the Northwestern wolf, 
an animal of wonderful strength and sagacity. 
As a general rule the bear and the buffalo will 
not attack man; but in spring the wolf flies 
at every living thing he sees. Horses are his 
usual prey, and them he pursues with almost hu- 
man cunning. When a band of wolves discov- 
er a horse, they encamp at some little distance, 
all the troop squatting on their hams except 
two old fellows, who sally forth toward the horse. 
He is frightened at first by his visitors ; but they 
gambol so pleasantly in the field, and look so 
innocent and friendly, that by degrees his terror 
subsides, and he continues to graze. Then the 
wolves slowly separate, one going to the front 
of the horse, the other to his rear, and both 
frisking about as amiably, and apparently as un- 
concerned as before. Slowly and cautiously 
they approach the doomed steed with equal 
steps; when they are within springing distance 
—they can cover over twenty feet at a bound— 
both dash at him together, one at his head, the 
other at his hamstrings. Horses are proverbi- 
ally helpless under some circumstances; this is 
one of them. The most the poor creature does 
is to turn round and round, uttering cries of 
pain. In a few seconds the wolf who attacked 


| him from behind—this being the main attack— 


has cut the sinews of his legs, and he falls help- 
Then the whole pack 


tear a morsel from the living carcass. There is 
little left for the vultures. 

The hunters sometimes catch wolves in steel 
traps; but the animals frequently run off with 
the traps, heavy as they are, or gnaw their legs 
off and leave them there. When the hunters 
surprise them before the amputation is perform- 
ed, all thought of safety is forgotten in their 
rage. With teeth broken and bloody head— 
with their leg fractured, and clinging to the trap 
by the sinews only—they will fly at their enemy, 
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and even then, it is well for the hunter to make 
sure of his aim. 

Some of the Indians catch wolves by a pro- 
cess which has never been illustrated save in the 
pages of comic periodicals. They suspend the 
bait on a strong fish-hook from the branch of a 
tree, at several feet from the ground. The wolf 
springs to seize it, is caught by the hook, and 
dangles in mid-air. In that position his strength 
can not help him, and he falls an easy prey to 
his destroyer. 

Needless to say that the hunters fare sumptu- 
ously. Buffalo meat, venison, bears’ hams, and 
every description of feathered game succeed 
each other at their repasts as fancy prompts, 
till the wearied appetite seeks a repose from 
good things, and invents monstrous regales of 
mouse soup, broiled snake, and insect pie. 
Grasshoppers and crickets are an especial deli- 
cacy. Apicius, in the Far West, toasts his 
grasshoppers till they crackle like grains of gun- 
powder dropped into a frying-pan; a handful 
of these are the greatest luxury you can offer 
him. The tough old voyageur, who has shot 
his own hack when hard pressed for a meal, 
will leave the savory platter of vension, bear’s 
fat, wappatoes, and obellies, to chew a stringy 
piece of horse-flesh. And many an Indian will 
turn up his nose at the most appetizing product 
of the white man’s caldron, in order to feast 
himself in private on the ribs of a dog. 

It is painful to reflect that the monsters who 
are guilty of these horrors are more plentifully 
supplied with that prince of fish, the salmon, 
than any other people in the world. In the 
spring the salmon swim up the rivers on the 
Pacific slope, not in shoals, but in beds. They 
are speared, hooked, trapped, butchered by the 
thousand. Twenty thousand fish in a day is 
no extraordinary haul for a hunting-party. A 
cheap knife, such as sells for sixpence in our 
marine shores, is worth fifty salmon; a pin or 
a nail will purchase a dozen. 
ourselves with the reflection that Oregon will 
soon be peopled. 

All is not pleasure, however, on these trap- 
ping expeditions. ° In the month of March 
Mr. Ross found his road blocked by a high 
mountain ridge. He resolved to cross it. The 
exploring party he sent forward on snow-shoes 
to examine the way, reported that the pass was 
twelve miles long, and the snow eight feet deep. 
The Iroquois attached to the expedition at once 
declared that it was impracticable for a party 
with horses and baggage, and insisted on re- 
turning. Ross was well aware of the difficulty ; 
but he had determined to cross, so he calmly 
drew a pistol, placed it to the head of the Ir- 
oquois leader, and gave him his choice of pro- 
ceeding with the party, or paying his debt to the 
Company. The Indianssulkilysubmitted. Then 
the question was how to beat a road. They re- 
solved to try horses. Taking eighty of the 
strongest, they led them to the foot of the drift. 
A man on snow-shoes then seized the foremost 
horse by the bridle, and dragged it into the 
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snow, while another applied the whip behind. 
The animal plunged until it was exhausted: jt 
was left standing with nothing but its head and 
ears above the surface. A second was then led 
forward in the same way, through the track of 
the first, and was thus enabled to make a few 
plunges further on; then a third, and so on to 
the eightieth. When the last horse was left in 
the snow, there was nothing to be seen but a 
long row of heads and ears peeping above the 
drift. Then the horses were dragged out one 
by one, and in this manner, after nine hours 
severe labor, 580 yards of road were made. The 
next day the operation was repeated, but no 
more than 370 yards were made. Ross per- 
severed day after day, till most of the horses 
were knocked up, and only a third of the road 
was made. 

The Iroquois now again burst into rebellion. 
Provisions were growing scarce in the camp, 
and a man might well be excused for wishing 
to return. But Ross was immovable: cross 
they must, and as the horse plan had failed, 
some other must be tried. He sent a party into 
the woods to cut maliets and shovels. Dividing 
the working parties into couples, and providing 
one man with a mallet to break’the crust, while 
his companion followed with a shovel, he began 
once more the terrible job. The men wrought 
so hard that they were hardly able to mount 
their horses at night. But they persevered, and 
after nine days’ labor the road was complete, and 
preparations were made for a start. The agony 
of mind which Mr. Ross suffered during the 
night before the departure can well be con- 
ceived. It was a perfect calm; but had the 
wind begun to blow, in three or four hours the 
whole work would have been rendered useless ; 
the drift would have obliterated the road. A 
happy man was, he when he arose on the tenth 
morning and found the air as still as on the 
night before. The caravan started from the 
““Valley of Troubles,” as they christened their 
encampment, in high good-humor; and in a 
few hours they enjoyed the delight of looking 
down into the plain on the other side. 

On the top of the ridge bubbles a small spring 
into a circular pool, from which a tiny stream 
creeps down the mountain side. Mr. Ross stood 
astride of it, smoking his pipe and looking con- 
templatively into the waters. It is the source 
of the great Missouri River. 

Some will think that the mere pleasure of 
standing astride of that spring was ample re- 
compense for the labors of the expedition, to 


| say nothing of some 5000 beaver, and other 


peltries which the hunters had the satisfaction 
of carrying back to the dépét. 





SENTIMENT AND ACTION. 
<4 GREAT gift, a great gift you ask me for, 
Master Paul!” said the old man, sternly, 
turning away his head. 
“But one that you will never have cause to 
repent bestowing on me,” said Panl, eagerly. 
“Qh! Mr, Trevelyan, you do not know how 








carefully I will guard her, how tenderly I will 
reverence her, how manfully keep her from all 
sorrow and all harm! You do not know how 
much I love her, nor how fervently I honor her! 
Trust me, Sir; for you may; you can bestow 
her on none who will guard her more tenderly, 
more lovingly than I.” 

“ Ah! all young men say the same things, 
boy, before marriage. Unfortunately it is only 
experience that distinguishes between the real 
and the false, love and fancy, truth and change. 
And if that experience prove ill—there is no re- 
pairing it, Paul!” 

“Yes, yes!’ I know all that!” said Paul, im- 
patiently, yet not disrespectfully. “But it ean 
never be so with me. Time, age, experience, 
all will only prove more firmly my love and un- 
dying truth. Oh, believe in me! believe in me! 
God is my witness that my life shall justify 
you!” 

“ Foolish boy! to believe in the possibility of 
love, in the existence of constancy and happi- 
ness,” murmured Mr. Trevelyan, between his 
closed teeth. “A day will come,” he said, 
aloud, “when you will curse me in my grave, 
that I ever consented to this match; when you 
had rather I had slain her with my own hands 
than have given her to you.” 

“Never! never!” cried Paul. “Come what 
may, the happiness of having once loved and 
been loved by her, shall suffice.” 

The old man took his hand, and looked him 
earnestly in the eyes. They were sitting on a 
garden bench set in the shadow of a large horse- 
chestnut. Behind them rose the barren fell, 
with its gray granite rocks scantily covered by 
heath and junipers; before them lay a deep 
glade, flush with the richest green and bright 
with flowers. In the distance shone the sea, 
glittering like a band of silver across the open- 
ing among the trees made by that steep ravine ; 
the white sails of the distant ships lessened into 
mere specks, shining in the sun like the wings 
of white birds. It was one of those summer 
days when the sun lies like a seething fire on 
the leaves and grass—when the earth seems to 
breathe and palpitate through the low heat-mist 
quivering over her, and Nature lies so still you 
might believe her dead: it was one of those 
days which fill the soul with nameless emotion, 
and make that unfalfilled longing for love and 
beauty, which even the happiest and most richly 
dowered among us feel, a passionate desire and 
a painful void; it was a day wherein we live— 
in the true meaning of the word—because we 
feel. Perhaps it influenced even Mr. Trevelyan, 
although not easy to affect in any way; but there 
are times when a subtle influence seems to per- 
vade our whole being, and to change the direc- 
tion of all our faculties and thoughts—and this 
was one of them. 

Mr. Trevelyan was a man of calm and gentle 
manner, but with a nature hard, and cold, and 
bright as polished steel. Difficult to excite, but 
resolute when roused—whether for good or evil, 
positive, distinct, and firm—he had none of that 
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| half-hearted temporizing between the will that 


| would, and the feebleness that dare not, refuse, 
which so often holds the balance between cruel- 
ty and folly. His yes would be yes indeed, and 
there would be no appeal from his first denial. 
It was a serious matter to demand a favor from 
him; but if a pain, at least it was not a linger- 
ing one. Paul knew that his refusal would be 
abrupt and decisive, and that his promise would 
be religiously kept. And when, after a long 
silence, he said, in that compressed manner 
of his, “You may take her, I trust you,” the 
young artist felt that the worst of the danger 
was over, and that his marriage with Magdalen 
was certain now; for of her consent he never 
doubted. 

Living in a dull country-house, with no pleas- 
ures beyond the insipid occupations of a young 
girl’s drawing-room world, the visits of Paul 
Lefevre, the artist-poet, had given a new life to 
Magdalen. He had taught her painting, which 
of itself opened exhaustless mines of intellectual 
wealth before her; and he had led her to think 
for herself on many points which hitherto she 
had either never touched at all, or else thought 
on by rote. His gifted mind, full of beauty and 
| poetry, was a rare treasure to Magdalen, living 
alone with her father—a man who denied all 
intellectual power and action to women; who 
would give them so much education as would 
enable them to read a cookery-book and the 
Bible, but who thought that a higher class of 
| culture was both unnecessary and unfeminine. 
In that lonely country-place, and in that ihact- 
ive life, Paul, and his beauty, and his love, as- 
sumed a power and proportion they would not 
have had in a busier life. Want of contrast lent 
perfection, and want of occupation created an 
interest which assuredly was not born of moral 
sympathy or fitness. But the world of mystery 
in country places is always to be explained by 
these conditions. 

The result of all those long walks together 
through the woods, and across the meadows, 
and upon the craggy fells—of all those lessons 
on beauty by the piano and the easel, when art 
made another language between them, and in- 
terpreted mysteries which words could not reach 
—of those mutual studies of poetry and history, 
when the extreme limits of human thought and 
human emotion were reached, and the echoes 
of the noble chords struck then vibrated in their 
young hearts—the result of this friendship, which 
at first was simply intellectual intercourse, was, 
as might have been looked for, that Paul loved 
Magdalen, and that Magdalen loved Paul, or 
fancied that she loved him, in kind. If there 
had been some one else whom she could have 
loved—some other standard by which to meas- 
ure the requirements of her nature and the 
needs of her heart—it would then have been a 
choice; as it was, it was only an acceptance. 
She accepted as likeness what was simply ig- 
norance of diversity, and took that for under- 
standing which was want of opportunity of 








judgment. She loved Paul from gratitude for 
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his love of her, from admiration of his beauty, 


and delight in his intellect; she loved him as a} 


sister might love a brother, but scarcely as a 
woman of her strong nature would love the 
husband of her own free intelligent choice. But 
as she knew no other love, this contented her, 
and she believed implicitly in its strength and 
entireness. 

Paul came into the drawing-room, where she 


was sitting in that deep cool shadow which is | 
so pleasant when the outside world lies in such | 


burning glare. Rushing in from the sunshine, 
he could scarcely see her at first, sitting by the 
open window, behind the green blind, reading ; 
reading one of his favorite authors, marked and 
paged by him. 
face lighted up with joy and burning with 
blushes. 
beautiful, he had never looked more boyish 
than at this moment. 
was not accustomed to criticise, but rather to 


regard him as an intellectual giant beyond her | 
stature—even she was struck by his extreme | 


youthfulness of air and manner, as he came up 
timidly but joyously toward her. 

“Magdalen, your father has given his con- 
sent! we are engaged,” he said, in a low voice, 
which trembled so that it could scarcely be 
heard. 


Magdalen laid both her hands in his with a | 


frank smile. “I am very glad, Paul,” she said, 


her voice unchanged, her blue eyes as calm and | 
dreamy as ever, and not the faintest tinge across | 


her brow. Her betrothal was a name, not the 
realization of a vision; a fact, not a feeling. It 
was a necessary social ceremony between two 
persons unmarried and unconnected ; it was no 
material ratification of that dearer betrothal 
vowed in secret before. And with the child- 
like kiss, given so quietly by her, received so 
religiously by him, began the initial chapter of 
their love and banded lives. It ought to be the 
initial chapter to a drama of happiness, for no 
apparent element of happiness was wanting. 
Youth, beauty, innocence, and intellect ; what 
more was needed for the searching crucible of 
experience? One thing only. It might be 
read in the calm, still face of Magdalen, bend- 
ing so tranquilly over her book, while her 
lover sat at her feet, his whole frame convulsed 
with the passion of his joy. It might be seen 
in the immeasurable distance between their 
feelings as he buried his face in her lap, his 
long hair falling like dusky gold upon her 
white gown, and sobs expressing his love; 
while she smoothed back his hair with a tender 
but sisterly touch, wondering at his fervor, and 
at the form which his happiness took. And 
then, when he looked up, and with quivering 
lips called her his life, and his life’s best angel, 
and uttered all the wild transports which such 
a love in such a nature would utter, she, calm 
and grave and tender, would try to check him 
very gently; through all this storm of feeling, 
herself as calm and unimpassioned as if a bird 
had been singing at her knee. 


He came to her hurriedly, his | 
Though he had never looked more | 


Even Magdalen, who | 
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There was a son belonging to the Trevelyan 
| family, Andrew, nominally a lawyer in London; 
| a married man of respectable standing and pro- 
| fession, but practically a gambler and a—sharp- 
er. Perhaps, if he had been more wisely edu- 
cated, he would have turned out more satisfac- 
torily, but he had been spoilt by every kind of 
injudicious indulgence. His faults had been 
left to grow as they would, unchecked. Nay. 
in many instances they had been even encour- 
aged. So that it was no wonder if the spoilt 
and pampered child grew up the selfish, vicious, 
unrestrained man, who knew no higher law 
than his own gratification, no higher pleasure 
than personal indulgence. Love for this son 
had been one of Mr. Trevelyan’s strongest—or 
weakest—points, as one might judge. Through 
good report and evil report, in spite of knowing 
that his race was dishonored, and his name de- 
based by his evil life, the old man stood stanch 
and loving. Even when he married that wretch- 
ed woman, met with Heaven knows how or 
where, but not as Magdalen’s sister should have 
| been; even when he sent down that villainous 
Jew to tell of his arrest for a dishonored bill, 
and to demand, rather than request, enough 
money to pay off this score, and set him going 
| again—even then, the old man only turned pale 
and looked sad, but he loved lis darling boy 
none the less. It was his pride, his willful 
point of obstinate belief and groundless hope, 
and he would not be driven from it. He was 
his first-born, cradled in his arms while the halo 
of romance yet shone bright about his marriage 
life, and the golden cloud of hope tinged the 
| dim form of his future. And Mr. Trevelyan 
| was not a man of passing impressions. Affec- 
tion once marked on that granite soul of his 
| must be struck out violently, if struck out at all; 
| for neither time nor the friction of small cares 
| and petty annoyances could destroy it ; and even 
| Andrew’s worst faults had not as yet destroyed 
| the sharpness of a letter. 
Andrew lived on his professions of affection. 
| If he sent down a shameless confession of evil 
passages in his evil life, he coupled this confes- 
sion with such warm assurances of attachment, 
that the old man’s heart failed him for the stern 
place of judge, and he became the advocate in- 
stead. How could he not forgive one he loved 
so well, and who loved him so faithfully? And 
what great hope was there not yet of ultimate 
reformation when that sacred filial love contin- 
ued so unchilled! After all, it was but a youth’s 
folly that the boy was ever guilty of. His heart 
was in its right place, and all else would come 
right in time. Andrew well knew what the old 
man would think when he wrote those loving, 
dutiful letters. He used to call them his ex- 
chequer-bills, and tell his wife what each was 
worth. For he never wrote unless he wanted 
money; which, however, was frequent ; and he 
was always sure of something as the reward for 
his trouble. So things had gone on for the last 
half dozen years ; Andrew passing from bad to 
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worse with startling rapidity, until even the very 
swindlers and scoundrels with whom he associ- 
ated grew somewhat shy of him. 

One day a letter arrived to Mr. Trevelyan, 
from London. It was a curious letter, contain- 
ing minute inquiries concerning his health and 
habits, which he was prayed to answer by return 
of post. He did answer, but not on the points 
required; and a correspondence ensued, which 
at last led to the information that Andrew had 
been raising money on post-obits, and that he 
was speculating deeply on the probable chances 
of his father’s death within the next two years. 
This was perhaps the only thing that could have 
stirred Mr. Trevelyan, and this struck at the 
very root of his love by destroying his trust. 
Every thing else he could forgive, and had for- 
given, but this: and this was the blow that struck 
out that graven word which nothing else had in- 
jured, and left a void and a ruin instead. 

Magdalen knew nothing of what had hap- 
pened. She was terrified to see how pale her 
father was, while reading a certain letter in a 
strange hand, the contents of which she did not 
know; and how he suddenly drooped, as if 
struck by some fatal disease. She asked him 
if any thing had happened to vex him, but all 
he answered was, “‘ No, child, nothing that you 
ean cure,” looking sadly on the ground as he 
spoke. He folded up the letter carefully, and, 
in his precise manner, put it away among other 
papers in his drawer; and the matter seemed 
to be forgotten, or to have passed like any other 
small disturbance. But Magdalen understood 


him too well not to see that there was a painful 
secret somewhere—one that nothing of her love 
could touch, nor his own philosophy cure. More 
than once she approached the subject gently, 
for she knew that it was somehow connected 
with her brother; but he never answered her 
questions, and at last got angry with her if she 


mentioned Andrew’s name. It was very pain- 
ful for poor Magdalen to see her father break- 
ing his heart thus in silence, without suffering 
her to sympathize with him; for she thought, 
woman-like, that love and sympathy would sure- 
ly lighten his burden, whatever it might be! 
But he kept his own counsel, strictly, and Mag- 
dalen could only guess the direction, while ig- 
norant of the details of his sorrow. 

He fell ill; poorold man! No one knew ex- 
actly what was the matter with him. The doc- 
tors were at fault, and drugged him with every 
kind of abomination, some of which, at least, 
must have been wrong, if others were right. But 
no drugs would have saved him now; not the 
best nor most skillfully administered. At his 
age, the terrible revolution worked by such a 
crushing sorrow as this was beyond the reach 
of doctors’ stuff. His heart was broken. He 
had an illness of two months or more; a slow, 
sure sickness that never fluctuated, but day by 
day certainly dragged him nearer to the grave. 
He knew that he was dying, but he never men- 
tioned his son. It was his bitterest reflection to 
feel that the gambler’s calculation had been 
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lucky, and that his death would shamefully en- 
rich him. 

Magdalen hardly ever left him. Nothing 
could exceed the devotion, the tenderness, with 
which she nursed him, If love could have saved 
him he had not died while she had been with 
him! She had the rare power of embellishing 
a sick-room—making it rather a beautiful cradle 
of weakness than the antechamber to the grim 
tomb: that power which comes only by a wo- 
man’s love. The friends who came to see them 
remarked on that exquisite order and the mel- 
ancholy beauty she had given; and many of 
them said that Miss Trevelyan had changed her 
father’s sick-bed into a throne. The old man 
appreciated her now for the first time, He had 
never loved her as he had loved his son; in- 
deed, he never loved her much at all. She had 
been born after that terrible night—which no 
one but himself and his God knew of—when his 
wife’s dreamy lips, Francesca-like, muttered the 
secret kept for so many painful years, and told 
him that she had never loved him. Magdalen 
had always seemed to him to be the ratification 
of his despair, as Andrew had been the fulfill- 
ment of his hope; and it was only now, for the 
first time in life, that he acknowledged he had 
been unjust. The poor girl had felt the differ- 
ence made between them both, but she believed 
it arose from some fault in herself. She knew 
there was but little virtue in Andrew. Now 
she had taken her true position in her father’s 
love, and had become really dear to him. Be- 
fore, he had been coldly proud of her beauty, 
and he had respected her character; but he had 
never loved her. Since his illness it was differ- 
ent. He was only happy when she was sitting 
at the foot of the bed where he could see her— 
only easy when she was in the room and before 
his eyes. Once she heard him say, “ Blind! 
blind!” and “ Avenged !” while looking at his 
son’s portrait, hanging against the wall just 
above her head, as she stood by the table. 
Blind! yes, as too many of us are blind, both 
in our loves and our misappreciations. 

At last he died. He had been sinking rap- 
idly for some time, but still his death was sud- 
den at the very last. Magdalen was alone with 
him. She had given him his medicine, and had 
just shaken up his pillows and smoothed the 
coverlet, when she saw his countenance change. 
She went closer to him and asked him if he 
wanted any thing; she thought he was feeling 
faint, perhaps. His lip slightly moved, but she 
heard no sound issue from it; his eyes grew 
fixed, and that terrible film came over them; 
she raised his head, again he slightly smiled— 
a sigh: and then she was alone. 

Andrew did not know of his father’s illness. 
More than once Magdalen had entreated her 
father to allow her to write to him, but he used 
to answer, “No, my love, not yet—not till 1] 
give you leave,” in a tone and manner so dis. 
tinct and positive, that she felt nothing more 
was to be said. And in his state of weakness 
she was careful to be obedient to the utmost, 
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fearing that he should think her undutiful be- 
cause he was unable to be authoritative. So 
the old man had sickened and died in peace ; 
and Magdalen was not sorry that his death-bed 
had been undisturbed by the mockery of her 
brother’s pretended love. But when she was 
left alone she wrote hastily to Andrew, telling 
him what had happened, saying that her father 
would not allow her to write to him to inform 
him of bis illness, but that now he was the head 


of the family, and must take every thing on | 
himself; begging him at the end of her letter to | 


come down immediately and manage all as he 
liked. Andrew gave a long whistle. “What!” 
he said, “gone so soon! That little jade! if 
she had only told me he was ill, I could have 
got ten percent. more. I'll pay her out for this! 
We'll see who will be master and who mistress, 
when I’ve got things into my own hands! How- 
ever, I can’t go down to-night, so they may mud- 
dle away by themselves as they like.” 

The reason why he could not go down that 
night was, that he had made up a whist-party 
with cards so cleverly marked that no one could 
detect them; and as he expected to clear near- 
ly a hundred pounds by this coup, he was not 
disposed to lose such a good chance because his 
father was lying dead at home, and his sister 
did not like to be alone. 

He wrote, however, a few lines expressing his 
surprise at the news; not a word of grief; he 
had no need now to continue that farce; and 
authorizing her to begin all the necessary ar- 
rangements, as his agent, saying that he would 


go down to-morrow, take possession, read the 
will, and see that the funeral was properly con- 


ducted. Properly, but with stricr economy 
and simplicity, said careful Andrew—the word 
strict being underlined twice. All this seemed 
very natural to Magdalen. - Bad as it was, she 
expected nothing better. And as for his cer- 
tainties about his heirship, she herself shared 
them. She never for a moment doubted that 
he was made the heir, and that only a small 
marriage portion had been reserved for her 
when Paul—artistic, unpractical Paul—might 
be able to marry her, and keep a house wherein 
to hold her. 

The whist-party proved a failure for the cal- 
culating Andrew. Eyes as sharp as his, and 
senses as keenly alive to all the possibilities of 
trickery, were there with him; and his clever 
device, first suspected and then discovered, end- 
ed only in a scene of violence and tumult, where 
every body was robbed and every body beaten, 
and the blame of all thrown on the cheating 
host; where, moreover, he had to pay a large 
sum of money to prevent the affair being car- 
ried into the hands of the police, as some of the 
neediest and most disreputable of the guests 
threatened. 

The next day he came down to Oakfield, 
battered and jaded, and out of humor enough. 
Every thing had been arranged for the funeral, 
which was to take place to-morrow by his wish; 
and the house was full of that terrible stillness 








solemn unearthly stillness—the shadow of God’s 
hand. There was the close smell throughout, 
which a single day’s want of air and sunshine 
will produce, mingled with the scent of lavender 
and dried rose leaves, and dying flowers, gener- 
ally. The servants moved about gently and 
spoke in whispers; Magdalen sat attempting to 
work—sometimes taking up a book as if to read 
—but her tears fell over her hands instead, and 
blotted out the page. Paul wandered mourn- 
fully from room to room, his sympathy falling 
far short of Magdalen’s sorrow; “ But,” as she 
said to herself, ‘‘ who could console her? no one 
in the world!” When, in the midst of the pas- 
sionate anguish and the solemn silence that sat 
side by side, like grim angels by the threshold, 
a carriage rolled noisily to the door, and An- 
drew’s voice was heard, swearing at the man 
for having driven past the hall-step. 

Dressed with every attribute of the man of 
slang and vice, loud in voice, noisy, rough, and 
vulgar in manner, his once handsome face lined 
and attenuated by dissipation, and all his intel- 
lect put into the exaggeration of vulgarity, An- 
drew entered the hall, where Paul and Magda- 
len waited to receive him. He made no at- 
tempt, no feint, at sympathy or sorrow. So far, 
at least, he was honest. But how frightful it 
was to her who had sat so many hours by that 
dying man, till her whole soul had become in- 
terpenetrated by his—how terrible it was to have 
this gross, rude shadow flung between her sor- 
row and that sacred memory—to feel the spir- 
itual death which, in her brother’s presence, re- 
moved her father again from her! The lone- 
liness of the first hours of her orphanhood was 
nothing compared to the sickening loneliness of 
her feeling now. The coarseness of indifference 
with which he asked, first broadly, and then in 
detail, for information of his father’s last mo- 
ments—the coldness with which he listened, rub- 
bing his eyes and yawning noisily, when she told 
him such and such facts as for the mere sympa- 
thy of a common humanity would have touched 
the heart even of a stranger—the very boast of 
carelessness in every gesture ; lounging against 
the chimney-piece; flinging himself into an 
easy-chair, with one foot raised on his knee, or 
else with one hand doubled against his side, and 
the other playing with the little dog—all was 
torture to Magdalen, who felt that she also was 
included in the shameful disgrace of her brother. 

“Ah, and so this is your Joe?” he asked, 
looking at Paul through his half-shut eyes; 
then, turning to his sister, he said, in a loud 
whisper, “I say, Mag, there’s not too much good 
stuff in him! He’s a fine lad as far &s face goes; 
but hang me if I wasn’t more of a man at four- 
teen than he is now. However, that’s no affair 
of mine.” 

“T hope you will be good friends,” said Mag- 
dalen, choking, “and that you will never have 
cause to regret your relationship.” 

“'That’s a sensible speech, Mag, proper to the 
occasion. I say, did the old boy like the match ?” 
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“Do you mean papa?” said Magdalen, very 


coldly. 

“Ot course, I do!” and Andrew laughed. 

How loud and long his laugh was! It chilled 
n’s very heart within her. 

“Qh, Andrew, don’t laugh now!” she cried, 
laying her hand on his arm. “It terrifies and 
shocks me, when you know what lies above our 
heads.” 

“Don’t be a superstitious fool, Magdalen,” 
said Andrew, savagely ; “and don’t tell me what 
Iam to do and what not! You foolish girls stay 
down here moping in the country, till you don’t 
know how to live. You get into a world of ghosts 
and shadows, till you are frightened at the very 
sound of your own voices.” Andrew re-crossed 
his legs, and played with the dog's ears till it 
howled and sluuk away. 

Paul looked at the Londoner with a mild cu- 
riosity, as if he had been a kind of privileged 
wild beast ; and then, satisfied that he could do 
nothing toward taming him, and feeling ill at 
ease in his society, he went away for a titae, 
much to Magdalen’s relief and Andrew’s disap- 
pointment; for he had promised himself good 
sport in baiting him. 

Hearing that Andrew had arrived, old friends 
of the family had assembled by degrees, to hear 
the will read, and to offer assistance or condo- 
lence as their position warranted; some with a 
vague feeling of protection to Magdalen; for 
Andrew had the worst character possible in the 
neighborhood; and more than one thought it 
not unlikely that his sister might need some 
defense against him; “For,” as they said justly, 
“that dreamy lover of hers knows nothing of 
business ;” which was true enough. There was 
soon quite a large assemblage—large, that is, for 
a lonely country-house ; and Magdalen was sur- 
prised to find how relieved and protected she 
felt by their presence, They all seemed near- 
er to her than her brother; and all more sym- 
pathizing and more sorrowful for her loss. 

“ Mag, where’s the will?” said Andrew, in a 
loud voice. “I suppose you know where the old 
boy kept his things, don’t you?” He spoke as 
the master, with the tone and manner of a slave- 
driver. It was the ultimatum of coarseness. 

“In the library,” said Magdalen. 

“* Ah, stay! In the top library drawer, ain’t 
it? Don’t youthink so? I remember that used 
to be his hiding-place when I was a little lad, 
and knew all about him. If so, I can find it 
myself, Mag; I have the keys. No tricks of 
substitution, you know, gentlemen!” and, with 
a laugh and a leer, he strode out of the room. 

He soon came back, bringing a sealed pack- 
et, endorsed “‘ My will,” in Mr. Trevelyan’s hand- 
writing. 

“ Here it is, safe enough !” he said, chuckling, 
and drawing a chair nearer to the window. 
“Hang these plaguy blinds!” he cried, pluck- 
ing at them impatiently; “they don’t let a man 
see his own! Come, Mag, let’s see what he has 


left for your wedding gear. Quite enough, I'll 


Magdalen rose, and walked haughtily across 
the room: haughtily and sorrowfully: not 
wounded in her own self-love, but in her daugh- 
ter’s dignity— wounded for that dead father 
whose memory was outraged by his son. A 
look from one of the friends assembled brought 
her back to her seat; and she felt when he whis- 
pered “Bear with him quietly now, for the sake 
of your poor father,” that this was both good 
advice and the highest duty; so she controlled 
herself as well as she could, and sat down, feel- 
ing for the first time in her life dishonored. 

Andrew broke the seal of the packet, and 
took the will out of the envelope. Crossing his 
legs, and clearing his throat, with a certain dare- 
devil ‘Come on, then!” kind of air, he began 
to read it aloud. The will set forth that all the 
lands, tenements, etc., of which he, the testator, 
might die possessed, were bequeathed to his dear 
son, Andrew, with the exception of fifty pounds 
a year to be paid to Magdalen, whom he con- 
fided to the tender care of her brother, “in full 
reliance on his love and honor.” The bulk of 
the property was about eight hundred a year. 
It was all clear and distinct, signed and attest- 
ed in due form ; but Andrew’s face had changed 
as he came to the close. 

“Aha! What's this?” he cried, looking 
fiercely at Magdalen, whose arm he seized as 
she bent forward when he called her. “ What 
devil’s work have you been after here, with all 
your pretended love and sickening flattery?” 
and he almost struck her as he shook her arm 
violently. 

“ Andrew, what are you talking of?” said 
Magdalen, starting up and flinging off his hand. 
“Even at such a time as this, and from my 
brother, I can not submit to such language.” 

“You are right, Magdalen! For shame, for 
shame, Mr. Trevelyan!” went round the room. 

“Judge me, all of you!” exclaimed Andrew, 
hoarsely, rising and facing his sister. “Judge 
me by yourselves! If any of you have seen 
your very lives and the lives of your children 
snatched away by a demon’s turn like this, you 
can feel with me, and understand my violence. 
Violence it is not, but righteous and most just 
anger. This was why she never told me of my 
father’s illness!” he added, grasping Magdalen’s 
shoulder, as she stood firmly before him. “This 
was why she practiced all her arts, and made 
the old man, doting on his death-bed, believe 
her devoted to him, not his money—he, who had 
never liked her in life, making her his heir!” 

“ Heir!” cried Magdalen, turning pale. “His 
heir!” she repeated, as if in a dream. 

“ Aha! I had been too honest for him, had 
I!” continued Andrew, without noticing the in- 
terruption. “I was not courtier—not flatterer 
enough, wasn’t I! And this was why she has 
always been the firebrand between him and me, 
exaggerating every little indiscretion, and turn- 
ing his love for me into coldness—as she has 
done lately—all to steal a march upon me, and 
cut me out of my inheritance, I, the only son, 





be bound, else my name’s not Andrew!” 


to be disinherited for such a worthless fool as 
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that! By Jove, gentlemen, it is maddening! 
Listen to the pretty little codicil I find,” he con- 
tinued, in a tone of bitter banter, striking his 
forefinger against the parchment: “‘I hereby 
tevoke all former wills and testaments whatso- 
ever or whensoever made by me, and leave to 
my dear daughter, Magdalen, the sole use and 
benefit of all that I may die possessed of, wheth- 
er in lands or money. I also leave her my sole 
executrix. Signed, Andrew Trevelyan. Wit- 
nesses, Paul Lefevre and Mary Anne Taylor.’ 
And you are in this, too, sir!” he said, turning 
savagely to Paul. “By heaven, there seems to 
be a pretty plot hatched here !” 

“T saw Mr. Trevelyan sign that paper, and I 
and Mary Anne Taylor witnessed it; but I did 
not know what it was I signed,” answered Paul, 
hesitatingly. 

Andrew bent his bloodshot eyes full upon 
him; and from him to Magdalen, and back 
again. He looked at the writing of the codicil 
attentively—a profound silence in the room— 
and again he looked at them. 

“Where is this Mary Anne Taylor?” he ask- 
ed, in a hoarse whisper. 

“You know that she is dead; she was our 
nurse,” said Magdalen, in a low voice. 

“T see it all—a plot, gentlemen! a plot!” 
he shrieked.* “* But as I live, it shall not go 
unpunished! I see it all now, and you and 
the whole world shall see it too. That writing 
is not like my father’s—my sister’s lover one 
of the witnesses, and her nurse, conveniently 
dead since, the other. I am no child, to be 
taken in by any thing so clumsy and self-evi- 
dent as this!” He flung the paper on the floor, 
and trampled it once or twice beneath his heel. 
“T shall not stay for the mockery of this funer- 
al,” he said; “‘I have no business here. My 
curse upon you all !—my deadly, blighting curse, 
and my revenge to come! That is my share in 
the funeral to-morrow.” 

“ Andrew! Andrew! do not go: do not dis- 
honor poor papa so shamefully!” exclaimed 
Magdalen, clinging to him. “Think of what 
you owe him. Andrew, reflect.” 

“Owe him?” cried Andrew. ‘ What I owe 
you; and what I will pay you.” He dashed 
her from him with an oath ; then, repeating his 
curse, he flung himself from the room, and so 
from the house; leaving the pale corpse stiffen- 
ing in the chamber above, without a thought, a 
prayer, or a sigh for what had loved him so 
well. 

Itt. 

The excitement and disappointment of the 
last few days, added to the craziness of a con- 
stitution broken by dissipation, struck Andrew 
with a terrible fit of delirium tremens, from 
which it was thought he would never recover. 
He could not, therefore, make any opposition ; 
and Magdalen proved the will, and took pos- 
session of the property undisturbed, wondering 
why he never answered her letters nor acknowl- 
edged the remittances she sent him. In her 
own mind she determined that her brother 











should share equally with herself in her inher. 
itance; only she would not bind herself to this 
by any written deed or agreement, as she wish- 
ed to reserve the right of distribution according 
to her own judgment and the circumstances of 
his family. She was uneasy at his silence, how- 
ever, and more than once spoke of going her- 
self to London, to see what was the matter. 
But Paul, who had a horror of scenes, and who 
dreaded any thing like contest infinitely more 
than he hated oppression and wrong, persuaded 
her to remain quiet; telling her that if there 
was ill in store for her, it would come soon 
enough, without her meeting it half-way, and 
that silence was the best thing that could hap- 
pen between them. And, as Madgalen felt he 
was right, she remained in the country: calmer 
and happier as the sharpness of her sorrow wore 
away by time. 

** A letter, miss!” said the servant, one day, 
bringing in a coarse-looking epistle sealed with 
a wafer and marked with a sprawling blot of 
ink. It was wet, too, with rain, and had been 
suffered to fall into the mud. Magdalen took 
it carelessly, thinking it was a circular or a beg- 
ging-letter ; not at first recognizing the writing. 
But she soon changed when she opened it and 
read the name at the end. It was written by 
Andrew, in a trembling straggling hand, as if 
he had indeed been very ill; but written with 
all the force and bitterness of his nature—as if 
death had never been near enough to teach him 
gentleness or reformation. It began by accus- 
ing her broadly of having “ forged that pretend- 
ed codicil.” It made no kind of hesitation in 
the matter. “For you know,” it said, “how 
well you can imitate my father’s handwriting. 
I have now in my possession letters—more than 
one—written by you, which any one would 
swear were more like his writing than that 
trumpery codicil you have attempted to palm 
off. I little thought, when I used to laugh at 
your innocent forgeries, that I should ever have 
to shudder at a forgery so vile and guilty as 
this. However, to spare you the inevitable ruin 
that must fall on you, I make you an offer, 
though an illegal one—compounding a felony 
—which would, if known, bring me into almost 
as bad a place as yourself. Yet, because you 
are my sister, I will run the risk, and commit 
this legal offense. I have some compassion still 
left for you, base, treacherous, and false as you 
have proved yourself to be. If, then, you will 
quietly give up possession of every thing you 
hold now under your forged ‘codicil, and con- 
tent yourself with the fifty pounds a year left 
you by the true will—and which, I must say, I 
think a very handsome provision for you—I 
will let the matter drop, and you shall never 
hear me allude to it again. I will even give 
you an asylum in my house, if you could bear 
to see the family you had so wickedly tried to 
ruin. If you do not accept this most generous 
offer on my part (by which I shall lose the fifty 
pounds a year that would be mine on the de- 
tection of your guilt), I will at once put the 
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matter into the hands of my friends, and you 
may defend yourself as you can. Your con- 
cealment of my father’s illness—telling me only 
when he was dead—your letters, written to me 
in imitation of his handwriting, will condemn 
you without a moment’s hesitation, or the hope 
of appeal. Beware! and think well before you 
refuse your only chance of salvation. If you 
reject my offer, be prepared to brave infamy and 
transportation; for you will find me inexorable. 
Take my advice as your brother and friend— 
still your friend, in spite of your evil conduct— 
and give up possession quietly. You will find 
that Iam right. ANprew TREVELYAN.” 
Magdalen sat stupefied. She could not at 
the first analyze her own feelings nor reason 
out her position, It was as if she had been 
suddenly branded with hot iron, the pain of 
which suddenly took away thought and power. 
But the numbness of that sudden terror soon 
passed. A strong nature like hers could not 
long remain prostrate beneath any shock. In- 
deed, the fiercer the blow the fiercer would be 
the resistance. Her brother Andrew had not 
calculated well when he thought she would be 
conquered by the mere force of an accusation. 
Some of the nature of the father had passed 
into her also, and submission without a struggle 
was as impossible to her as the bending of a 
strong rod of iron by achild. But—what was 
she to do? for, after all, there was much to be 
considered besides her own temper. What was 
her position, and how should she act for her 
own honor and for the best in point of morals? 
She knew, of course, that the codicil had been 
written by her father’s own hand; that it was 
his express and deliberate will. She could not, 
therefore, give up her right without transgress- 
ing that will, which of itself—whether for her 
own advantage or against it—was a thing she 
would always hold sacred above every thing else 
in the world. It was her father’s will that she 
was resolute to maintain, more than her own 
fortune. ‘Then another, and this time a more 
selfish, side of the question: This fortune en- 
abled her to marry Paul. Without it, she knew 
that their marriage was hopeless; at least, for 
many years to come. Unpractical to the last 
degree, visionary, poetic, generous, unreal, his 
love even for her would never make him prac- 
tical and rational; never make him capable of 
earning a livelihood by an art which he assert- 
ed lost all its divinity so soon as it became venal. 
Had she then the right, waiving all other prin- 
ciples, to destroy the future of her betrothed by 
yielding to the false assumption of her brother? 
Was it not, on the contrary, her duty to take 
thought of him, if none of herself; and was she 
not justified in maintaining for him what, for 
very weariness, she might have been driven into 
relinquishing for herself alone? Again, a third 
consideration, and not a trifling one. If she 
gave up her rights without a struggle, would not 
the whole world say it was because she knew 
herself to be guilty, and was frightened at the 
thought of exposure? And how would she 





feel, even, though innocent, when it was said 
of her that she had violated the will, betrayed 
the trust, and dishonored the grave of the be- 
ing she most honored! No! ‘The girl's heart 
swelled and her eye flashed. No! She would 
defend herself, cost what it might. Innocent, 
she would maintain her innocence; and, justi- 
fied in her inheritance, she would preserve it 

gainst all assaults. Let who could deprive her 
of it! 

She crushed the letter in her hand with a 
strong and passionate gesture, and then sat 
down to write to her brother. The pen was 
long in her hand before the tumult within her 
subsided, When she did write her expressions 
were emphatic butcalm. She distinctly refused 
to give up her rights: she denied the charge of 
forgery in two words; not deigning to discuss 
the charge; but she expressed her determina- 
tion to defend her innocence to the last farthing 
of her estate, and to the uttermost verge of her 
strength, body and mind. 

While Magdalen was still quivering with ex- 
citement, like a young war-horse at the first 
sound of the trumpet, Paul came to her to pay 
her his evening visit. Ever loving, ever gen- 
tle, and even feminine in his ways, he was more 
so to-day than usual. He wore an expression 
of thought and love so earnest, so unearthly, 
that he might have been a spirit or an angel 
come down to teach godliness and purity. But 
there was nothing which could teach them man- 
agement or strength. His brown hair parted in 
the middle and falling quite to his shoulders in 
rich undulating tresses, his small, slender figure, 
his white hands, with those taper fingers and 
pink nails which speak the idealist, were all so 
womanly, that he might have been a woman 
dressed in man’s clothes for all there was of 
masculine or powerful in his mind or person. 
Magdalen, on the contrary, tall, well-formed, 
perfectly organized, with well-shaped but rather 
large hands—the hand of a useful and practical 
person—resolute though quiet, and with that 
calm steady manner, different from coldness, 
which is usually the expression of strength— 
standing there, nerved for a deadly combat, her 
nostrils dilated, her chest heaving, her hair 
pushed back from her broad full forehead, and 
the eyes flashing beneath their straight dark 
brows—Magualen, full of the passion and pow- 
er of actual life, looked like a beautiful Ama- 
zon by the side of a young shepherd-boy. Cer- 
tainly she did not look like the weak woman 
needing the protection of his arm, as is the re- 
ceived fable respecting men and women, what- 
soever their characteristics. 

“« Magdalen, how glorious you look to-day !” 
said Paul, with fervor, taking her hand. 

She looked at him quietly enough; but with a 
certain distraction, a certain indifference, which 
could not be reduced to words, but was easy to 
be felt by one who loved; and her hand lay 
passively in his. 

“Come and sit by the window,” he said, “we 








have so few days of sunshine left us now, so few 
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moments of beauty before the winter, that we 
ought to make the most of them while they are 
here.” 

For it was the late autumn now, when the 
sunsets are so grand and the cloud scenery so 
glorious. 

“You know, Magdalen, how I love to watch 
the sunset with you,” Paul went on to say, “how 
I love to see the clouds pass through the sky, 
to read their vague words of promise, to shape 
from them bright auguries of the future, to feel 
that they are words passing between us, speak- 
ing to each of our love more beautifully than 
even loving words falling on the ear. And, when 
I turn and see your face lighted up with the same 
thoughts as have been burning in my heart; 
when I feel the glory of your great love round 
me, then,. Magdalen, I feel that I have been 
prophetic in my hope; an enthusiast but a seer 
as well. And you, Magdalen, do you not also 
dream of our future—of that beautiful future, 
once far off like a faint star on the horizon, but 
now a glorious temple, on the threshold of which 
our feet are already set? Do you never think 
of the time when sacred words shall add their 
sanctity also to our sacred love? when the grand 
name of wife shall inclose and crown your life ? 
Do no great loving thoughts burn through your 
heart as through mine, Magdalen, and seem to 
lift you up from earth to heaven ?” 

“Yes, Paul,” said Magdalen, dreamily. “Oh, 
yes! I often think of it.” She spoke as if she 
thought of other things. 

Paul looked at her wistfully for a moment; 
then, drawing the low stool on which he sat 
nearer—for it was his fancy always to sit at her 
feet—and pressing that unanswering hand yet 
more tenderly, caressing it as a child, with whom 
caresses cure all ills. Yet the fingers coldly fell 
on his, which throbbed in every nerve. He flung 
back the hair from his eyes, and with a visible 
effort looked up joyously as before. 

“Oh, Magdalen!” he continued, “I can not 
tell, even to myself, and still less to you, how 
much I love you; how my whole life and heart 
and soul are bound up in you, and how my vir- 
tue and inspiration own you also for their source! 
If you were taken from me, Magdalen, I should 
die as flowers die when they are cut from the 
stalk. I seem to draw my very being from you; 
and to have no strength and no joy but that 
which you give me. Are you glad, Magdalen, 
that I love you so much ?” 

“Yes, Paul,” said Magdalen, wearily, “I am 
very glad.” 

“T feel, Magdalen, that we shall do such great 
things in life together!—that by your inspira- 
tion I shall be, in art, what no man of my time 
er generation has been, and what I could not 
have been without you. You are so beautiful, 
so glorious! Oh, what a great and solemn joy 
it is to me that you have brightened across my 
path—that I have had the grand task of leading 
and directing your mind, and that I have brought 
you out into the light from the mental shad- 
ow in which you formerly lived! What glorious 





lessons we shall give the world together! What 
an example we shall offer, for all men to follow 
and walk by !” 

“What are we to do, Paul?” said Magdalen, 
not knowing exactly what to say; but seeing 
that her lover waited for an answer. 

“Can you ask what we are to do? can you 
now, after all that I have said, be doubtful of 
our mission ?” cried Paul. 

“Why you know, Paul, you are never very 
definite,” said Magdalen; who, having dashed 
into the middle of the truth unawares, was 
obliged to make the best of it now. She did 
not know where she got the courage to speak as 
she did; but it seemed to her an easier thing 
to-day—she did not know why—to tell Paul that 
he was an enthusiast, than it had ever been before. 

“My Magdalen !—but I must not chide you, 
love; I know that you have not reached my 
place of faith, from whose heights the world 
looks so small, and insuperable difficulties seem 
so easy. What is our mission? Is it not that 
I am to be the artist, the great artist of my 
day? embodying thoughts which the world is 
too skeptical and material, too irreligious and 
God-forgetting to keep in daily view; giving 
back its true religion to my art; giving back 
its forgotten glory, and raising it from the dust 
where the iron heels of trade and skepticism 
have crushed it for so long? jis it not that I 
am to be the Raphael, the Michael Angelo of 
England? And you—oh, what will you not be 
in my glorious life! You will be its star, its 
love, its glory! When I am dead it will be 
written on my tomb that this great artist was 
made great by love; that Magdalen, his queen- 
ly wife, had sat by his side as his inspiration, 
and his interpreter of the divine. Oh, Magda- 
len! Magdalen! do not doubt our mission, nor 
of the glorious manner in which we shall fulfill 
it; for we shall regenerate the art-world to- 
gether! Apart we should be nothing; no, Mag- 
dalen, without me your strength would crumble 
into ashes, as mine would without you. We 
were made to be the leaders of our age, the 
founders of a new race, and of a higher genera- 
tion. We were made to be the restorers of 
faith and love to art. Magdalen, we shall be 
all that man and wife can be together, and our 
lives shall be a deathless lesson of good and 
beauty to mankind. Is it not so?” 

“Yes, Paul, I hope,” said Magdalen; “ but 
will you please let go my hand,” for, in her pres- 
ent state of excitement, she could not bear the 
nervous irritation produced by his restless touch. 
It was as much as she could do to listen to his 
dreamy voice and vague visions with composure. 
Those restless burning fingers passing perpetu- 
ally over her hand, irritated her beyond her self- 
command. 

“Do you not love me, Magdalen ?” he said, 
letting her hand fall mournfully. His eyes filled 
with tears. 

“Yes. I love you very much, and you know 
that I do; but it disconcerts me to have my 
hand held. And then yours is so unquiet.” 
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“ No expression of your love could annoy me, | 
whatever it might be,” said Paul, very sadly. 

“Don’t be vexed with me, dear Paul; we are 
more nervous on some days than on others, and 
to-day I am not very well.” 

“ And does your love depend on your health, 
Magdalen? If I were dying, yourcaresses would 
be just as precious as in my best moments !” 
His eyes turned to the sky where the sun was 
sinking into darkness, and his lip quivered. 

With a strange gesture, sudden and abrupt, 
feeling for the first time annoyed at being obliged 
to soothe him so like a child, Magdalen passed 
her hand across his hair with a caressing ges- 
ture—that still was hardly loving. 

His tears grew larger, though now for joy, 
and fell fast and heavy on her lap: He took 
her hand, and kissed it eagerly. 

Magdalen turned away, “I wish he were 
more manly, and did not cry so soon,” she said 
to herself; “and oh! how I wish that he was 
more of a man of the world, and understood the 
realities of life better than he does !” 

In the terrible conflicts of real passion—in 
her first outstep into actual life—the vague and 
dreamy hopes of Paul; his impracticable asser- 
tions, his unreal romance, and the sufficiency to 
him of mere words—of the mere visions they 
called up, rose through the tumult in her own 
heart like the notes of an olian harp through 
the clang of martial music. ‘They were very 
beautiful, but meaningless ; without purpose or 
design ; vague sounds, struck mournfully and at 
hazard by the passing wind. What she wanted 
then was some powerful manly practical advis- 
er, on whom she could rely for real assistance. 
Paul’s poetry was very lovely, but very unsta- 
ble; and, in spite of all his assertions respect- 
ing the strength that he bestowed, Magdalen 
felt that a child would have been as useful in 
her present pass as he. He wearied her, too. 
Like a hungry man, she wanted substance, and 
he gave her only dreams and visions. She be- 
gan to be conscious of his weakness; not con- 
fessedly conscious, but none the less really so; 
sensitive, tender as he was; easily wounded, 
easily soothed again by caresses; so living on 
words, and so satisfied with them; so certain 
that in the future—that future which never 
comes to the idealist—he would be touching 
pencil or brush, and spending his days in dreams 
and love-making; a power in art, yet seldom 
child-like in actual experience, but child-like in 
his vain belief that he had received all the teach- 
ing life conld give him, and that he did not re- 
quire further experience. 

“No, no,” Magdalen used to say to herself, 
“he is nor guide nor strength to me.” 

Paul saw something of this feeling. He knew 
that his words often fell coldly on her ear, and 
that not a pulse of her calm, strong heart beat 
in unison with his, throbbing wildly at the fu- 
ture of fame and influence he was picturing. 
And soon he knew, too, that her character was 
developing itself in a direction away from him, 


his. But he shut his eyes to that, and only suf- 
fered instead of acknowledging. 
IV. 

Before proceeding to extremities, Andrew 
wrote again and again to Magdalen. Altering 
his tone with every letter; sometimes sending 
threats, sometimes entreaties; now endeavor- 
ing to terrify her into submission, and now to 
cajole her into complaisance. For a week this 
went on, not a day passing without a letter of 
one or the other character. When he did not 
insult her by evil names and foul suspicions ; 
when he did not wound her in every nerve of 
her woman’s heart, and wring her pride till the 
sense of degradation became real torture, he ap- 
pealed to her generosity in the most heart-rend- 
ing terms, for the sake of his wife and fgmily 
and the influence that his disinheritance would 
have on his world when known. It would be 
his death-blow. It was from death that he 
asked her to save him. Though perhaps that 
letter wound up with a fierce attack, and an in- 
timation that to-morrow, without fail, he would 
send down a policeman and handcuffs, 

Magdalen was peculiarly frank by nature; 
yet she was not able to speak to Paul of the 
news which troubled her. She knew that he 
could not go through with it bravely, and she 
did not want the additional embarrassment of 
his weakness. If he sunk, as she was quite 
sure he would, under the first approach of such 
a gigantic trouble, she would have to support 
him as well as herself. That would complicate 
her troubles. So she said nothing, and bore her 
own burden in silence. But this was the begin- 
ning of sorrow between them. Pre-occupied, 
excited, and consequently irritable, her whole 
mind and soul bent on one thing only, and that 
of such fearful import as to overshadow every 
other portion of her life, Magdalen grew hourly 
more and more impatient of Paul's girlish ten- 
derness and poetic reveries; of his gentle be- 
wailings, worse than impatient. He never com- 
plained, but he perpetually bewailed—in a dove- 
like fashion, without any expressed cause. He 
spoke always in a melancholy voice and on mel- 
ancholy subjects: he wrote sad verses, and wept 
much; under any kind of emotion, whether joy 
or grief, tears were always in his eyes. He fol- 
lowed her about the house with a kind of mourn- 
ful watching, as if he was afraid of something 
carrying her off bodily from before his eyes. 
He was forever creeping close to her, nestling 
in, if she had left space on the sofa large enough 
for a sparrow to perch on. Then she would 
move farther away, with perhaps an apology. 
Then he would look hurt; perhaps have a fit 
of mournful sulkiness, which it was inexpressibly 
painful to witness. _ When that was passed, he 
would go to her with an air tenderly forgiving, 
and attempt some gentle caress; and, when she 
repulsed him, as she generally did now—although 
she did not know why, his caresses annoyed her 
—he would either droop suddenly like a stricken 
bird, or stand like the lover in a melodrama, 





and that her soul was disengaging itself from 


who opens his vest and cries, ‘Tyrant! strike 
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your victim !” with that provoking kind of res- | time before it comes to that,” she added, with 
ignation which infers meek virtue on the one | an accent that said of itself, “I am happy to be 


side and hard barbarity on the other! Or, with 
the temporary combativeness which belongs to | 
weak natures, he would press any particular | 
manifestation of love on her until he made her 
accept it, unless she had undertaken to discuss | 
the matter openly, which was not desirable for 
either. So she would submit to his offered kiss, 
or suffer him to take her hand, or hold her waist 
and press him to her (they were just the same 
height, and she was much the stronger), with 
her teeth set hard and her nerves strung like | 
cords. She felt sometimes as if she could have | 
killed him when he touched her. 

He came oftener than ever to the house; and | 
he had always haunted it like a spectre or an | 
unlaid ghost. But now he was never absent; 
she was never alone, never free from him. She | 
began to weary of him fearfully, and to feel that 
solitude was an unspeakable luxury. She was 
brought to the pass of feeling that, to escape 
from Paul Lefevre, her affianced lover, was one | 
of the things most to be desired and attained in | 
her daily life. He tried to lead her to talk of | 
their marriage, and she turned pale instead. 
He spoke of the great things they would do in 
life together, and her lip curled contemptuously. 
He repeated again and again his own high hopes, 
and she answered, “ Dreamer! to believe in a 
future cf fame without endeavor; content to 
say that you will be famous, while taking no | 
means to become so; dreaming away the hours 
which should be employed in action, and think- | 
ing that the will can do all things, even without | 
translating that will into deeds: enthusiast! who 
of ideas makes realities, and of hopes certain- | 
ties!” This was but a sorry answer, however | 
true, to the burning thoughts that did verily 
stand the young artist in place of deeds. They 
were finding out how little moral harmony there 
was between their natures, and how unfit they 
were for the real union of life. 

Paul came one day, as usual, early in the 
morning. He used to run all the way from his 
lodgings to Oakfield, so that he always came in 
a terribly excited, heated, panting condition, 


| able to say so.” 


Paul had long been choking with sobs, kept 
back with a wonderful amount of self-command, 
for him. But now, he suddenly gave way. A 
violent flood of tears burst from him as he ex- 


| claimed, “Magdalen! Magdalen! we are drift- 
|ing fearfully apart. Tell me what you disap- 


prove of in me; and trust me, my beloved, I 


| will alter it, whatever it may be—were it to cut 
| my very heart out—to please you !” 


He sobbed so bitterly that Magdalen was al- 
| most overcome too. For she had a real affec- 
tion for him, if not quite the strength of love 
desirable between persons who are betrothed. 

“Dear Paul,” she said, gently, “I dare say 
|I have been very much changed lately ; but I 
have been suffering a great deal of misery, which 


| [have not liked to tell you of. That is the only 
| reason of my coldness. 


I know that I have been 
cold and changed, but then I have been harassed. 
Will you forgive me?” And she looked and 
spoke gently and lovingly. 

“But why have you not told me, Magdalen?” 
cried Paul, still sobbing. ‘ Why have you con- 


| cealed any thing of your life from me? Does 


not all belong to me now, Magdalen; and have 
I not the right to share your burdens with you? 
You have not done well to conceal any thing 
from me?” 

“Perhaps I have not,” answered Magdalen, 
kindly; “but I did it for the best, Paul.” 
“TI know you did! I know you did! 
could not do wrong. 


You 
If ever you make a mis- 


| take, it is from a nobler motive than others 


have. But now, open your heart to me, Mag- 
dalen ; it will do you good; and I will help you 


| and support you!” 


Magdalen glanced down at the upturned face, 
still flushed and suffused with tears; nervous, 
quivering, full of passion, but so weak; and a 
smile stole over her own calm, grand features 
—like the features of a Greek goddess—as she 
said to herself, “Support! from him!” 

‘* My brother disputes the will,” she said, sud- 
denly. “He says that the codicil which you 





which of itself irritated Magdalen. To-day he | witnessed is a forgery ; that I forged my father’s 
came, flushed and eager; pouring out a volume | handwriting, and that you were privy to it, of 
of love as he entered, and for this greeting fling- |eourse. I can write like poor papa, as you 
ing himself at Magdalen’s feet, embracing her | know; and as I have often written letters to 
knees, and calling her his morning star and his | Andrew in jest, pretending that they came from 
life. Magdalen had not slept all the previous | poor papa, he has a strong case. On this fact, 
night; she too was excited, but in a different | as the principal evidence against me—on the 
way— irritable and nervous. She would have | fact, also, of the codicil being written in a 


given the world to be alone, but how could she 
send Paul away? However, being there, she 
must make him reasonable. He spoke to her 
passionately and tenderly; she answered him 
in monosyllables, her head turned away or her 
eyes on the ground. - He took her hand, and 
she withdrew it, saying, “ Dear Paul, leave me 
alone to-day, and do not touch me.” He asked 
her if she had chosen the plain silk or the flow- 
ered, for her wedding dress, and she said, 
“Neither,” very coldly. “We have plenty of 





trembling hand, very unlike my father’s firm 
distinct writing, he has founded his charge of 
forgery. Is it not painfal ?” 

“But what are you going to do, Magdalen?” 
said Paul, who had become deadly pale, and 
was trembling. 

“Dispute the point to the last inch of 
ground,” she answered firmly. 

He covered his face in his hands. 
obliged to do this?” he asked. 

“No; I had a letter again to-day from my 


“ Are you 
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prother, offering, as he has done before, to with- 
draw his charge, and not proceed with the affair 
at all, if I will give up possession, and destroy 
the codicil. If I do not, he will have me ar- 
rested for felony.” 

“Magdalen!” That tremendous word, fel- 
ony, had an overpowering effect on Paul; and 
he asked wildly, “You will not surely let it 
come to this?” 

“What else can I do, Paul ?” 

“Give it all up to your brother—to the last 
farthing—your portion—all—rather than begin 
this unholy and most unfeminine strife.” 

«“ And what are we to do then, Paul, when I 
am a beggar?” q 

“What! can you ask me, love? Hand-in- 
hand we will wander through the world; my 
art our aid, our love our consolation and pro- 
tection. We shall not be deserted, Magdalen.” 

“What! give it up, Paul, and allow him and 
the world to believe me guilty? be myself my 
executioner? I could not do that.” 

“Let them believe what they like, Magdalen. 
Does belief make truth? Are you not innocent? 
Who judges you but God? What is the opin- 
ion of the world, compared to the truth of your 
innocence, and the reality of Heaven’s favor? 
Magdalen, take my advice—do not enter into 
this contest. Give it all up without a struggle. 
Come to me! my arm shall uphold you, my 
heart shall shelter you.” 

“That is very well in words,” said Magdalen, 
a little coldly ; “but you know that in reality it 
means nothing. If I give up this property, we 
give up all hope of our union. We have no- 
thing for our support but this; what would you 
do, then ?” 

“My art,” said Paul. “Have I not said so 
already ?” 

“Your art? how can you rely on that? Have 
you not always said that you could not paint for 
money, and that so soon as you began any thing 
like a commission, you lost all power and in- 
spiration? Have you not again and again con- 
gratulated yourself on this good fortune, as giv- 
ing you the power of painting for fame, and the 
regeneration of mankind?” And Magdalen’s 
lip slightly curled. 

“ But if necessary, and if I could not support 
you, I would postpone our marriage to an in- 
definite time, Magdalen, rather than that you 
should do wrong to your nature.” 

“ And you think a manful defense of my just 
rights a wrong act, Paul?” 

“ Against a brother—yes.” 

“Then must we submit to any oppression 
and tyranny whatsoever, rather than defend 
ourselves? Is this a man’s creed?” Mag- 
dalen was speaking now with somewhat undis- 
guised contempt. 

“Yes!” said Paul, his lips quivering, “I 
would rather you submitted patiently and wo- 
man-like to any wrong than that you came out 
into the open day to defend yourself. The pub- 
licity! The disgrace! You—you, my queenly 
Magdalen, in the criminal’s place; gazed at by 





the coarse rabble; spoken of by the licentious 
press; your beauty commented on; your inno- 
cence made the theme of arguments and doubt, 
bandied about from counsel to counsel; tor- 
mented, insulted; looked at by bold eyes—nev- 
er! never! Magdalen, it would break my heart! 
It would be such degradation to you as I could 
never bear. For I am jealous of you for your 
own sake!” 

“Is not this rather childish ?” said Magdalen, 
“ Have you no more sense of justice—of justice 
to one’s self—of innate dignity, and the worth 
which can not be lessened by any outward act ? 
Are you not frightening yourself with words as 
much as you sometimes flatter yourself with 
words, when you say that you will protect and 
support me, and live by your art? I know what 
the future would be, better than you know, Paul. 
I am neither so good nor so enthusiastic as yon, 
but I am more rational, and I think I under- 
stand real life better than you.” 

“Magdalen! I am losing you!” was all that 
Paul could say, as he sunk upon the sofa, near- 
ly suffocated with tears. 

“Dear Paul, be reasonable,” said Magdalen, 
more tenderly; “‘what can you expect from me, 
a woman of strong will, and holding my father’s 
wishes as the most sacred things on earth, but 
the determination to uphold my right and fulfill 
his intentions? If every time in our lives I dif- 
fer from you in opinion, and even in action, it 
would never do ever for me to yield to such a 
terrible fit of despair as this, Paul,” and she 
tried to smile. ‘This will never do!” 

* Magdalen—darling wife—do with me as 
you will! Only love me, be gentle with me, 
stay near me, and do then as you will, even with 
my conscience! Arrange my life as you like. 
I am passive in your hands.” 

“Your conscience ?” said Magdalen. “I am 
not dealing with your conscience, nor your life, 
excepting in so far as it relates to my own. 
What I do is in my own affairs, and the re- 
sponsibility, both social and moral, is on my 
own head only. I do not associate you in any 
way with it, nor lay a feather’s weight upon 
you!” She did not mean to speak proudly, and 
yet she did. 

He raised his head. “Do as you will,” he 
repeated. “Only love me, and let the rest 

” 

“This is my protector,” thought Magdalen, 
standing a little apart and looking at him mourn- 
fully. “A weak, poetic boy of intellect, but of 
no power; of thought, but of no real force of 
action. And I—” she laid her hand on her 
bosom heaving with emotion, “and I must be 
strong enough for both, and never let him nor 
the world know that I regard him but as a pet- 
ted child, whom I must soothe by caresses, and 
from whom I must guard the truth.” 

This discussion had no good effect on either 
of them. Magdalen could not overcome the 
impression left by Paul's tears on her. She nev- 
er thought of him now without associating him 
with an hysterical fit; which is neither a pleas. 
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ant nor a dignified association of ideas with any 
man, more especially the man who is to be the 
lord and master. Her manners grew colder; 
and with her coldness came a certain shadowy 
assumption of superiority; a certain vague ex- 
pression of contempt, which cut Paul to the soul. 
Yet he felt that he deserved both. But his un- 
happiness did not add to his strength. He dai- 
ly became more unhappy, daily more hysterical. 
His health suffered, his finely-chiseled features 
became like the beauty of a heart-broken angel ; 
his lips were painfully contracted, and so were 
his brows; and his eyes—those large, tender, 
liquid blue orbs—were never wholly free from 
tears, even while he forced himself to smile, in 
such a ghastly fashion as imposed on none but 
himself. When Magdalen scolded him for be- 
ing miserable, he smiled in this awful way, and 
askefl her what more she wanted ?—and didn’t 
she see how happy and joyous he was? 

In the midst of this painful state of things, 
Andrew, seeing that nothing could be done 
either by menace or entreaty, suddenly resolved 
on extreme measures. In one of his drunken 
fits of fury, when he was more like a demon 
than a man, he procured a warrant for the ap- 
prehension of his sister on a charge of forgery ; 
and ten minutes after it was granted by the 
magistrate, a police officer was dispatched to 
that still quiet country house where he, the 
prosecutor, was born, to bring to a felon’s trial 
the playmate of his early years, and the friend 
of his manhood—his only and defenseless sis- 
ter. 

It was in the grim autumn twilight when Mag- 
dalen and Paul heard a carriage pass through 
the lawn gates, and drive up to the house. Paul 
had been unusually doleful all the day, for Mag- 
dalen had been unusually absent in her man- 
ners. She had expected a letter from her broth- 
er as usual; and, not receiving one, anticipated 
some evil, and was thinking how she should best 
meet it. Paul, who referred all things to love, 
wondered why she was not soothed by his ca- 
resses. He thought it unkind in her to refuse 
them, and unloving to doubt their power. He 
had been troublesome and tearful; and Mag- 
dalen had been provoked into more than one 
harsh speech, and more than one look of intense 
weariness, which had not mended matters, even 
as they stood. When she heard the carriage- 
wheels, for a moment her heart sank within 
her: she felt what they brought, she knew what 


they foreboded. And, when a strange voice | 
was heard in the passage, asking for her, and a | 


tall, resolute-looking man was ushered into the 
drawing-room—which he seemed instantly to 
take possession of by the first glance of his eye 
—she knew without a word passing between 


them that he was an officer, and had come to | 


arrest her. 

“T am very sorry, miss,” he said, in an off- 
hand kind of way, but with great kindness of 
manner, too—as much kindness, that is, as an 
officer with a warrant against you in his pocket 
ean show, “It is a painful office I have been 


obliged to undertake; but I am compelled to 
fulfill my duty.” 

“ Yes,” said Magdalen, quietly; she had risen 
as the man entered. ‘Of course you must do 
your duty.” 

The officer pulled out apiece of paper. “Here 
is a warrant for your arrest,” he said, “on g 
charge of forgery; at the suit of your brother, 
Mr. Andrew Trevelyan. I am afraid, miss, ] 
must ask you to trouble yourself to come along 
with me.” 

“Where?” said Magdalen, not moving a 
muscle of her countenance—only placing her 
hand on her heart by a simply instinctive ac- 
tion. 

“Before a magistrate first, miss, and then, 
perhaps, to prison,” said the officer, respectfully, 
“You may be able to find bail, and I hope you 
will.” 

“T will ring the bell,” answered the girl, stil] 
calm, and yet resolute, “and order my maid to 
prepare what will be necessary for me. Will 
you not sit down? And may I not offer you 
some refreshment ?” 

Faul had sunk back in a stupor when he 
heard what errand that muffled stranger had 
come upon. But, when Magdalen, having given 
her orders, turned to him and spoke to him as 
quietly as if nothing had happened, he started 
up and flung himself on his knees, beseeching 
her to give up every thing, to sign any thing, 
confess to any thing, rather than submit to this 
terrible trial. Oh that she would listen to him! 
Oh that she had but listened to him when he 
had first spoken! that she had had courage to 
prefer a life like the brave old troubadours of a 
better time—the heroic artists of the day when 
art was heroism—to this fearful skepticism of 
to-day ; and had trusted to Providence and him! 
Oh, that his life could buy her safety! that he 
could deliver her by some heroic deed that should 
not only free her, but stir men’s hearts to brav- 
ery and nobleness to the latest time! And then 
he sobbed afresh ; and the nerveless arms, which 
were to stir the world, fell weaker than a weak 
| girl’s round her. 

“Hush,” said Magdalen, gravely; “do not 
| distress yourself so painfully! You know that 
|I am guiltless; be sure then that I shall be 
| proved so. Do not fret; do not agitate your- 
| self. You, who trust so in truth and God, will 
|he not defend the innocent, and will not my 
| truth be of itself sufficient to protect me ?” 
| No, no, Magdalen! they are going to mur- 
der you!” cried Paul, clinging to her. “ Mag- 
dalen! I shall never see you more!” 

“ Not so bad as that, young gentleman,” said 
ithe officer, mildly, taking him up from the 
| ground as if he had been a child; unloosing his 
nervous clutch on Magdalen’s gown, and seating 
him on the sofa. ‘I assure you we are going 
to do your aunt no kind of harm. Let go her 
dress, my dear young Sir—she has need of all 
her fortitude, and you are only knocking it down 
by carrying on so. She will come out well 
enough. I know too much of these things not 
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to know the truth when I see it staring before 
my eyes.” 

“« Will she be proved innocent?” cried Paul, 
appealing to the officer, as if he were a Rhada- 
manthus. “ Shall I ever see her again? Mag- 
dalen! Magdalen! are we to meet only in the 
grave? Is the tomb to be the altar of our mar- 
riage vow ?” 

“Dear Paul, for Heaven’s sake a little cour- 
age; a little fortitude !” said Magdalen, laying 
her hand on his shoulder. “Where is your 
manhood? I, a woman on whose head all this 
misery is accumulated, I should blush to bear 
myself as you do! Cheerup! I am not sent 
to the colonies yet!” and she smiled, sadly 
enough. 


He tried to rise, but his agitation was so ex- | 


treme that he could not stand. Half-fainting, 
he gunk into a chair, while the maid brought in 
a carpet-bag in great wonder and grief, and some 
suspicion of the truth. The officer drank a glass 
of wine, with an unusual feeling of oppression 
at his heart. Magdalen, in her black dress, her 
face as pale and as composed as marble, look- 
ing as if she had concentrated all her strength 
and courage within her heart and held a grasp 
of iron over her nerves, leant over Paul; who, 
trembling and faint, seemed to be dying. She 
stooped down and kissed his forehead, murmur- 
ing softly some love names which he preferred 
to all others. He revived, only to catch con- 
vulsively at her hands and waist, and try to hold 
her near to him by force. 

The calm, grand air with which she gently 
undid that feverish clasp, while he still cried, 
“Nothing, not even your own will, shall part 
us!” the quiet majesty with which she forced 
him to be calm and to listen to her—* If, in- 
deed, he wished to do her any good, rather than 
merely to indulge the selfish weakness of his 
own sorrow”—Paul felt that she was the stron- 
gest now, if never before in their whole lives to- 
gether; and, while her influence was on him, 
he controlled himself sufficiently to understand 
what she said. 

“Listen,” she said, in a deeper and more 
monotonous voice than usual, “do you wish me 
to feel that I have left behind me a child, to 
weep at my departure, or a man to care for my 
interests? If a man, rouse yourself; if a child, 
ean you ask me to yoke my life to a child’s 
feebleness? Listen to me well, Paul, for much 
depends now on you.” 

“Oh, Magdalen, you know I would give my 
life for you!” cried the poor boy, passionately. 

“T know that, but I want only your self-com- 
mand. Write to that friend you have spoken 
of to me, the barrister, Horace Rutherford. Tell 
him to come to me; if you send a special mes- 
senger, he can be with me by nine o'clock to- 
morrow morning, and he can perhaps arrange 
for my release. Be calm, be courageous, and 
useful, and remember your own faith in truth. 
Good-by! you can do me good only by your 
courage and self-control.” 


| 


head; and he, awed rather than calmed, let her 
go from the room quietly, without making any 
effort further to keep her. But, when the car- 
riage rolled away from the door and bore to 
infamy all that he loved on earth—while the 
servants clustered round him terrified and weep- 
ing, and asked what it all meant—his strength 
gave way again; and for long hours he was 
alternating between fainting and hysterics. In 
this way, much precious time, of inestimable 
value, was lost before he remembered Magda- 
len’s request, or was able to write to his friend 
and only hope, Horace Rutherford. 


Vv. 

Horace Rutherford arrived as soon as possible 
after the receipt of Paul's incoherent letter, and 
in a very short time Magdalen was free ; released 
on bail, to take her trial at the next assizes. 

It was an easy matter enough. Any man of 
the world who understood how to conduct the 
affairs of real life, even if not a lawyer, could 
have managed it. Yet there was something in 
the promptitude and decision with which Mr. 
Rutherford acted, that to Magdalen, accustom- 
ed to the timidity and want of practical power 
in Paul, seemed almost heroic, because it was 
simply manly. She never knew how feeble she 
felt her lover to be until she had unconsciously 
compared him with another of his own age; one 
of his friends; educated under much the same 
influences, yet on whom life had wrought such 
different effects, and to whom it had taught such 
different lessons. Not that she did not fully 
recognize the graces of Paul's mind and intel- 
lect. The positive and practical nature of Hor- 
ace struck her with greater admiration, perhaps, 
because it was a new study, and because it was 
more in accordance with her own. 

Horace was soon heart and soul in the cause. 
If Magdalen had been his own sister, he could 
not have worked with more loyal zeal than he 
did, leaving no stone unturned by which he 
could establish her innocence. He made mi- 
nute inquiries as to all the old intimates of her 
father: the trusted family friends. He got their 
addresses, so far as Magdalen could give them ; 
and, when she failed, if he could only have the 
smallest clew, he managed to follow it up to 
the end. But, as yet, he heard nothing from 
any of them that could be of use. One, of 
whom Magdalen spoke the most, escaped him. 
About two years ago he had gone abroad; to 
the German baths: since then, he had been 
wandering about the Continent, and had finally 
gone to Spain; but his only relative (a sister 
who lived in Devonshire), knew not precisely 
whither. As there was not much time before 
the assizes, he could not afford to waste a single 
day. But Horace never flagged in hope, en- 
deavor, and encouraging assurances to Magda- 
len; continuing his search after Mr. Slade, the 
missing family friend, with extraordinary perti- 
nacity. Magdalen was content to let the mat- 
ter rest wholly with him, to believe in his wis- 
dom and his energy, and to feel secure so long 





She stooped down and again kissed his fore- 





as he told her she might feel so. 
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They made a strangely-contrasting group, the 
three friends; as unlike physically as they were 
morally; and yet each so excellent in his own 
way. Magdalen and Paul were both handsome, 
as has been shown before; but Horace had no 
great share of good looks; yet he had some- 
thing that compensated for the want of them. 
He was below the middle size; but firm and 
strong, and so well proportioned that his want 
of height was not noticeable. Indeed, he left 
on many the impression that he was a tall man. 
He had a rugged, irregular face: but its large 
black eyes, and the raven hair curling thick and 
close gave a rough beauty to it. Although 
every feature was artistically unlovely ; though 
the broad nose, thick at the base and blunt at 
the end, the unshaped lips, thick also and ir- 
regular, the powerful chin and square jaw, were 
none of them in harmony, yet, from these un- 
promising elements, came such a noble expres- 
sion, such a look of energy and frankness and 
quickness and penetration, that no one ever re- 
marked that Horace Rutherford was what peo- 
ple call a plain man. His,manners were rath- 
er abrupt; a smile was generally playing round 
his lips, and his eyes were eyes that spoke and 
laughed. His conversation was quick and brill- 
iant; usually on some topic of the day; rarely 
metaphysical or abstract. He spoke well, told 


stories and anecdotes with great spirit, was brave, 
generous, prompt, and determined ; a man whose 
hope, energy, and self-command were all but 
unconquerable. 

What a different being he was to sensitive, 


shy, poetic, tremulous, fair-haired Paul! whose 
smiles were like sun-flashes on an April day, 
and whose tears sprang as easily as a child’s, 
and were dried like a child’s. ‘The one, the 
man of action, born to battle with and to con- 
trol real life as it passed by ; to lead in the thick 
of the fight: the other, the poet, resting apart 
and above the daily things of earth, thinking 
great thoughts, uttering beautiful words, but 
doing no deeds; the dreamer, the singer, the 
poet, but not the man. 

By their side, to make up the group, Magda- 
len—paler than she used to be, and thinner and 
graver, with her dark-brown hair and gray-blue 
eyes, with her cold, dreamy face, in which only 
resolute will and the first traces of sorrow could 
be seen, and her manners half queenly, half 
girlish—stood before the one as a goddess to be 
worshiped, before the other, as a woman to be 
protected. Paul reverenced the strength he 
could not imitate, and Horace loved the inno- 
cence he could so well defend. 

Horace soon saw that something was amiss 
between the betrothed lovers. Indeed, Paul 
told him as much not many hours after his ar- 
rival at Oakfield; and, having made that first 
confession, had ever since drawn largely on his 
friend's sympathy and forbearance; going to 
him to complain every time there had been any 
little misunderstanding between him and Mag- 
dalen; which was very often. Horace was kind 
and sympathizing, and gave Paul good advice ; 





telling him not to be so sensitive ; although he 
could not but think Magdalen harsh. But what 
was to be done? He saw plainly enough where 
the fault lay—yet who could mend it? If not 
themselves, then no one! ‘They were unsuit- 
ed—that was the one sad word that comprised 
all the rest. 

“ But Paul,” said Horace one day when Paul 
had been complaining of Magdalen’s temper— 
“but, Paul, you must forgive a little petulance 
for the sake of the greatness underneath. Re. 
member—only steel cuts; lead, dull and harm. 
less, will not scratch a fly.” 

“Yes, Horace, but Magdalen is so changed! 
She was never very demonstrative, but she was 
never so cold as she is now,” said Paul, sorrow. 
fully. 

“Think of how much she has to occupy her; 
think of the bitter pass of life she is in. Ft is 
very well for unoccupied people like you, Paul, 
to do nothing and think of nothing all day long, 
but of love; but the thoughts of a mind torn 
and troubled are very different.” 

“So it may be,” persisted Paul, naively, “but 
I have had nothing to do with her trials, and 
she should not visit them on me. Why should 
she be cold to me because her brother is a vil- 
lain ?” 

“Well, my dear fellow, that is rather diffi- 
cult to answer; yet you must be content that it 
should be so. People are never just when they 
are excited ; and Miss Trevelyan is excited, and 
may perhaps be unjust to you; so you are to 
her in your very sensitiveness. Women are 
delicate creatures to manage, Panl, even the 
strongest of them. As a man, who ought to be 
the superior in moral power, don’t you think 
you could be less sensitive and more consider- 
ate ?” 

“T am sure,” said Paul, timidly, “I do all in 
my power for her. If she demanded any serv- 
ice such as hero or Paladin of old would give, I 
would do it for her—oh, how cheerfully, how 
gratefully !” 

“Yes,” answered Horace, with a faint smile; 
“but you are not required to give these great 
services. You are only required to be temper- 
ate in your judgment, manly, and self-relying. 
Believe, me, Paul, there is often more real he- 
roism in the suppression of doubt, and of the 
sorrow which springs from doubt, than in any 
George and the Dragon conflict of‘olden times. 
We are all so apt to demand too much. He is 
the real social hero who unselfishly demands 
but little.” 

Paul looked distressed. 

“ Horace, I need not tell you how much I 
love her,” he said, fervently. ‘She is my life; 
the life-blood of my whole being. ‘The world 
would be dark and cold without her; she is all 
I love—all—all! And when I see her coldness 
to me, and think that she does not approve of 
me, it breaks my heart. I can not stand up 
against it. Weak, passionate, boyish, mad—I 
may be all—but it is love for her, and sorrow 
that makes me so!” 
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“Have you no stronger heart than this? 
Why, the real man would be able to support 
more than his lover’s ill-temper—not that Miss 
Trevelyan is ill-tempered ; but I see that she is 
fretted and irritable—and yet have a ‘heart 
strong enough for every fate.’ You talk of 
heroic deeds; yet you neglect your real hero- 
ism, which is to bear a little waywardness brave- 
ly. Paul, Paul! how often we neglect the flow- 
ers at our feet, while stretching out our hands 
yainly to those above our heads! How often 
we neglect the virtues we possess in dreaming 
of those that are impossible for us to attain!” 

“ You are right, Horace,” said Paul— quite 
right; and I will show Magdalen that I am 
worthy of her.” 

At that moment Magdalen came into the 
room. Paul was full of the impulse created 
by Hlorace’s exhortations. He flew to meet 
her, took her hand and pressed it between both 
his own. 

Magdalen colored deeply, and withdrew her 
hand, saying, in a low voice: 

“Paul, Ido not like this kind of thing before 
other people.” 

“But Horace. He is my brother—like my 
own flesh and blood. He might see and know 
of any thing between us.” 

“Mr, Rutherford is not my brother,” answered 
Magdalen, hurriedly; ‘‘and,” she added, more 
haughtily, perhaps, than she intended, “I -will 
not allow these absurdities before him.” 

All this passed in a low voice; but Horace 
heard every word of it. He was agitated, 
unconsciously ; and, while thinking Magdalen 
harsh, yet blessed her in his heart. Magdalen, 
also, was confused and rather angry. She turn- 
ed away without saying what she had come to 
say to Horace, and left the room; Paul stand- 
ing like the statue of despair. 

“There! See how she treats me!” he cried, 
pettishly, pacing about the room. “You see it 
now for yourself, Horace ; you see her contempt 
and her coldness. She rules me with a rod of 
iron; she makes me her slave, and then.spurns 
me because I am her slave. She might be gen- 
tlerto me. What did I do to deserve this? I, 
who love her so much.” 

He flung himself on the sofa, burying his face 
in his hands, and quivering convulsively. 

“Ts this your way of bearing a little displeas- 
ure ?” cried Horace, in his cheery voice, patting 
his shoulder. ‘Come, have a little more pluck 
for this once. You, who talk of Milton and 
Cromwell, and all those iron heroes, as if their 
lives were as easy as painting—do you think 
they would approve of this ?” 

“Yes,” said Paul, almost fiercely, looking up 
with a strange mixture of feverish passion and 
grief; “yes, they would. The strongest men 
love the best, and sensitiveness is not weakness.” 

“Sensitiveness—no. But this is not mere 
sensitiveness; it is naked folly,” said Horace, 
in his clear, calm voice. 

“Folly, Horace? Such a word from you?” 

“Yes, from me, Paul; and don’t give way 














again, there’s a dear fellow, and I will tell you 
why I call it folly. You tease Miss Trevelyan 
with your love, a little inopportunely offered— 
you often tease her so, You never bave the 
good sense to see it in that light; but complain 
of her coldness, when you ought to be ashamed 
of your own want of discretion. You are so pen- 
etrated by your own feelings, that you can not 
see hers. She is bothered by you; annoyed, 
and tells you so roundly; and you go off into 
a fit of childish despair. The thing lies in a 
nutshell, and that nutshell you must crack, to 
get common sense out of it. Now, don’t bom- 
bard me with blighted feelings,” he added, see- 
ing that Paul was about to argue. ‘Accept my 
view as both just and real. You will find your 
account in being guided by a little more world- 
ly wisdom than you have hitherto allowed. Be- 
lieve me when [I tell you so.” And Horace 
strode out of the room before Paul could an- 
swer. He went to find Magdalen, intending to 
lecture her as well, and to make her feel that 
she was unkind, and persuade her into better 
behavior. For it was very sad to see these 
young people teasing each other so much, all 
for want of common sense and mutual under- 
standing. 

She was in the dining-room when he went to 
her; standing very mournfully by the window, 
looking out on the drizzling rain that fell like 
the fringe of a mourning garment from the dark 
clouds above. Her own face was as sad as the 
heavens, and her heart was as heavy as her eyes. 
When Horace came near her, she turned with 
a little impatient movement, for she one it 
was Paul come to have a scene and then Thake 
up. When she saw it was Horace, a flush like 
crimson flashed suddenly across her face. She 
smiled, and half held out her hand, sighing as 
if suddenly relieved from some heavy burden. 
Then, as if she remembered something, she 
drew herself away, checked the impulse and the 
smile both, and looked at him almost as coldly 
as she would have looked at Paul. 

“]T have come to take a liberty,” said Horace, 
smiling, but with a certain embarrassment of 
manner, too. For he did not like this business, 
now that he was close upon it. 

“ What is it?” asked Magdalen. “Not avery 
great one, I am sure.” 

“I want to have a long quiet talk with yon, 
if you will allow me,” he answered, and leading 
her to a chair. His manner was slightly au- 
thoritative; but it pleased Magdalen, surfeited 
as she was with loving slavery. 

“Has any thing gone wrong, Mr. Ruther- 
ford ?” 

“In your cause? no, nothing; but much in 
your life will go wrong, if you are not careful. 
Forgive my frankness; I am an old friend now, 
and feel as if I have the right to advise. May 
I speak openly, without the fear of offending 
you, Miss Trevelyan?” 

“Yes,” said Magdalen, timidly. 

“Twill, then. I want to speak to you about 
my old friend, Paul.” 
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“What of him?” asked Magdalen, with one 
of her sudden looks of pride. 

“Do not be offended, Miss Trevelyan ; I will 
say nothing that ought to shock the most sens- 
itive pride. But I must be frank. Do you 
think you are wise—I do not say right, but sim- 
ply wise—in your conduct to Paul? It is a 
delicate subject, and one that I have no earthly 
right to approach; but you are young and in- 
experienced, and seem to me to want a judi- 
cious adviser. Let us pass all ceremony. Think 
of me as of an old gray-headed priest come to 
confess you, and let no false modesty mar my 
usefulness to you. Are you not somewhat harsh 
and hard to Paul? He loves you very dearly 
—more than you perhaps know; his whole life 
seems to hang on you—his whole happiness on 
your kindness.” 

“Too much so,” said Magdalen, suddenly. 
“Tf he did not love me so much; if he could 
live without following me, like a child after its 
nurse; if he could bear a little impatience, and 
perhaps injustice, without weeping as he does— 
which only makes me more impatient and more 
cold, Mr. Rutherford; if he had more practical 
power, more knowledge of the world, and were 
less dreamy and romantic; if he did not always 
talk of the future so wildly, and with such strange 
satisfaction; if, instead of imagining himself a 
hero, he would be content to be first a man, I 
should be kinder to him: but”—and Magdalen 
looked up, with a full and almost appealing look, 
into Horace’s face—“he wearies me! I am very, 
very sorry for it. Iwould give all I have in the 
ae not to feel so wearied by him, but I can 
not help it. I love and respect him very much.” 
And Magdalen got up and walked away. “If,” 
she then said, suddenly coming back and stand- 
ing before Horace, with an expression and in an 
attitude sufficiently passionate, “if he has told 
you to speak to me, you may tell him in retarn 
what I have said. My love for him will be al- 
ways in proportion to his own manliness and 
common sense. If he continues as he has been 
ever since poor papa’s death, I shall get to hate 
him. My husband must be a man who can help 
and direct me, not a child sobbing out melan- 
choly bits of poetry.” 

Magdalen, as if she had uttered the most tre- 
mendous secret, and committed the most atro- 
cious crime, rushed from the room to her own 
chamber up stairs ; where, locking the door, she 
flung herself on her knees, and, for the first 
time since her arrest, fell into such a passion 
of grief as she had never yielded to in her life 
before. 

Horace sat for a few moments shading his 
eyes after she had left. Something in her tone 
and manner had thrilled through him; and, 
while wishing to condemn her, had enlisted him 
on her side. She looked so strong and beau- 
tiful, and he felt how far below her Paul was; 
he understood also what she must feel as a wo- 
man lately come to the knowledge of her strength 
and of her lover’s weakness together. Horace 
pitied them both; but he pitied Magdalen the 


more, because he sympathized most with her. 
If he had been a woman, perhaps hé would have 
pitied Paul. 

“Ah, well!” said Horace, half aloud, rising 
from the sofa; ‘I dare say they will get on bet- 
ter when they are once fairly married. It is a 
terrible position for both, and no one knows 
which is more to blame—for certainly Paul is 
very tiresome, and Magdalen is harsh,” which 
was all that could be said for and against both. 

After this lecture from Horace, Magdalen, 
by a visible effort over herself, was kinder to 
Paul than she had been of late, and the boy 
was consequently as wildly happy as he had 
formerly been unreasonably in despair. But 
Horace saw, by every sign which Magdalen 
strove to hide, that his raptures bored her as 
much as his complaints had done before; and 
that the cause of their disunion lay deeper fhan 
any thing that Paul could do or undo now. She 
was disenchanted, and saw their want of moral 
likeness—perhaps she exaggerated it: but it 
was still there, and could not be repaired. The 
effort of a few days soon became too much for 
Magdalen : again she relapsed into her old man- 
ner of impatience and coldness, and again Paul 
became heart-broken and hysterical. 

Again Paul spoke to Horace—again besonght 
his intercession; with such despair, such ruin 
of hope and happiness; with such a wrecked 
life, that Horace, strangely unwilling, was forced, 
for mere pity’s sake, to undertake this most 
painful and unpleasant task. And, as whatever 
he undertook he went through with thoroughly, 
he spoke to Magdalen again with even more de- 
cision, force, and distinctness than before. And 
he told her plainly that she was very wrong. 

“Did Paul give you this mission ?” said Mag- 
dalen, haughtily. 

“He certainly spoke to me-of your coldness 
to him; but I have also seen it for myself,” 
Horace said, not looking in her face. 

“ And may I ask what you advise—nay, de- 
sire me to do ?” said Magdalen, still in the same 
manner. 

“Be as kind to him as possible,” said Hor- 
ace, stealing a glance into her flushing face. 

“And you—who, at least, are manly—can 
say such a word to me for my future husband !” 
exclaimed Magdalen, bitterly. ‘Kind! kind! 
—the word you would use to a child, or a slave, 
or a pet lap-dog! Kind to a man who ought 
to stand as your ideal of good and of power, to 
the being whom, next to God, you ought to rev- 
erence and worship. Kind! he asks his friend 
to plead with his obdurate lover, and beg her to 
be kind !” 

She looked at him with her proud head flung 
back and her eyes as hard and as bright as steel. 
Her lip did not curl, only her nostrils dilated, 
and those glittering eyes looked unutterable con- 
tempt—contempt even of him. Then a dim 
softness came over them; that cold glitter was 
lost in a deeper and darker radiance—some- 
thing that was not a tear, but that softened them 





like tears, stole up into them, as she looked at 
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him, steadily, but timidly. The pride of that 
haughty hei was gone, the swelling throat re~ 
laxed and bent forward; and Horace felt his 
own eyes grow dim and dark like hers, as he 
met and returned her look. He held out his 
hand, she laid hers in it, and he pressed it 
warmly. 

“ Poor child !” he said, “ poor child!” 

A sigh, so deep and heart-sent, that, despite 
her effort to suppress it, escaped from her like 
a shivering kind of groan, awoke her as from 
an instant’s trance, and she withdrew her hand 
hastily; turning away from him. But a shad- 
ow had fallen between them, and words, which 
the ear never heard, had been spoken from heart 
to heart. Horace started as if he had seen a 
horrible vision, or heard unholy words, and, pass- 
ing her, said, without looking at her, “If you 
aré strong, do not tratnple on the weak.” And 
so left her, in a state which she could not define 
to be either happiness or unhappiness. 

“She is right,” said Horace, “and Paul is a 
fool. How I used once to envy that boy’s beau- 
ty and poetry! But now—lI would rather be 
the most rugged-featured ogre that ever terri- 
fied a naughty child, if I were but strong and 
manly, than accept all his loveliness and his 
weakness with it. No woman shall say of me, 
that she does not respect me—not even Mag- 
dalen !” 

So Paul was not much advanced by this in- 
terview; and all that Horace said, when he 
questioned him as to his success, was the pithy 
advice—* Let her alone,” and “ don’t worry me 
now, Paul, I am busy.” 

VL 

The assize-time was fast approaching, and 
the trial of Miss Trevelyan for forgery was, of 
course, the talk of the neighborhood. It can be 
imagined what was the excitement in a country 
place, where the family was so well known, and 
where every one took that peculiar kind of in- 
terest in each other—half fault-finding and half 
responsiblé—which gives a domestic character, 
though not always a domestic charm, to a small 
society. Of course Andrew Trevelyan found 
some partisans. There are always advocates 
for every side and every person. Even about 
Oakfield a few—not many—were to be found 
who thonght, indeed, that that codicil was very 
strange, when every one knew how fond old Mr. 
Trevelyan was of his son, and how little he had 
ever cared for his daughter; and who said also 
that it was unjust; for though Andrew had been 
a wild young fellow enough, yet he was married 
and steadied now, and all that ought to be for- 
gotten. Mr, Trevelyan had forgiven him many 
times before. If he had forgiven his marriage, 
he need not have been so very harsh for any 
thing else. And after all, what had he done 
to justify his disinheritance? Magdalen was a 
good girl enough, they dared say; but she was 
one of those plaguy clever women one never 
ean trust. The neighbors talked and wrangled 
in this way among themselves; there being 
Guelfs and Ghibellines about Oakfield—strong 





Andrewites and Magdalenians, Horace worked 
in his own way, letting no one into his plans; 
while Paul suffered such agonies of mind from 
the coming shame and publicity as might al- 
most earn forgiveness for his cowardice. 

The day came, and Magdalen’s trial came 
too. The court was crowded. Every person 
of any note whatsoever in the county was there. 
Wagers had been made about it ; irreconcilable 
quarrels and one marriage had alike sprung out 
of it: it had lighted up a civil war all about 
Oakfield, and every one was anxious to see how 
the battle would terminate. The Andrewites 
were the weakest in numbers, but the most pow- 
erful in lungs; while the Magdalenians content- 
ed themselves with the frigid sympathy of all 
well-bred people, and “hoped poor Miss Tre- 
velyan would succeed.” The case was called; 
and, in the midst of the most profound silence, 
Magdalen took her place in the felon’s dock. 

She was ordered to remove her bonnet; which 
demand, after much apparently angry discus- 
sion, was at last merged into the compromise 
of throwing up her vail. Then the whole court 
was astir—silks rustling, boots creaking; some 
standing up and craning over their neighbors’ 
heads; some leaning forward; others backward 
—all to obtain a good look at that noble face, 
calm and dignified in the criminal’s place, Hor- 
ace stood near her. His interest in the cause 
had become too strong to admit of his trusting 
himself with the defense of Magdalen profes- 
sionally. But strong, clear, and prompt, he 
watched every countenance ; every turn of the 
case, and made frequent and valuable sug- 
gestions to the prisoner’s counsel. Paul sat 
near to Magdalen also; but in a state of great 
physical weakness and mental agitation. He 
had just so much life left in him as to be 
able to lean forward against a table without 
fainting; although, if he had not been seat- 
ed, he must have fallen. Occasionally Horace 
was agitated too; but his agitation took the 
shape of excitation, and gave him greater quick- 
ness even than usual. He had more vividness 
of thought, more keenness of perception—like 
a man whose senses are heightened and stimu- 
lated in power by opium. He seemed to pos- 
sess almost an added sense, and to be able to 
divine what he did not see, One thing troubled 
him—the post-hour, The London post did not 
arrive at that town till the late afternoon, and 
he was expecting a letter to-day from the miss- 
ing friend, Mr. Slade, whose address, among the 
mountains of Cordova, he had at last discovered. 
He had been in constant correspondence with 
old Miss Slade, and had calculated to an hour 
that he might receive a letter to-day from her 
brother, supposing his had been answered so 
soon as was possible. He felt sure he would 
find some important news therein when it did 
come; but this wretched post would not be in 
till nearly four o’clock, and how drag on so long 
as that a cause that might only employ an hour 
or two? So Horace was on the rack, but he 
bore his torture bravely, and made no one else 
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miserable by showing it. Magdalen was pale | 





looked again oni again at his watch, and aan 


as a statue: statue-like, too, in her movements the dragging hour in his heart. Then he con- 
—acting, looking, and speaking like a somnam- | quered that passing fit of despondency, and set 
bulist—with preternatural calmness and self- | to work and hope again. 


possession ; as if her nerves had been made of | 


iron. 


Paul was examined next. His agitation, the 


Paul stified his sighs so ill that he moan- | uncertain, hesitating voice in which he answered 


ed, and drew more sympathy than all the rest. | the questions put to him, his changeful color and 


The trial proceeded: Andrew was the first 


| timid manner, all made a very bad impression 
witness for his own prosecution. He swore that | on both the jury and the public. 


Few said he 


some years ago he read his father’s will—the was sensitive ; many that he too was guilty—a 


same as had remained to the day of his death ; 


that he had seen him sign it, and also the wit- | ace was in despair. 


| participator in Magdalen’s imputed crime. Hor- 
To the question directly 


nesses, William Slade and Joseph Lawson—the | put, and apparently easy to be answered, if he 


last since dead. He said that his father had 
often called him his heir; and he put in letters 
wherein that expression was repeated many 
times, amidst reiterated assurances of his love 
and trust. But he could show none, nay not 
so much as a line of his father’s writing after 
the date of the codicil. This he slurred over as 
well as he could, and his counsel protected him. 
He also swore that his sister could imitate his 
father’s handwriting perfectly, also his style of 
expression; in proof whereof he put in certain 
other letters, written in girlish fun years ago, 
confessed to and undisputed. To this he added, 
that the codicil was, to the best of his belief, not 
in the handwriting of his father ; whom he had 
never offended, and who could not, therefore, 
have had any reason for so suddenly disinher- 
iting him; that it was a forgery written by his 
sister. ‘The counsel for the prosecutor had ar- 
gued, that this was not so improbable, seeing 
that the witnesses were Paul Lefevre, the be- 


trothed of the prisoner, who would consequent- 
ly share with her, and the old nurse, since dead 
—the wet-nurse and foster-mother of the ac- 


cused. “Conveniently dead,” said the counsel; 
for which expression he was reprimanded by the 
judge. This was the case for the prosecution. 

Magdalen’s only plea to all this was a simple 
denial. The counsel for her defense stated, 
that she had neither forged the codicil, nor been 
even made acquainted with its existence. Her 
father had forbidden her to send for her brother 
during his last illness—which point had been 
made much of by Andrew and his counsel—he 
was evidently very angry with him. Magdalen 
did not know why; but he refused to hear his 
name, and most peremptorily refused to see 
him. But, as her father had destroyed or re- 
moved the whole correspondence with the in- 
surance offices, with which Andrew Trevelyan 
had been endeavoring to obtain money on post- 
obits on his father’s life (at least she had not 
found a line of it), nothing like a reason for the 
change asserted to have taken place in him was 
able to be given. The assertion, therefore, did 
her a great deal of harm, seeing that it was un- 
able to be substantiated by evidence. Horace 
looked up to her and nodded, and smiled after 
her counsel had concluded; but his eyes were 
bloodshot, and his lips had turned quite blue— 
for he knew the painful effect which this unsup- 
ported assertion must have on the jury, and the 
handle it would give to Andrew’s counsel. He 





saw Mr. Trevelyan sign that codicil, he gave 
such a hesitating answer; he suffered himself 
to be so perplexed, bewildered, and brow-beat- 
en; he got himself entangled in so many hope- 
less contradictions, and made such awkward 
admissions, that more than one of the jury ex- 
changed glances—and one, an old friend of 
Magdalen’s, shook his head and sighed. When 
he was ordered to stand down—*“ You have said 
enough, Sir, for us, and too much for the pris- 
oner’s cause,” said the counsél for the prosecu- 
tion; he had entangled the whole matter in an 
inextricable web of confusion and suspicion. 

Magdalen looked at him grandly and coldly 
as he passed. Her lip slightly curled, but not 
unkindly. Her eyes met those of Horace fixed 
mournfully, but very tenderly, on her; and for 
the first time hers drooped and her lip quiver- 
ed; but it was not her trial that she was think- 
ing of. 

The case was drawing to a close, and still it 
was not four o’clock. Horace besought her 
counsel to delay it as much as possible, and by 
so doing, weakened the cause yet more; when 
at last the hands pointed to five minutes before 
four, and the messenger who had been stationed 
at the post-office rushed in, breathless, with a 
packet in his hand. Horace seized it, saw at 
one glance that it came from London, tore open 
the envelope, and observed that his agent there 
had inclosed certain letters and documents with 
the post-mark “ Spain” upon them, and darted 
upon that which was signed “ William Slade.” 

Most important evidence this, which a post 
might have lost! 

The first letter read aloud was the following, 
addressed to Horace Rutherford, Esq. : 


Dear Srr—It is with no small surprise and indignation 
that I hear of the dastardly attempt of young Trevelyan 
against the honor and existence of his sister; not that I 
ought to have said surprise, for my knowledge of that 
young man's character has been of many years’ standing, 
and from too undeniable sources, to allow me ever to feel 
surprise at any crime he may commit. I am, however, 
most happy to be able to contribute to the establishment 
of my god-danghter's happiness ; and, while unwilling to 
trust such precious documents as those which I now in- 
close to the hazard of the post, yet, seeing no better means 
before me, I send them to you, in the full faith and hope 
that they may arrive in time, and be found sufficient. 
Pray present my most affectionate love to Miss Trevelyan, 
and believe me, dear Sir, in the common interest we both 
have in this case, yours faithfully, Wi11am SLapR. 


Mr. Slade’s handwriting having been proved 
by a witness whose attendance Horace had se- 
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cured beforehand, the documents inclosed were 
read. ‘They were a copy of the codicil in Mr. 
‘Lrevelyan’s handwriting, the correspondence be- 
tween himself and the insurance-oflices, and this 
letter, addressed to Mr, Slade, then at Wiesba- 
den: 

Dran Frrenp—You know that I do not often make 
confidants, nor lay on my friends the burden of my sor- 
rows. But you must be content to be the exception to- 
day, and to receive both a charge and a confession, in 
trust for your godchild’s future benefit. The correspond- 
ence I have inclosed will show you my latest trouble about 
my son. You know, dear friend, how often I have par- 
doned his excesses—how many times I have crippled my 
resources to pay his debts—how I have always loved him, 
and how I have always believed in him. My eyes are dim 
now to think of the ruin in my heart which this discovery 
has made. I could have forgiven any thing but this; but 
this heartlessness—calculating the chances of my life, and 
making a percentage out of my infirmities—hastening 
my death by his wishes, and, not content with the inher- 
itance he knew I was to leave him, gambling on the chance 
of my speedy decease—this discovery has worked such a 
change in my feelings—has opened my eyes to the boy's 
real character so fully, and has made me so sensible, by 
contrast, of my daughter's worth—that I have to-day re- 
voked my will, and left all that I may die possessed of to 
Magdalen. A strange presentiment makes me send you 
these papers. I do not wish them to be found and com- 
mented on after my death. I would rather that you kept 
them in safe and secret custody until they are wanted—if 
ever they may be wanted—to support tbe codicil I have 
executed to day. 

Your godchild is quite well, and growing daily hand- 
somer. You know of her engagement to a young artist 
who came into the neighborhood about two years ago? 
He is a worthy lad, but somewhat too flighty for my taste ; 
however, if she likes him that is all that need be asked for, 
And as they will be independent after my death, I have 
no further doubts as to the prudence of the marriage. 
Keep my secret, dear Slade, till after my death, and be- 
lieve me always your affectionate friend, 

ANDREW TREVELYAN. 


Although the document was proved to be in 
old Mr. Trevelyan’s handwriting, yet none of 
the papers so suddenly produced were held to 
be evidence. It was admitted that they brought 
to the case strong corroborative testimony of 
what had been urged in favor of the prisoner’s 
innocence. There was a sharp and lengthy 
discussion on this point. 

Fortunate that it was so; for the arguments of 
counsel (continually interrupted by the judges 
as being quite irregular, and only tolerated by 
them in mercy to the prisoner) had nearly term- 
inated when a sunburnt, unshorn old gentleman 
forced his way into the court. The commotion 
he created attracted Magdalen’s attention. In 
struggling his way to the counsel’s table, the 
stranger turned to look at the prisoner. She ut- 
tered a faint cry, and exclaimed — “ Mr. Slade !” 

It was he, sure enough; and he was called 
into the witness-box. His parole evidence was 
perfectly conclusive, and this closed the case. 
The counsel made a very brief comment, the 
judge summed up, and the jury without quit- 
ting their box found the defendant “ not guilty,” 
amidst the loud and prolonged cheers of the 
court—cheers which the judge himself did not 
interfere to stop. 

“ How cleverly managed! 


How did you get 
up that evidence, Rutherford ?” asked Andrew’s 
Vor. XII.—No. 69.—A a 


| counsel, shaking him by the hand. They were 


| old friends. 

“TI found a memorandum in an old pocket- 
book of Mr. Trevelyan’s, ‘Wrote to Slade to- 
day,’ under the same date as the codicil; and I 
thought I could get something out of that. I 
found that Mr. Slade was Miss Trevelyan’s god- 
father, so that it all looked likely he would have 
some information to give.” 

“By Jove! a good move,” said Magdalen’s 
late champion; and then the two learned 
brothers sauntered out of court together, to the 
amazement of the vulgar, who believed in legal 
histrionics. Mr. Slade took Magdalen to his 
sister, who had been staying with a friend to be 
near enough to receive early news of the result 
of the trial. Paul and Horace went together to 
Oakfield: Horace joyous, full of the most boyish 
spirits, laughing, leaping, and singing; the only 
| reward he asked, to see her the first, and be the 
| first to receive her thanks; Paul agitated, trem- 
bling, and unnerved. At last she came, bring- 
ing Miss and Mr. Slade with her as guests. 
As she descended the carriage, Horace darted 
through the gates, and, with almost one bound, 
was beside her. 

She took both his hands in hers—her face 
eloquent with happiness and gratitude. “God 
bless you! You are my preserver,” she said; 
and then, she added, in a tone that quivered 
through every nerve—in a low, deep, rich tone, 
that sunk like music to his heart—“I would 
rather owe my life to you than to any one in 
the world ; God bless you, beloved friend, again 
and again !” 

Paul had only enough strength left to fall 
into her arms rather than to take her in his, 
covering with a boy’s passionate kisses the 
cheek that had just been brushed by Horace’s 
raven hair. She could not bear this. Miss 
Slade was manifestly shocked, and her brother 
smiled wickedly ; Magdalen dashed her lover's 
trembling hand away, standing in a strange fit 
of passion and beauty, with such an expression 
of pride, terror, and love in her face, as haunt- 
ed him for days after. He gently asked, how 
he had offended her? He knew he had given 
his evidence ill; but would she not forgive him? 
It was love for her, and pity and grief that had 
unmanned him. 

Magdalen looked up with one wild wide 
glance to Horace—a look that transformed her 
whole face—then turning to the darkened part 
of the hall, she spoke gently to Paul, and offer- 
ed him her hand. He ran fondly to take it, 
caressing it; when with a low cry, and wring- 
ing her hands, as if she would strip a coat of fire 
from them, she rushed from the hall; and they 
saw her no more for that day. 

“Tt was,” said Mr. Slade to Horace, when 
they parted for the night, “too grave a matter 
to trust to the post; so I posted off by the same 
mail as that which brought my packet. Con- 
found those custom-house fellows for detaining 
me; or I should have beaten my own letter ia 





the race by several hours.” 
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Vil. 
Magdalen accused of forgery — standing in | 
the felon’s dock, and commented on as the 
criminal—felt proud and innocent. Magdalen 


re-established before the world: Magdalen, in | 


the solitude and silence of her own chamber, 
feels guilty. She could not give her conscience 
a name for its reproach; but she could not deny | 
that she had cause for self-reproach. She could 
not say what she had done wrong; but she felt | 
ashamed and afraid to pray. Horace, too, was | 
changed to her. He never spoke to her when | 
he could help it, and never would be alone with | 
her for a moment. 

He was quite right, she would argue. Why 
should she care about seeing him alone; was 
she not an affianced woman? 
signify to her whether he liked her society or 
not; had she no more pride than to be sorry 
because any man in the world avoided her? 


Then she tried to look indifferent; and de- | 


scended the stairs with the gait and manner of 
a Juno. 
late herself on having such a friend as Ruther- 
ford. He was her real practical friend in life, 
and she was sure he would always do all he 
could for her: and was not thatenough? She, 
herself, felt nothing more for him but mere sim- 
ple friendship. She pictured him married and | 
ones She thought how happy she would be | 
to hear of it. She would go and see them both, 
and be very fond of his wife. She would be 
her sister—her darling sister. She fancied her 
standing in the door-way, like a lovely picture 


enframed, waiting to receive him when he came | 


home. She saw her go down the steps, and 


place her arm in his; perhaps he put his round | 
her waist: and then she saw them both go into | 


their pretty cottage, and shut the door between 


their loving happiness and the cold world out- | 


side. They shut out her aswell. Oh! how hap- 
py that wife would be. How justly proud of her 
noble lord, of her wifely name, and that golden 
badge of union on her hand! Then Magdalen 
would weep, though angry with herself as she 


felt the tears steal down her face ; saying, some- | 


times aloud, in a tone of vexation, “ What folly 
this is? What amI crying for? I shall soon 
be as bad as Paul.” 

The expression of Magdalen’s face was chang- 
ing. It had gone through two different phases 
already, as the circumstances of her life had 
changed. From the calm dreaming of her girl- 
hood—when she looked as if she lived in beanti- 
ful visions, and as if the present was only the 
passage-place to a glorious future; when Paul's 
mind had been her guide, and Paul’s poetry her 
reality—from that phase of misty hopes and un- 
declared visions, it had changed to the cold con- 
centrated grieved expression of one suffering 
under a sorrow that hardened and did not chas- 
ten. It had gained more strength of purpose 
during that time—but it was the strength of iron 
—the force of granite; it was not the strength 
eflove. Now, a third expression had come; and 
the most beautiful of all. Her face had gained 


What did it | 


At other times she tried to congratu- | 


| a power it never had had before—the power of 


intensest feeling. There was a strange depth 
and darkness in her eyes; a flash, not of pride 
as of old and of the gladiator’s spirit of combat 
and resistance; but of newly-aroused emotion, 
of life, of passion. ‘There was a rosier hue on 
her cheek, as if the blood flowed more freely 
through her veins, and she blushed easily, as one 
| whose heart beat fast. Her lips were moister 
|and redder, and the hard lines round them 
| melted into softer smiles; they were not so 
| compressed as of old, nor were her eyes so steady. 
| Her figure was more undulating; her actions 
| more graceful. She had lost some of her former 
almost visible directness; and, though just as 
honest and straightforward, she was shyer. An 
influence was at work in her which had never 
| been over her before; and every one said how 
| much she was changing, and many how much 
| she wasimproving. But in the midst of all these 
| other changes, none was so great as that of her 
| manners to Paul. She tried to be kind and 
gentle to him; but she could not succeed. It 
| was evidently so forced, and so painful, that 
| even feeble beautiful Paul pitied her. Not that 
| his pity ever took the shape of breaking off the 
| engagement, or of imagining that she did not 
|love him. He only thought she was angry or 
irritable, and that he was in the wrong somehow 
—he could not understand how, exactly; but 
| he still believed in her love. Poor Paul! weak- 
| ly yet wildly, he sometimes kept away for whole 
| days, with a petted, sulky, injured manner. Or, 
| he would come to the house every day, and all 
day long, following Magdalen about wherever 
| she went, pressing on her his love and caresses 
with a tender gentleness that was wonderfully 
irritating: till she loathed his very name and 
| hated him to madness. 
When Horace was present; which was often 
—for business brought him to Oakfield—Mag- 
| dalen scarcely ever looked up without finding 
| his eyes fixed on her. But this only disturbed 
|her; for he never looked at her kindly. She 
| thought she read in his face only displeasure 
and dislike. His manners were abrupt and in- 
different ; and, whenever she looked peculiarly 
beautiful, or was more gracious and more charm- 
ing than usual, they used to be something more 
than indifferent. Magdalen, in her own mind 
—when sitting alone in her room, her face 
flushed and her eyes dark—used to call them 
insolent, and declare aloud that she would not 
endure them. He saw that she believed he dis- 
liked her, and encouraged the idea. Indeed, 
| she almost said as much when she accused him 
of it one day, big drops of passion and pride 
swelling like thunder-rain in her eyes. And 
when he answered, turning away, “I will not 
flatter you, Miss Trevelyan; there is much in 
you that I can not and do not approve of,” they 
swelled till they overflowed the lids and fell 
heavily on her lap—two large heavy tears— 
worlds full of passion. 

She did not see him start as they fell, nor 





bite his under lip. She did not see him shiver 
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with emotion, nor notice the tender action of his 
hand, beckoning her involuntarily to his heart. 
She saw and knew nothing but that he despised 
her, and all her strength was spent in striving to 
conceal from him what it cost her to know this. 

“JI have offended you, Miss ‘Trevelyan ?” he 
said, in a milder voice. 

“TI owe you too much to be offended at any 
thing you may choose to say,” said Magdalen, 
speaking with difficulty. 

“J did not mean to be rude,” he then ex- 
claimed, after a short pause; and he came and 
sat near her on the sofa. 

“You often are rude to me,” said Magdalen, 
looking into his face timidly. 

“ T am sorry for it, I mean only to be sincere.” 

“ And do you think me so very bad?” said 
Magdalen, bending toward him. 

For a moment he looked at her; a look that 
sent all the blood coursing through her veins, 
it was so earnest, tender, loving—all that seem- 
ed to her the very ideal of affection in a man 
—all that she longed for from him; and saw 
no disloyalty to Paul in accepting. For was it 
not only simple friendship? But it wasa mere 
passing glance, and then the leaden vail dropped 
over Horace’s face again, and there was only 
harshness and coldness—no more love for Mag- 
dalen that day! 

“Not bad exactly,” he said, rising, “ but way- 
ward, childish, fickle, weak; yes,” he added, see- 
ing Magdalen’s haughty gesture, ‘‘yes, weak! 
Real strength, Miss ‘Trevelyan, can accept and 
support all conditions of life. Yours is only a 


feverish excitement that bears you up under 
some conditions; but leaves you to flag under 


others.” And then Horace, thinking he had 
been hero enough for one day, walked out of 
the room, and she heard him humming through 
the hall. But she did not see nor hear him 
when he threw off the mask, and was not afraid 
to be himself. 

There was no need now to delay the marriage. 
It was nearly a year since Mr. Trevelyan died, 
and it would be better for Magdalen to have a 
protector. So the world said, and so her best 
friends advised. The matter was discussed be- 
tween Horace and Paul—Horace with his back 
to the light, and both his elbows on the table, 
his forehead against his hands. And it was 
agreed between them that, Magdalen consent- 
ing, it should take place soon, and here, while 
Horace was with them; and that he should 
draw up the settlements. 

“Very well,” said Horace, ostentatiously 
yawning, “that will do very well indeed. Call 
Miss Trevelyan, my dear boy.” 

Magdalen was sent for; and, in a short time 
came in, looking paler to-day than usual. For 
she had been fretting in the night, and had slept 
ill. She knew what she was sent to do and to 
say—something in her heart told her when the 
message came to her. And, indeed, she had been 
wondering why Paul had kept so long quiet. He 
did not know how grateful she had been to him. 

“Tt is about our marriage, dearest,” said Paul, 





as she entered. He placed a chair for her by 
the table, close to himself, and facing Horace 
and the window. 

Magdalen stood for a moment as if irresolute, 
deadly pale. Then, flushing up to her very tem- 
ples, she drew her chair farther away from Paul 
and sat down. 

“Oh!” she said, as if involuntarily, “I had 
forgotten that !” 

A faint smile stole over Horace’s lips. She 
spoke so naively, that he could not help smiling, 
though, indeed, he was in no humor for pleas- 
ure at thismoment. Paul took it gently enough: 
only raising his eyes with his usual expression 
of injured humility, that made Magdalen almost 
frantic. If he had got up and beaten her, she 
would have respected him more: if he had spo- 
ken to her harshly, coldly, even rudely, so long 
as it was with manliness, she would have borne 
it: whatever he had done, she would have liked 
him better, than when he gave her the impres- 
sion of lying at her feet to be trampled upon. 
When Horace turned to her, and said in a low 
tone, “Is that a speech you think it right to 
make to the husband of your own free choice, 
Miss Trevelyan?” and looked grave and dis- 
pleased, Magdalen felt only respect and hu- 
mility: if Paul were only like that! 

“TI am sorry I said it,” she answered, and 
then she spoke to Paul, and meant to be kind; 
but was only fierce instead, 

“Horace thinks,” began Paul, timidly, “that 
you had better be married soon, Magdalen.” 

“ Horace!” said Magdalen, with a laugh that 
was meant to express gayety ; but which was the 
very heart-essence of bitterness. “And yon, 
Paul? It seems to me more a question with 
you than with Horace !” 

“TI? > Can you ask for more assurances of 
my earnest desire to be all to you that brother, 
friend, husband, guardian, can be? Can you 
doubt of the exquisite delight with which I shall 
call you my own, and feel that our glorious lives 
have really begun together? You must not 
mistake me, Magdalen. If I spoke of Horace 
it was only as the supporter of my own wishes 
—not as their originator.” 

Magdalen had shaded her face while Pan) 
spoke. When she looked up, to meet the dark 
eyes opposite, fixed full upon her, she was paler 
than ever. She started and half rose, as if she 
waited for him to speak, But he turned away. 

“T leave the matter to you both,” she then 
said, impatiently, “I do not wish to have any 
thing todo with it. Arrange it between you as 
you like. I do not care for settlements, Paul. 
You are both men of honor, and will do all that 
is right.” 

She rose to go. She was almost sobbing now ; 
not tearfully ; but as men scb. 

“Generous, noble Magdalen!” Paul, ex- 
claimed, “Perhaps you are right, in wifely 
feeling, as well as justified in your trustingness ; 
perhaps it is better that there be no legal claims 
on either side, but that our fortunes, as our lives, 
be mingled irretrievably.” 
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“We will talk about that. I think Mr. Slade 
ought to be consulted,” said Horace, a little 
dryly. 

“You know what I mean, Horace ?” said poor 
Paul, too happy at this moment to be wounded 
by a speech that in general would have stung 
his susceptibility to the quick. 

“Oh yes ; but now Magdalen—Miss Trevelyan 
—that you have agreed to the marriage taking 
place soon, you may leave the rest with us; Mr. 
Slade, and—if you will accept me—I will be 
your trustees.” 

Magdalen gazed at him reproachfully She 
did not answer, but she held out her hand in 
passing. He could not choose but take it; yet, 
he took it so coldly that she would rather he 
had refused it. He held it without the faintest 


pressure ; but his lips quivered and his heart | 


throbbed. Again she looked at him with the 


same asking and reproachful glance ; then dash- | 


ing his hand away, she left them in a sudden 
passionate manner, which made Paul look after 
her amazed. Horace looked after her too, and 
furtively kissed the light mark left by her fin- 
gers on his. And then he began to talk calmly 
to Paul about his marriage, and to insist on the 
conditions, 

He was to draw the settlements. After hav- 
ing arranged all with Paul—which arrangement 


was that Magdalen’s fortune should be settled | 
without reserve on herself—he departed to draw 
the deeds, and have them engrossed and “set- 
tled” with the family attorney. 


Any one who had seen Horace when engaged 
in his task, would hardly have thought that he 
was engaged in such a simple matter as framing 
the marriage settlements of a friend. Large 
drops stood on his forehead; his eyes were 
bloodshot; his face haggard and wild; and 
those manly, well-formed hands trembled like 
agirl’s. He quivered in every limb; every now 
and then started; and once he threw down his 
pen and cried aloud, as if he had been tortured 
unawares, before he had time to collect his 
strength. 


back the thoughts that would rush through his 
brain. He thought of the sacrifice that Mag- 
dalen was about to make, yet of his inability to 
prevent it: of her evident love for him, and yet 
of the dishonor which would rest on his accept- 
ance of it. 
tion, of his yet entire unfitness : of her pledged 
word, and of her reluctance. It was a sad coil 
throughout. Every one was to be pitied, none 
to be blamed. It was want of fitness, not of 
virtue, that had brought them into this sad strait, 
and there seemed to be no way out for any of 
them. The only hope was that, when once mar- 
ried, duty, pride, habit, and the sweetness of 
Paul’s own nature, would make Magdalen for- 
get his weakness, and reconcile her to her lot. 
She was good; she was brave; and, though un- 
der too little control at this moment, yet this 
was only a passing fever. She would grow 
calmer and stronger by-and-by. Thus Horace 


But even with no one to witness his | 
weakness, he controlled himself, and pressed | 


He thought of Paul’s intense devo- | 


reasoned and tried to say peace! peace! where 
there was no peace, and to make words and 
shadows take the place of realities. He looked 
at the names of the contracting parties joined 
together in the rigid legal fashion, till some. 
thing blinded his eyes, and he could see no 
more. 

However, he finished his task, and took it 
down to Oakfield. Mr. Slade read over the set- 
tlements; but some alterations were required. 
Asking to be alone to make them, he retired to 
the library which overlooked the garden. He 
was so agitated that he walked feverishly about 
the room, leaning against the open window, look- 
ing into the garden; and there he saw Magda- 
len, in the garden alone. She too had hasten- 
ed away to the filbert-walk where she thought 
no one could see her. There was such a bitter 
| northeast wind blowing that the birds kept close 
in their nests and at the roots of the trees, and 
| the animals in the fields crouched under the lee 
|of the hedges. But Magdalen paced up and 
down the long walk; every movement and ges- 
ture betraying that a terrible strife was faging 
within. She was thinking how impossible it 
was to escape from the position into which she 
had ignorantly placed herself. Paul loved her 
with such devotion that she dared not break off 
| their marriage. It would kill him. And then 
| she would break her own heart for remorse, feel- 
ing herself a murderess. Passing this even, she 
thought how that it would be dishonorable, be- 
cause Paul, having given up his profession as 
a means of living since her father’s death—not 
that he had ever been able to live yet by his pro- 
fession, but that was nothing to the purpose— 
| had thus lost both connection and habit. No! 
| This fatal engagement, so blindly entered into, 
|must be faithfully kept. Honor and duty 
| sealed the bond; and her heart—all the love 
| that was in it—must lie forever, like the genii 
}under Solomon’s seals. Large, dark, powerful 
genii, of immeasurable strength—kept down by 
a word and aring. Besides, to what end give 
up this marriage? If, indeed, Mr. Rutherford 
had loved her—she might have found cause to 
make the effort, and be free. For she acknow]l- 
edged—yes to herself, to God, to man, if need 
be—that she loved him—loved him with her 
whole soul. If he had loved her—and she threw 
herself on the garden-seat where her father and 
Paul had sat on that hot summer’s day when 
her fate was sealed—if he had cared for her 
|only half so much as she loved him, she could 
| have burst these bonds—she could—she would! 

But he'did not. He hated her instead—yes, 
hated her bitterly, fiercely! This was easy to 
be seen! He let dll the world know it! His in- 
difference, his coldness, his harshness: all were 
|so many words of contempt and dislike, pain- 
ful enough for her to bear, owing him so much 
as she did. If he had not been so kind to her 
in that dreadful trial, she would not have cared 
so much ; but it was painful to owe him her lib- 
| erty, her very life, and to know that he despised 


‘her! And Magdalen—the cold, calm, dreamy 
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Magdalen—paced through the garden, wildly. 
The statue had started into life. Love had 
touched its lips; as in the days of old it vivified 
that statue on the wide Egyptian plains. 

“JT can not bear this,” said Horace, aloud. 
“ Prudent I must be, and honorable to Paul; 
but at least I am a man, and owe her something 
as well.” 

His own heart had divined her secret, and he 
ran down stairs, out into the garden, through 
the filbert-walk to where it ended in the large 
horse-chestnut tree looking down the glade, and 
where Magdalen was sitting in this bitter wind, 
trying to reason down her passion. Horace 
paused, She was thinking almost aloud: “I 
will marry—yes, soon; and then, when habit and 


the knowledge that what I have done is inevita- | 


lle, have reconciled me to my fate, [ shall be 
more patient with Paul, and perhaps even love 
him, and be kind to him. He is very good, 
and I have behaved ill, very ill, to him; but I 
do not love him, I know that. What can I 
do? Patience! patience! Resignation, and 
that quiet strength which can support sorrow 
silently, and neither complain of it nor avenge 
it: this is all that life has for me !” 

She turned to go to the house, when Horace 
met her. She started, and looked as if she 
would have escaped him if she could. 

“T came to beseech you to come into the 
house,” he said. 

“T am going now,” she answered, her eyes on 
the ground. “ Why did you come ?” 

“T was afraid you would take cold sitting out 
here without shawl or bonnet.” Horace was 
not speaking in his usual voice, 

“ You are very kind, but I did not know that 
you knew where I was ;” and Magdalen’s care- 
worn face was beginning to smile, 

“T saw you from the window.” 

“Ah! and then came to me?” 
up, blushing. 

“Yes,” said Horace. 

Nothing more was said, and they returned to 
the house; Magdalen little dreaming of how she 
had been watched from that upper window, little 
thinking of the anguish that had held company 
with hers, nor seeing, in the indifferent manners 
of herfriend, any evidence of the feeling which a 
few minutes ago had made him open his arms and 
call her to come to them—call her by her name 
of Magdalen and beloved! All this was buried. 

Waiting for the return of the deeds (which had 
to be re-engrossed in consequence of the altera- 
tions suggested by Mr. Slade) Horace added yet 
another disagreeable quality to the many that 
Magdalen wanted to persuade herself he possess- 
ed. During this visit to Oakfield, he began to 
extol Paul. He praised and even exaggerated 
his virtues, till Magdalen was tired of the very 
name of Paul's perfections. Once, when Horace 
was finding out more and more good points in 
Paul, Magdalen looked at him with such won- 
der, sorrow, and disdain, that the words died 
away on his lips, and he suddenly stopped, in 
the middle of a sentence. 


She looked 


| “I am glad I made you stop!” said Mag- 
dalen, haughtily; “you seem as if you could 
|spend your life in praising Paul.” And she 
| walked away to her usual refuge above stairs. 
| Another time, Paul—who had had an attack 
of woe, and had been playing at dignity, keep- 
| ing away from the house, but, wearying at last, 
| which hurt only himself, coming oftener than 
| ever—came in the evening, and asked Magdalen 
| to play at chess with him. She said yes, for she 
| was glad of the opportunity of sitting silent, and 
| of keeping him silent too. They sat down, and 
| Horace stood nearthem. Magdalen was a much 
| better player in general than Paul. Her game 
was more distinct, Paul’s more scheming. But 
| to-day she played ill: she would have disgraced 
a tyro by her mistakes. She overlooked the 
|most striking advantages; for Paul, in his 
|schemes after a pawn, often put his queen in 
| peril; and, while concentrating his forces for an 
| impossible checkmate, forgot to secure the pieces 
|lying in his way. But Magdalen to-day let 
| every thing pass. 

“You are not yourself this evening,” said 
Paul, who suddenly woke to the perception that 
| his queen had been standing for the last half a 
| dozen moves in the jaws of Magdalen’s knight. 

“No; I am playing very badly,” said Mag- 
dalen. 

“Very!” echoed Horace. 

“ Mr. Rutherford at least will never spare nor 
conceal my failings,” said Magdalen bitterly. 

“T thought you wanted friends, not flatterers,” 
observed Horace, in an indifferent tone of voice. 

“Tt seems I have neither here!” retorted 
Magdalen. 

“My Magdalen!” cried Paul, looking up with 
his wondering face, “what do I hear? No 
friends? And we would either of us die for 
you! What has come to you? Are you ill— 
or, why have you suddenly allowed such bitter 
thoughts to sadden you? Will you not tell me, 
Magdalen ?” he added, very caressingly. 

“Never mind what I think,” said Magdalen 
impatiently. ‘ Play—it is your move.” 

“You are somewhat imperious,” Horace said, 
in his stern manner—that manner which awed 
Magdalen as if she were a child, and that she 
loved above all things to obey. 

“T know I am,” she said frankly, looking up 
into his face, “and I have been wrong to you 
also. But you will forgive me, will you not?” 

When Magdalen looked penitent she looked 
beyond measure beautiful. No expression suit- 
ed her so well as this, the most womanly that 
she had; and none threw Horace more off his 
guard. It was such intense triumph to see that 
woman so grand, cold, and stern to all others, 
relax in her pride to him, and become the mere 
gentle loving girl. This was almost the only 
temptation Horace could not resist; but this 
softened his heart too much. 

“Tt is not for me to forgive you, wayward 
child,” he said, with extreme kindliness of voice 
and look. “You have not offended me, if you 
have not annoyed yourself.” 


| 
| 
| 
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Magdalen’s face changed as much as if she 
had taken off a mask. An expression of calm 
and peace took the place of the feverish irrita- 
tion; her eyes became dark and loving; her 
lips relaxed in that iron line they made when 
she was unhappy, and a smile stole over them. 
It was winter with all its harsh rigidity changed 
to the most loving, lovely, laughing spring. She 
was so happy that she even associated Paul in 
her pleasure, and spoke to him tenderly and 
gayly, as in olden times. Poor Paul, unaccus- 
tomed to such demonstrations in these latter 
days, looked up with a bewildered smile, and 
then, for very happiness and gratitude, tears 
came into his eyes. 

Magdalen’s joyous look faded away. 
ness and contempt came in its stead. She rose 
from the chess-table, and stood a little apart ; 
something of the old Pythoness breathing again 
in her. 

Horace came to her; but she left the room. 

“Paul,” said Horace, more strangely than he 
had ever spoken to him before, and more pas- 
sionately, “you are a downright fool.” With 
which inspiriting speech he also walked away ; 
leaving Paul to his excitement and nervous de- 
bility unchecked. 


“ And you do not think I am to be pitied ?” | 


said Magdalen, as she met Horace in the hall. 

“Yes: you are very much to be pitied, Miss 
Trevelyan; so is Paul. He is more unhappy 
than you are, because he has less strength of 
resistance than you have. Paul is one of those 
natures which feel suffering more acutely than 
any thing else; whose very strength of feeling 
lies in their power of misery.” 

“ Ah! you judge like all the world !” said Mag- 
dalen. ‘ Because Paul’s tears come easily you 
think he feels more acutely than I feel. It is 
not always that those with the least self-command 
feel most; nor the reverse.” 

“T know that, Miss Trevelyan ; but it is sim- 
ply because Paul’s nature is weaker than yours 
that he requires more consideration. 


not help yourself now. You are engaged to a 
man you do not love ; whom you do not respect 
in some things, as you ought to love and respect 
your husband: but you will find your married 
life better than you expect. For when Paul is 
happy and calm he will grow stronger. You 
will be rewarded for your sacrifice.” 

“T wish I could believe you, Mr. Rutherford,” 
said Magdalen, sadly. “I wish I could believe 
that Paul would ever be as manly and as good 
as you are.” 


“Hush! don’t say that again,” said Horace, | 


in a low voice. ‘ You tempt me to become the 
very reverse of what you praise in me. God 


help us! we all have need of help;” and he | 


turned away, Magdalen looking after him, her 
heart throbbing violently. 

The settlements came down. It was of no 
use waiting; they must be signed, and might 
as well be signed at onceaslater. “There was 
no hope of the marriage breaking itself off,” as 


Weari- | 


Magdalen said quaintly, and she had no grounds 
on which to break it herself. Her wedding 
clothes had come, and all was prepared. At 
last Magdalen determined on making the fatal 
effort, and putting an end to her present state 
of suffering. For it was unqualified misery for 
them all. They all assembled in the room to- 
gether; the Slades and the lady who had been 
living with Magdalen since her father’s death, 
but who, being blind in one eye, deaf, and in- 
firm, had not been of any great prominence in 
the late affairs; Horace, Paul, and Magdalen. 
Paul was in one of his most painful fits of nerv- 
ousness—trembling and faint; Magdalen cold, 
pale, statue-like, as she had been on the day 
of her trial, when she had to take her courage 
“by both hands” to maintain her strength and 
self-possession by force. ‘The pen was put into 
her hand. Paulhad signed. She could not re- 
fuse now. Horace was leaning against the chim- 
ney-piece, apparently biting his nails. Magda- 
len looked at him. He was looking on the 
ground, and would not raise his eyes. Only 
when her gaze grew painful, he waved his hand 
authoritatively, and said, “ Sign, sign!” as if he 
had been her father. 

Still the same long earnest asking look in 
her eyes, and the friends wondering; still tlc 
same conflict in his heart, and her mute appes! 
rejected. Once she said “Horace!” but he 
only answered “ Silence,” in so low a voice that 
no one heard him speak but herself. She turn- 
ed her eyes from him to Paul. He, the strong 
noble man, mastering his passion with such 
dauntless courage, the master, the ruler over 
| himself, even when torn on the rack, and tor- 
| tured as few men have been tortured: and Paul, 

fainting, sinking, his head drooping plaintively 
on his bosom. She looked from each to each 
again; then, with a wild sob, she dashed the 
| pen to the ground and cried, “The truth shall 
be told—I do not love him—I will not sign—l 
will not be his wife !” 

Horace sprang forward, and held out his arms. 
| She fell into them blind and giddy, but not faint 
| He pressed her to him—* Magdalen! Magdalen! 

my own!” he murmured. She looked up wild- 
ly, “Yes! to you and none other!” she said, 
“yours, or death’s !” 
Paul had started up. He came to them: 
“What are you saying?” he said tremulously, 
| “that you love each other?” 

Magdalen clung to Horace: “I have con- 
cealed it from you, and all the world, Paul,” 
| she said, “as long as I could, and would have 
| concealed it now, but I was surprised.” 

“T have not dealt dishonorably by you,” 
| said Horace, offering him his hand. “If you 
knew all, you would acquit us both.” 

“And you love Horace, Magdalen?” Paul 
said, in a low voice. 

She flushed the deepest crimson as he look- 
;edup. “Yes,” she said, “I do love him.” 
|. The boy turned away; then, after a short 
pause, laying his hand on Magdalen’s, he said, 
| sobbing bitterly between each word. “ Mag- 


| 
| 
Miss Tre- | 
velyan”—he said this very earnestly—“ you can 
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dalen, it had been better if you had told me of |found i in a tomb, over which I wasted my fancy 


this. It would have spared you much pain— 
me also some unnecessary pain—for I would 
not have been ungenerous. But let that pass. 
You do not love me. I have long felt this, and 
yet was too cowardly to acknow ledge it even to 
myself. I thought it was, perhaps, a fit of gen- 
eral impatience that would pass. I would not 
believe it weariness of me. But I will not 
weary you any more. 
weak in the fearful conflict that has gone on so 
long, yet I ean be strong for sacrifice and good.” 

He did not dare to look at her, but in his old 
way strained her tenderly to his breast. 

Magdalen took his hand, her tears flowing 
fast over it. ‘ Dear Paul!” she said, affection- 
ately. “My life shall thank you !” 

Paul kissed her; and then, boy-like, placed 
his hand affectionately upon Horace’s shoulder ; 
when, feeling his limbs failing him and his eyes 

growing dim, he fled from the house, and in a | 
few hours was wandering through the streets of 
London: and the next day, he was abroad. 











Years passed before they met again. When | 
Magdalen’s hair was gray, and her children were 
marrying their Horaces and Magdalens, Paul 
Lefevre came to stay with them at Oakfield. 
He was the same dreamy, tearful, unreal Paul 
then that he had been when he was young; 
with a perpetual sorrow, which had grown into 
a companion and a melancholy kind of pleas- 
ure. He never went beyond portrait-painting, 
but he was always going to begin that great his- 
torical picture which was to rival Michael An- 
velo; and the very day before he died he spoke 
of the “mission to which he was baptized,” and 
told how “ the regeneration of art and the world 
was to come by him.” 





"PASSAGES OF EAS’ TERN TRAVEL. 
BY AN AMERICAN. 

UR engagements in Cairo made it impossible 
for us to remain in Alexandria as long as 
we could have desired. To the traveler who 
wishes to see only the external appearance of 
things, or to look only at the ground which over- 
lies old cities or on which they once stood, one 
or two days will suffice as well as a month or a 
year to see the city of the Ptolemies. But not 
so with us. We caught ourselves often stand- 
ing for an hour before a modern Arab, or rather 
Egyptian, house, in the wall of which was work- 
ed a piece of old marble, whose exquisite carving 
and polish proved it to be without doubt a part 
of the old city: possibly from the pediment of 
a temple; possibly from the boudoir of a lady ; 
possibly from the throne-chamber of a king. 
Conjecture—or, if you prefer the phrase, imag- 
ination—was never idle as we passed along the 
streets of the modern city, or over the mounds 
that cover the ancient. It was most active in 
the tombs, where we found the ashes of the men 
of Alexandria of all periods in its eventful his- 
tory, and the memorials of their lives and deaths. 
There was one small earthen lamp which we 


for hours in the evening and night, sitting in 
my room and listening to the alternate cry of 
the watchmen and the call of the muezzin at 
the hours of prayer. There was nothing pecul- 
iar about it except a monogram onthe top. It 
was of the simplest form of ancient lamps, with 
a hole for the oil and a smaller one for the wick ; 
but there was on the surface a cross, on one arm 
the 





| Greek character Atho, the cross and the letter 


together signifying the Xp, the familiar abbrevi- 
ation of the name of our Lord. I know not 
how many centuries that peaceful slumberer in 
His promises had remained undisturbed; but 
when I saw that we had broken the rest of one 
who slept in hope of the resurrection, that we 
had rudely scattered on the winds of the sea the 
ashes of one over whom in the long gone years 
had been read the sublime words, “I am the 
Resurrection and the Life,” perhaps by Cyril the 
great Bishop, perhaps by Mark himself—when 
| I saw those crumbling bones under my feet, and 
| thought in what strong faith that right arm had 
| been lifted to heaven in the hour of extremity, 
| I felt that it was sacrilege to have opened his 
tomb and disturbed his rest. True, the Arabs 
would have reached him next year; but I would 
rather it had been the Arabs thanI. True, He 
who promised can find the dust though it be 
scattered on the deserts of Africa. I too have 
a more than Roman veneration for the repose of 
the dead; and, though I felt no compunctions 
of conscience in scattering the dust of the Arabs 
who had themselves robbed the tombs of their 
predecessors to make room for themselves, yet 
I did not like the opening of that quiet place in 
which a Christian of the early days was buried. 

Who was he? Again imagination was on 
the wing. He was one of those who had heard 
the voices of the Apostles; he was one of those 
who had seen the fierce faith of the martyrs in 
their agony; he was one who had himself suf- 
fered unto death for the love of his Lord and 
Master. Or possibly that were too wild a fancy, 
for such a man would hardly have a tomb like 
this. Ifso it were, they must have buried him 
by night, with no torch, no pomp, no light save 
the dim flickering light of this funereal lamp 
guiding their footsteps down the corridors of 
this vast city of the dead; and this they left be- 
side him—sad emblem of his painful life—the 
light of faith, pure though faint, in the darkness 
that was all around him. 

Men were sublime in faith in those days. It 
was but as yesterday to them that the footsteps 
of their Lord were on the mountain of Ascension 
— it was but as yesterday that the voice of Paul 
was heard across the sea. Perhaps those dusty 
fingers had grasped the hand that had often 
been taken lovingly in that hand which the nail 
pierced. Perhaps—perhaps—I bowed my head 
reverently as the thought flashed across me—for 
I do reverence to the bones of the great dead, 
and though I would not worship, yet I would 
enshrine in gold and diamonds a relic of a saint 
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—perhaps in some far wandering from his home 
this man had entered Jerusalem, and stood with- 
in the porch of the temple when He went by in 
all the majesty of His lowliness. You smile at 
the wild fancy. Why call it wild? ‘Turn but 
your head from before the doorway of the sep- 






































which Mark taught the words of his Lord; and 














king who knew not Joseph, but whom. Moses 








Why, then, may not this tomb which I have open- 
ed a hundred feet below the surface of the hill, 























years ago; who had seen the visible presence 
of Him whom prophets and kings desired to see; 
and who, won by the kingly countenance, the 
holy sweetness of that face, went homeward, 
bearing with him enough of memory of that face 
and voice to rejoice at the coming of “John 
whose surname was Mark,” and to listen to the 
teaching of the Gospel of the Messiah ? 

It is vain to argue with imagination in a coun- 
try like this. 



























































free exercise of fancy. But for the terrible dog- 
fights under my windows in the great square, I | 
helieve I should have dreamed all night over that 
lamp in the same fashion Ihave already described 
We were to leave Alexandria for Cairo by 
rail. A railway in Egypt is perhaps as great a 
curiosity as the pyramids. Constructed by Eu- 
ropean engineers, and under the efficient super- 
intendence of a Scotch gentleman, it does not 
ciffer much from Continental or English rail- 
ways. But the appearance of things about it is 
decidedly different. The stone station-house 
and buildings are west of the Mahmoud Canal, 
near its entrance into the sea. 
streets leading to it are lined with the low mud 
huts in which the modern Egyptians live. The 
lizards, which abound here, lie on the walls and 
tops of the houses sunning themselves, and do 













































































children passing and repassing them. A more 
miserable, squalid, abject poverty than one sees 
here can not be imagined. The inhabitants 
seem more like brutes than men, and one can 
not have toward them any of the ordinary feel- 
ings of fellow humanity. I can not believe that 
the blood and dust of which God has made them 
is the same of which he has made me, except 
when I am in the tombs, those levelers of dis- 
tinctions. ‘The clothing of the modern Alex- 
andrians is as simple and miserable as can well 
be imagined. Children up to ten and twelve 
vears of age go about the streets with either one 
tingle ragged, filthy cloth wound around them, 
or, as frequently, entirely naked. Groups of 
ten or a dozen play in the sunshine here and 
there, without a rag of covering from head to 
foot. The older people are scarcely more clad. 
A single long blue shirt suffices for a woman. 




























































































ulchre, and you see that column at the foot of | 
turn again to yonder obelisk, and read that the | 


and Aaron knew, carved it in honor of his reign. | 


contain the dust of one who had traveled as far | 
as the land of Judea only eighteen hundred | 


Every thing is full of interest as | 
suggesting thoughts of the past, and nothing is | 
so well fixed in date and object as to forbid the | 


The roads or | 


not move for the crowds of men, women, and | 








| the knees. A piece of the same cloth, by way 
of vail around the head, is the substitute for the 
| elegant head-coverings of the wealthy classes, 
The upper part of the body is, of course, entirely 
exposed, and no one seems to think of cov ering 


| the breast from sun, wind, or eyes. 


The fare 
is usually hidden by the cloth held i in the hand. 


| while the entire body is exposed without the 
slightest attention to decency. Not unfrequent- 
| ly, when the woman has not the extra covering 
for her head, she will seize and lift her solit; ary 
garment to hide her features, thereby leaving 
her person uncovered, it being in her view 
shame only to exhibit her face. 

The men wear whatever they possess in the 
way of cloth. Doubtless one garment lasts a 
lifetime, and is ignorant of water oftener than 
once a year. Their costume is various. Som: 
wear the single shirt; others a mass of dirty 
cloth wound around the body, neck, and head ; 
others a coarse blanket made of eamel’s-hair, 
| which they throw rather gracefully over thei: 
| shoulders, leaving a corner to come over the 
} head. The costumes vary so much that I think 
I counted over thirty entirely different and dis- 
tinct styles of dress in the square before my win- 
| dows at one time. 
| But on the route to the railway we passed 
| mostly the lowest class of houses and ‘people. 


| The huts of mud have no outlet or inlet but the 


. | doorway, and they are built in masses like hon- 


ey-combs, hundreds in a mass, on the 
without shade or relief from the intense glare 
of the sun. Not less than a thousand of the 
miserable inhabitants of these hovels were sur- 
rounding the railway station, though not allow- 
ed to enter its inclosures. The departure of a 
train had not yet become so common an event 
in Egypt as two years’ experience would lead 
one to suppose. The railway being government 
property, is under its direction, and trains leave 
only when specially ordered. There is no reg- 
ular time of departure, but it usually occurs 
twice or three times a week, notices being post- 
ed in public places in English, Italian, and Ar- 
abic, that “‘a departure for Cairo will take place” 
on such a day. 

It was somewhat strange, as may well be im- 
agined, to see a train of cars, surrounded by a 
hundred guards in turbans and tarbouches, start- 
ing out of a city of mud houses, throngh groves 
of palms and bananas, winding its way around 
the pillar of Diocletian and off into the dismal 
waste that separates Lake Mareotis from the 
sea. The speed was at first but slow, even slow- 
er than the usual starting rate with us at home; 
but on reaching the open country we made some 
thirty miles an hour steadily until we came to 
Kafr-el-aish, the present terminus of the road 
on the Rosetta branch of the Nile, eighty miles 
below Cairo. The length of railway in opera- 
tion is now only sixty miles; but before this 
reaches America it will be extended nearly as 
far again. At the Nile we were transferred 
to the steamer in waiting for us, the first and 


sand, 





It is open in front to the waist, and reaches to 





second class passengers going on the steamer, 
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and the third class taking an ordinary river boat, 
which was to be towed three hundred feet astern. 

Railway-cars have not introduced carts or 
trucks into Egypt. 


| 


around us, slept on the deck till roused by tho 
passage of the barrage. 
This, it is not necessary to explain, is the 


The baggage and freight | magnificent stone bridge intended to operate 


was transferred by hand from cars to boat, a| as a dam, which Mehemet Ali projected and his 
distance of three or four hundred feet, heavy | successors have continued to its present state, 


articles being carried on the backs of the fel- 
lahs, supported by ropes around their heads. I 
was much amused at one fat specimen of the 
Turk, who had a chest of money in his charge, 
which was too heavy for any one man to lift 
or carry. A truck or wheelbarrow would have 
solved the difficulty in a moment; but in the 
absence of this they tried in vain to swing the 
box on ropes from a pole, the ropes breaking at 
each fresh attempt. Half an hour was wasted 
in their endeavors, of which I was an amused 
spectator, and which were at last successful by 
the aid of iron chains brought from the steamer. 

On board the scene was certainly novel to 
our eyes. Turks had spread their carpets on 
every available portion of the forward deck, 
and were going through their noonday prayers. 
We secured small rooms on the deck, answer- 
ing to a state-room on an American steamer, 
though furnished with only a hair-cloth cushion 
on a wooden bench, and here we could pity the 
poor wretches of third-class passengers who were 
broiling in the sun on the deck of the tow. 

It was impossible as yet to get up any enthu- 
siasm about the Nile. This was indeed one of 


the mouths of the great river, but only one of 
them, and it was hardly more the Nile than was 
the Mahmoud Canal in Alexandria, whose wa- 


ters are the same. Most travelers, on leaving 
the Mahmoud Canal a few miles below this point 
and entering this branch of the river, break out 
in enthusiasm at their first view of the Father 
of Rivers. I could not do so. It is now high 
Nile, and the stream is muddy and discolored, 
while it flows high up between its banks, or over 
the flat lands adjoining them. It was impossi- 
ble to admire such a mass of mud and dirt, as it 
appeared to be, and we were glad to excuse our- 
selves for our lack of excitement by saying that 
this was only a small part of the great river. 

And so all day long, until the night came 
down on us, we toiled slowly up the river against 
the strong current, and instead of reaching Cai- 
ro, as we had been assured in Alexandria we 
should, at nine in the evening, it was manifest, 
long before that time, that we should not be 
there until two or three in the morning. 

As the sun went down, the deck of the boat 
began to present a strange spectacle. One by 
one the Mussulmans went out on the little guard 
behind the wheel-house and performed their ab- 
lutions in the prescribed style, and then ascend- 
ed the wheel-houses, kitchens, state-room decks, 
and every other elevated place, and went through 
the postures and prayers. It was certainly curi- 
ous to see a row of ten or fifteen men on each 
side of the deck bowing in the strange but grace- 
ful forms of the Mohammedan worship. We 
lay and looked at them till the evening had 
passed into night, and then wrapping our shawls 





across the Nile, at the point of the delta where 
it separates into different mouths, the object 
being to raise the water somewhat higher and 
increase the annual inundation. ‘The wild ap- 
pearance of the stone piers, between which we 
passed, lit by immense torches of blazing wood, 
and swarming with half-naked Arabs, whose 
swarthy countenances glared on us in the flick- 
ering light like the faces of so many fiends, 
roused us from slumber; but we relapsed in- 
stantly into deeper sleep, which remained un- 
broken until we arrived at Boulak, the port of 
the modern city, and thence we drove swiftly, 
by the light of a torch in the hands of a swift 
runner, up the long avenue and into the gate 
of the Ezbekieh, and were at last in the city 
of the Memlooks, Cairo the Victorious, Cairo 
the Magnificent, Cairo the Beautiful and thc 
Blessed. 

Shall I confess it? There were two trains of 
thought struggling for precedence in my mind 
during the first half hour after my arrival, nor 
did the one gain entire ascendency until I was 
in bed and nearly asleep, as the day was break- 
ing over the red hills. The one was full of all 
the wonderful creations that once haunted m) 
boyish mind, that I have never ceased to love— 
never forgotten to recall and cherish. ‘To this 
day, I know no more complete delight than an 
hour of the Arabian Nights; and the heroes and 
all the natural and supernatural personages of 
those exquisite imaginations were around me 
in troops the moment I was within the city of 
Saladin. With these spectres angels strove. I 
could call it nothing else. Sublime and solemn 
memories that forever linger in this spot! of 
all the mighty men of that ancient religion, of 
which our own is but the new form, of patri- 
archs and holy men of old, of prophets and 
priests in later days, who came down with the 
scattered remnant of the line of Abraham; and 
last of all, of the Mother of our Lord, and His 
own infant footsteps; all these came to drive 
away the genii that were around me, and be- 
fore I slept the seal of Solomon was over them 
again. 

It is my object to give sketches of travel life. 
I shall be pardoned, therefore, if I am personal 


| in my descriptions, and if I appear disposed to 


make ourselves prominent in the scenes I at- 
tempt to portray. It is my desire to have the 
reader feel with me the various emotions of the 
passing hours in various places, and hence I am 
free to say, that I intend rather to give my own 
history from day to day, than to describe scenes 
and places. Every body has read of all these a 
hundred times, and Americans are as familiar 
with the valley of the Nile as with that of the 
Mississippi. It is only in the new incidents 
of our journey that I can hope to find any 








A STREET 


thing sufficiently novel to interest the intelligent 
reader. 

It was two months since we left home, and 
our letters were but two weeks later than the 
date of our departure. Before seeing any thing, 
so soon as I was fairly awake in the morning, I 
mounted a donkey and rode to the banker's for 
letters. 

Through the narrow streets lined with lofty 
houses, whose latticed windows are more mi- 
nutely beautiful than the finest workmanship 
of the Parisian cabinet-maker, and which fre- 
quently interclasp each other so as to shut out 
the sky completely, threading my way among 
camels, donkeys, and Turks, at a killing pace, 
that is, killing to any thing that did not “clear 
the track” on hearing the shout of my donkey- 
boy, I found myself in a street four feet wide 
from house to house, the houses fifty and sixty 
feet high, and after going down this two hun- 
dred yards I was at my destination. The let- 





IN CAIRO. 


ters were there, and I sat on the donkey’s back 
and read them all the way back, while the boy, 
fully appreciating my feelings, led the donkey 
by the head, and I was entirely ignorant of my 
whereabouts until I found him at the door of 
the hotel from which I started. 

The Cairene donkey-boy is of a different race 
from all other boys. He has nothing in com- 
mon with them. We have kept five in our em- 
ploy steadily since we have been here, and they 
are as useful as the dragoman himself. One 
of them rejoices in the name of the great 
founder of his faith, while his donkey, singu- 
larly enough, bears the cognomen of Mister 
Snooks, given him by some English or Ameri- 
can traveler. Mohammed is a bright active 
boy, talks enough English to be able to commu- 
nicate information, and is thoroughly acquainted 
with Cairo and its people. His speed of foot is 
incredible. The donkey to which he is an at- 
tachment is by no means slow, but he will take 








him by the bridle and run while the donkey | 
gallops, and the lady who rides has nothing to 
do but look around her, and they go at the rate 
of five or six miles an hour, or even more, with- 
out rest for miles. 

Possibly there may be some readers of this 
article who have not made themselves so famil- 
iar with the history and locality of Cairo as 
others, and I shall therefore be permitted to 
dwell for a moment on these subjects, to make 
more intelligible the descriptions of our various 
rambles here and there. I am the more per- 
suaded of the propriety of this from the fact 
that my own impressions were incorrect in many 
instances when I had supposed I was fully in- 
formed. 

The Nile, running from south to north, is di- 
vided into two streams by the island of Rho- 
da, which is Some three miles in length. The 
branch running to the eastward of the island is 
narrow, being not over two hundred yards wide. 
At the south, or upper end of the island, where 
the water parts to go on either side, stands the 
palace of Hassan Pacha, one of the dignitaries 
of the country, and attached to his palace is the 
Nilometer, of which I shall hereafter speak. On 
the east bank of the river, immediately opposite 
this palace, is Old Cairo, and on the west bank is 
the village of Ghizeh. Three miles down the 
river, or north from this point, that is, at the 
other extremity of the island of Rhoda, is Bou- 
lak, on the east bank of the river. Two miles 
from Boulak eastward, and, of course, at the 
same distance from the river, is the present city 
of Cairo, containing from two to three hundred 
thousand inhabitants, and surrounded by a wail, 
outside of which are no houses excepting mud 
huts, and a few elegant residences inclosed in 
gardens. West of the river, and five miles 
from the village of Ghizeh, are the pyramids 
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erected by him still stand firmly, and here and 
there, all over the vast extent of the city, you 
hear his name in reply to questions for the 
builder of.this or that mosque or other monu- 
ment. Beyond this, the City of Victory has no 
interest to the traveler other than as the most 
Oriental of the Oriental cities, and one in which 
the Franks have as yet made few innovations. 

Until within a very few years past the people 
have been bigoted Mussulmans, and it was with 
great difficulty that a Christian could obtain ac- 
cess to their streets or their mosques. But the 
love of money is a great civilizer, if it is the 
root of all evil, and I believe that now a dollar 
or a sovereign will open the hardest well, or 
mosque, or tomb from Omar of Jerusalem to 
old Amer of Cairo. 

We had purchases to make in the bazaars, 
and thither directed our way so soon as the la- 
dies had finished reading their letters. 

No description will suffice half so well to con- 
vey an idea of the bazaars of Cairo as the sketch 
here given, which is minutely accurate. The 
only suggestion necessary to complete the idea 
is, that the street is crowded, jammed, with pass- 
ers-by or purchasers, women with vailed faces, 
and donkeys loaded with water-skins, Turks, 
Bedouins, camels, dromedaries, and horses, all 
mingled together, for side-walk or pavement 
there is none, and it is therefore at the risk of 
constant pressure against the filthiest specimens 
of humanity, and constant collisions with nests 
of fleas and lice, that one passes through the 
narrow streets. The first purchase to be made 
was a silk for a lady’s dress, and we went to the 
silk merchants in the wealthiest bazaar of Cairo. 
| One and another showed his small stock of 
goods, but it was with difficulty that May hit 
on a dress for traveling purposes such as suited 
her. When this was found, then commenced 





which bear the same name, while Sakkara and 


its pyramids are some seven miles south of | 


Ghizeh, on the same side of the river. The site 


of Memphis, of course, every one understands to 
be south from the pyramids, and occupying an | 
unknown space on the west bank of the Nile. | 


3ack of Cairo, that is, east of the Nile and 


about four miles from it, the Mokattam Mount- | 


ains—barren rock hills of five hundred feet in 


height—shut out the view of the desert from the | 


city. These hills run northeast and southwest, 


the business of determining the price. The 
shop of the Turkish merchant is but a small 
cupboard, The front is invariably about the 
size of an ordinary square shop-window in 
America, say six feet wide by eight high. The 
floor of the shop is elevated two feet above the 
| street, and on a carpet in the middle of the floor 
| sits the merchant. His shop is so small that 
| every shelf is within reach of his hands. Of 
these shops there are thousands in Cairo, and 
| whatever the business the shop is of the same 


on an abrupt spur of which, some two hundred | description. 


feet above the city and within its walls, is the 


May sat on the right hand of the merchant, 


citadel of Cairo. North of Cairo, about six | with her feet in the street over the front of the 


miles distant, is Heliopolis, the ancient On. 


| shop; I on his left. The silk goods lay piled 


These explanations of locality make it suffi- | on the carpet between us, the pieces she had se- 





ciently evident to every one that Cairo in itself | lected being uppermost. ‘The first step toward 
possesses no interest by reason of any great an- | | price was a cup of coffee and a pipe. She took 
tiquity. It does not stand on ground that is | coffee, I smoked quietly a few minutes, and the 
hallowed by any ancient name, story, or ruins. | ‘Turk smoked as calmly and coolly as if there 
The founding ‘of Cairo, known formerly as} was no silk on earth, and he was dreaming of 
Musr-el-Kaherah, was in the year 969, but the | heaven. For some minutes the silence was un- 
city received its greatest embellishments, and | broken, and he looked at the opposite side of 
became most powerful and wealthy, under the | the street, and we blew a tremendous cloud of 
reign of Yusef Saladin, known to all readers of | smoke. At length I broke the silence. 

the history of the Crusades. ‘The buildings! “How much?” 
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THE BAZAAR, 


He smoked calmly a while, sent the cloud | ears of these sincere worshipers it had fallen 


slowly up, and the words came from his lips as | 


gently as the smoke itself. 

“Two hundred and seventy-five piastres.” 

“T will give you one hundred and ninety.” 

“Tt cost me more money than that.” 

“Tt is not worth any more.” 

“Tt is very beautiful. I sold one like it yes- 
terday for two hundred and eighty.” 

*“T will not give it.” 

Five minutes of smoke and silence. May 
most decidedly impatient, and yet full of fun at 
this novel mode of buying a dress. 


would take. 


and quietly assuring us that he was honorable 
in his statements, and offering a reduction of 
ten piastres more. 
and twenty. 
tired. 
Having made one or two other purchases, we 


He exclaimed in despair and re- 


returned to the charge. He had spread his pray- | 


ing carpet, and was kneeling in his little shop 
engaged in his devotions. A dozen other Mus- 
sulmans were in sight, doing as he. It was the 
hour when the voice of the muezzin called to 
prayer, and though in the din and bustle of the 





A fresh 
pipe and a fresh start. I asked him the least he | 
It was two hundred and sixty. I | 
laid down the pipe, sighed heavily, and walked | 
away down the bazaar toward the donkey-boys. | 
He followed us out and down the street, calmly | 


I offered him two hundred | 


| was such a storm heard out of Egypt. 
crowded bazaar I had not heard it, yet on the | 


from the minaret of Kalaoon, and they obeyed 
the summons. 

We waited till he had finished, and then re- 
sumed our seats and negotiations, which were 
finally terminated by our coming together on 
an intermediate point, and the sale being closed, 
we mounted our donkeys and rode homeward. 
This was but the first of a dozen similar nego- 
tiations, and is a fair specimen of the Cairene 
manner of doing business. 

Some one has remarked that the manners 
of modern Arabs, in common conversation, are 
such that a stranger hearing them talk will in- 
evitably believe they are quarreling. But it 
is certain that they do a great deal of quarrel- 
ing, and almost always about money. It is 
seldom, however, that these quarrels result in 
blows. It was just as we reached the hotel that 
an Arab, enveloped in an enormous amount of 
blankets, rode up on a donkey, followed by a 
man, the proprietor of the animal; and as they 


| came in front of us, the donkey, whose gallop 


was more swift than safe, stumbled and threw 
his rider ten feet over his head, while he him- 
self actually turned a complete somerset, his 
head being pointed in the direction from which 
he had come, and his tail close to the unlucky 
rider. Then came.the war of words. Never 
Thev 
seized each other by the garments, they shook, 
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they gesticulated, they shouted, they fairly howl- 
ed, while the poor donkey picked himself up, 
and stood facing them, wondering, doubtless, at 
the donkeys men could be. All this fury was 
about the sum of twenty paras—not far from two 
cents—which was the stipulated hire of the an- 
imal, and which the rider refused to pay because 
the donkey had thrown him, although he frank- 
ly admitted that he was landed at the very spot 
to which he had contracted for the conveyance. 
We left them quarreling, and being joined now 
by the remainder of our party, we started out 
for a ride in the last rays of the sunlight. In 
a few minutes we were outside of the gate on 
the north of the city, and thence rode to one of 
the numerous hills of sand and broken pottery, 
and other rubbish, the accumulation of centu- 
ries, which abound around the walls and over- 
top them. From this we had a fine view of the 
western horizon, the yellow plain of the Great 
Desert, broken only by the great pyramids that 
stood majestically in the foreground, and be- 
hind which the sun went down with all the 
pomp and magnificence that could and should 
attend a sunset over the site of Memphis. 

We watched its slow descent; and as it van- 
ished, the ever-ready, never-sleeping watchman 
called, from the lofty minaret of a mosque, the 
words of the Mohammedan creed, and from the 
four hundred mosques of Cairo came, chanted 
on the air, the same call, thrillingly sweet, and 
reaching our hearts, as it has often before done, 
with untold power. 

We rode rapidly homeward, dashing into the 
city at a swift gallop. As we came around the 
corner of the square, I caught sight of one of 
the assemblies of dervises surrounding a pole, 
and commencing their devotional service of 
dancing and singing. We paused to see them, 
and sat on our donkeys outside of the ring, in 
which some fifty men, dressed in various cos- 
tumes, were swinging their heads and bodies 
from side to side, and giving utterance, at each 
jerk, to a hoarse, guttural exclamation. This 
movement became very rapid. Not infrequent- 
ly one of them would ery out “Allah!” in a 
voice of thunder. They then formed two rings, 
those in the inner facing those in the outer, and 
swinging toward each other, they shouted the 
same strange sound at each swing. Their faces 
became convulsed; they foamed at the mouth, 
they screamed, tossed their hair, embraced each 
other, and called on God with the same hoarse 
cry. We were deeply impressed with the scene. 
We had gone as closely up to the outside of 
the ring as we could ride, and the crowd of 
spectators had made way for us, so that we were 
directly behind the outer ring, and our donkeys’ 
heads were close to the performers, when sud- 
denly— imagine our horror !—May’s donkey, be- 
ing evidently taken with the scene and affected 
by it, elevated his head and nose between the 
heads of two of the dervises—one an old man 
with flowing gray hair and beard, the other a 
young man with long dark locks, and gave ut- 


donkey can imitate. It was like the blast of a 
hundred cracked trumpets or fish-horns. Never 

was man so frightened as were the two dervises. 

They nearly fell into the ring with terror. Mo- 

hammed, the boy, in an agony of despair, sprang 

to his donkey’s head and seized his jaws with 

both hands, Vain endeavor! He but interrupt- 

ed the terrific sound, and made it ten-fold worse 

as it escaped from second to second, and at 

length he gave it up and fell to the ground. It 

was too much for Mussulman gravity. They 

looked at us furiously at first, but the next in- 

stant a universal scream of laughter broke from 

the surrounding crowd, and we rode off in the 

midst of it. It was the first time I have seen 

Mussulman gravity disturbed. It was unusual, 

and I am convinced that a growing feeling of 

contempt for superstition may be found among 
the Mohammedans of Cairo. The dervises have 
usually commanded the respect of the worship- 
ers of the Prophet; but I have conversed with 
intelligent men of the creed of the Prophet, who 
say that they think there is much of what we 
call humbug about the dervises, and that they 
prefer to judge of the sincerity of each man sep- 
arately. 

We attended the worship of the dervises on 
Fri¢day—that is the Mahommedan day for our 
Sunday—when the mosques are crowded. Leav- 
ing the hotel at an early hour in the morning, 
provided with lunch in case of necessity, we went 
first to Old Cairo and visited the Mosque of 
Amer, which is the most ancient of the build- 
ings of the modern Egyptians. It was erected 
about A.p. 860, and there is a tradition con- 
nected) with it, and firmly relied on by the 
Moslems, that when it falls the Crescent will 
wane. If it be true, the fall of the Moslems can 
not be far distant. Already the great walls have 
fallen in, and lie in crumbling heaps within the 
sacred inclosure ; and splendid columns and gor- 
geous capitals are here and there in the sand 
and dust, miserable emblems of the fading glory 
of the power that has so long controlled the 
East. Near the entrance are two marble col- 
umns of somewhat amusing history. They stand 
close together on the same pedestal, and in for- 
mer times, when the mosque was in its glory, 
these two pillars were ¢he shibboleth of the 
faith. If a man could pass between them he 
might hope to pass the gates of Paradise. If 
he were too great in body—if the good things 
of the world had so increased his rotundity that 
he might not squeeze his mortal parts through 
the narrow passage—then it was very certain 
that his immortal soul could never hope to see 
the houries. Alas! for the decay of the mosque 
and the trembling of the old faith. There was 
no one of us that could not readily pass between 
the pillars, though they stand as firmly as ever, 
and do not seem worn by the myriads who have 
tried themselves here. I did stick at first. I 
confess that the flesh-pots of Egypt have added 
to my usually respectable size so much that my 
vest buttons caught on the inner post, and for a 





terance to such a cry as none but an Egyptian 





moment I thought my anti-Mohammedanism 
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THE FERRY AT OLD CAIRO. 


Settled. But doubtless these later years of Frank 
innovations have tended to relax the strictness 
of the faith, for I went through without diffi- 
culty after one vigorous attempt, and the oth- 
ers followed me. 

The service, if I may so call it—the Zikr— 
at the dervish mosque was to commence at one 
o’clock. We had an hour before us, and so we 
took a boat at the ferry from Old Cairo to Ghi- 
zeh, and went over to the island of Rhoda to see 
the Nilometer. 

It is on the upper end of the island, adjoin- 
ing the palace of Hassan Pacha, and close to 
the round building which is prominent in the 
view herewith given. We did not see it. Rea- 
son—the Nile is now high, the meter or well in 
which the column stands is full. We saw three 
inches or so of the top, nothing more. 

But we saw the Nile, the great river, and our 
enthusiasm was now at the fullest. We stood 
on the marble portico of the palace facing up 
the stream, which is divided here, and saw the 
lordly river come down in all its majesty, and 
roll its waves to either side of us and away to 
the great sea. Here it was the Nile. No 
dream, no half river, no small stream of dash- 
ing water, but that great river of which we had 
read, thought, and dreamed; the river on which 
princes in long-forgotten years had floated pal- 
aces and temples from far up, down to their 
present abode; the river which Abraham saw, 
and over which Moses stretched out his arm in 
vengeance, where the golden barge of Cleopa- 
tra swept with perfumed breezes, and when, but 
a few years later, she was dead and her mag- 


| nificence gone, the feeble footsteps of the Son 
| of God, in infancy on earth, hallowed the banks 
| that the idolatry of thousands of years had 
| cursed; the river of which Homer sang, and 
| Isaiah prophesied, and in whose dark waters 
| fell the tears of the weeping Jeremiah; the 
| river of which all poets wrote, all philosophers 
taught, all learning, all science, all art spoke for 
centuries. The waters at our feet, murmuring, 
dashing, brawling against the foundation of the 
palace, had come by the stately front of Abou 
Simbel, had loitered before the ruins of Phils, 
had dashed over the cataracts and danced in 
the starlight by Luxor and Karnak. From 
what remote glens of Africa, from what Ethio- 
pian plains they rose, we did not now pause to 
think, but having looked long and earnestly up 
the broad reach of the river, we turned into the 
palace, and after pipes and coffee, the universal 
gift of hospitality here, we returned to our boat, 
and drifted slowly down the river by the spot 
where tradition says that Moses was hid in the 
rushes, and near the grotto that sheltered Mary 
and Joseph, to the village of the dervises that 
stands on the bank, about midway from Old 
Cairo to Boulak. 

Imagine us seated in the court-yard of the col- 
lege, on mats spread on the ground, green trees 
over us, and a group of fifty wild-looking men 
with long hair and beards surrounding us, an 
looking curiously at our costumes. Coffee came 
here too, for we were too early for the Zikr; 
and the tiny cups are never unwelcome. When 
the hour of commencing worship arrived, we 
entered the mosque and took our seats on the 
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matting at the western side. About eighty men 
stood in a semicircle, with their faces to the 
southeast, the centre of the circle being the 
arched niche which is always left in a mosque 
on the side toward Mecca, by way of guiding 
the prayers of the faithful in that direction, 
Musical instruments hung on the wall, and 
some of the worshipers used them, taking down 
one and putting up another from time to time, 
The service was simply swinging backward and 
forward in time with the leader, a noble-looking 
man, who walked around the inner side of the 
circle, and uttering at each swing a violent 
groan, or rather a deep, strong sob. For half 
an hour this motion was steady. Then it be- 
came more rapid. They swung the body for- 
ward, leaning down until their hair swept the 
floor in front, and threw themselves backward 
with a sudden, swift bend until it again touch- 
ed the floor behind them. The velocity of this 
motion may be guessed at from the fact, that 
for the space of more than an hour the hair 
never rested or fell on the head, but continu- 
ally described a larger circle than the head in 
this motion. 


TUE WHIRLING DERVISF. 


In the mean time a man dressed in a long 
white hooped dress, tight at the waist and some 
twenty feet in circumference at the bottom of 
the skirt, slid into the centre of the half cir- 
cle and commenced a slow revolution, appa- 
rently as gentle and easy as if he stood on a 
wheel turned by machinery. After a minute, 
during which he swung out his skirts and start- 
ed fairly, his speed increased. His hands were 
at first on his breast, then one on each side of his 
head, and when the full speed was attained they 
were stretched out horizontally, the right hand 
on his right side, with the palm turned up and 
the left hand on its side, with the palm down. 
For twenty-four minutes, without pause, rest, or 
change of speed, he continued to whirl around 
like a top. The velocity was exactly fifty-five 
revolutions to the minute. I timed it frequent- 
ly, and was astonished at the regularity. This 
was not a long performance. It is oftentimes 


‘| readers. 








an hour, or even two or three hours, in duration. 
After this man retired another took his place, 
and all the time the excitement in the outer 
circle was increasing. Some shouted, some 
howled out the name of God. “ Allah! Al- 
lah!” rang in the dome of the mosque from 
eighty voices; and now all the musical instru- 
ments, including a dozen large and small drums, 
added to the terrible noise. Suddenly the no- 
ble-looking man, the leader of the revel, turned 
and faced the city of the Prophet, and instant- 
ly all was silent. Some fell on the pavement 
in convulsions, others stood trembling from 
head to foot, evidently past all self-control, while 
others pounded their heads on the stones and 
gnashed their teeth. Those who were in fits— 
for it was nothing else—of epilepsy were taken 
care of .by attendants, who also advanced to 
those who were still standing, and, placing their 
arms around them, bent them gently down to 
their knees, and left them so. It was a scene 
not a little touching, after the terrible confusion. 
to sce those silent frames bowed down before 
their God in the dim mésque; and we came 
away and left them there. 

I asked a very intelligent Mussulman what 
he thought of it all. He put his hand up to his 
chin, and looked soberly at me. In spite of 
himself his finger slipped up to the side of his 
nose in a most American fashion, and he said 
nothing. 

It is vain to resist the impression, which is 
here gathering strength every day, that the days 
of the Moslem power are nearly numbered. It 
can not be long before the Crescent will wane. 
Of the thousands who now surround us, but a 
few show even outward respect to the forms of 
the faith of the Prophet, and very few of these 
pursue the routine prescribed to all true be- 
lievers. I think not one in five of the inhabit- 
ants of Cairo obey the call to prayer. Infidelity 
prevails now. Another faith must soon follow. 

One of the pleasantest incidents of life in 
Cairo has been the meeting with our friend Dr. 
Abbott, whose name is so familiar to American 
He has been resident here for nearly 
thirty years as a physician, has devoted his life 
to the study of the climate, and diseases which 
are here met with, while his leisure hours have 
been given to forming the collection of Egyp- 
tian antiquities now in New York, which is 
scarcely, if indeed at all, inferior to any in the 
world. That in the British Museum possesses 
many large objects and splendid specimens, but 
as illustrating the manners and customs, lives 
and deaths of the men and women of the times 
of the Pharaohs, the collection of Dr. Abbott is 
said to be superior to those in Europe. 

In fact, one may be in Egypt for years and 
not see so much of ancient Egypt as in an hour 
in the New York rooms. And this, not because 
it is not here, not because there are not under 
these mounds treasures of unknown value, but 
because here we see the temples and pyra- 
mids that defy time, but the desert sand covers 
every thing else. Here was Memphis. Here 
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is Memphis, but far below the surface of the 
shifting soil, and you must work and dig, and 
keep out the sand-storm while you dig, and if 
you open one tomb, after a week’s labor you will 
have found an empty sarcophagus, robbed by the 
Arabs of centuries ago. None can appreciate 
how invaluable such a collection becomes ex- 
cept by standing on the pyramid and looking 
toward Sakkara over the wastes of sand that 
hide the glories of Memphis. Out of this des- 
olation have been brought the memorials of old 
life, of mornings when the sun rose on the homes 
of millions around the pyramids, when young 
men and maidens, who have been dust three 
thousand years, walked, and talked, and sang, 
and danced; when they braided their locks with 
pearls for the evening revel, or when others 
braided them or laid their heads down calmly 
on the lotus leaves for long slumber. It is some- 
what strange that I, in Egypt, should write to 
tell Americans that they may see more of an- 
cient Egypt than I do here, but it is even so. 
I hope there is no danger of the removal of the 
collection from New York, but I hear of great 
prices offered in England for single articles from 
it, and but for his love for the complete collec- 
tion, and his desire to preserve its unity, Dr. 
Abbott would long ago have deprived it of its 
tinest specimens, and placed them among the 
great collections of Europe. 

We stood together on the hill of which I have 
spoken on the north of the city. This has be- 
come a favorite place with us. ‘The sun was dis- 
appearing. A cool north wind was blowing fresh- 
ly. The donkeys stood facing it, their sharp ears 
erect. The boys lay on the sand chattering in 
Arabic to each other. The dragoman, in full 
and flowing dress, a short distance in the rear, 
stood in that attitude of grace that no one but 
an Oriental can hope to attain to. We four, 
the only Americans in all the land of Egypt 
who do not call this their home, stood close to- 
gether, watching the sun go down the western 
sky. It was high noon at home. New York 
was bustling, shouting, noisy New York ; and in 
our homes—how much we would have given to 
know of them at that instang—who could tell 
us of the beloved ones there? The moon came 
out from the sky, silver as never moon was sil- 
ver to our eyes before. The muezzin calls had 
ceased, and the faithful had ceased to pray. 
As the night deepened object after object disap- 
peared, and only Cairo the Blessed was before 
us, shining in the soft light, but away on the ho- 
rizon, standing on the Libyan desert edge, calm, 
silent, solemn, and awful, we still saw the ma- 
jesty of the pyramids, 





CHARLES DICKENS. 

HIS is the Charles Dickens of to-day. The 
famous youth with the flowing curls, quick 
eye, and mobile mouth, whom we féted so fond- 
ly some fifteen years ago, and abused so soundly 
a few months after, is gone. In his stead we 
have the sober and matured man, whom we 
must acknowledge as a benefactor and revere 





as ateacher. Time and thought have thinned 
the redundant locks, developed the full temples, 
marked the brow, given strength to the lines of 
the mouth and a firmer set to the figure, with- 
out taking away, or scarcely diminishing, the 
old picturesqueness in aspect and costume. The 
Dickens of Maclise’s well-known picture, which 
has seemed to us the only possible “ Boz,” js 
the author of “ Pickwick,” “Oliver Twist,” and 
“Nicholas Nickleby.” This is the Dickens of 
“ Dombey,” and “ Bleak House,” and “ House. 
hold Words.” 

The career of Dickens has been one of uni. 
form success. He was never “cradled into po- 
esy by wrong.” The lessons of endurance which 
he teaches were never learned in the school of 
adversity. He has never been forced to lay the 
cherished children of his brain at the door of an 
unwilling publisher or an unsympathizing pub- 
lic. Only once during his literary life has he 
known the alternations from hope and doubt 
and fear to certainty, so familiar to all young 
writers, as they eagerly peruse the contents of 
the periodical to which they have timidly offer- 
ed the offspring of their thoughts. This was 
when he paced up and down Westminster Hall, 
“with eyes so dimmed with joy and pride that 
they could not bear the light street,” clasping 
to his bosom the Magazine which contained 
that first effusion “ droppedestealthily one even- 
ing at twilight, with fear and trembling, into a 
dark letter-box up a dark court.” If he has 
escaped many of the bitterest sorrows, he has 
missed some of the most exquisite pleasures of 
an author's life. This was a score of years ago. 
To write his subsequent biography is to speak 
of labor worthily done, and abundantly reward- 
ed; of a life happy at home and honored abroad; 
of a name familiar in men’s mouths as house. 
hold words. The literary life of Scott alone 
offers a parallel—may the gods avert the omen 
of alike disastrous close. 

Dickens was born forty-four years ago, this 
month of February, at Portsmouth. His father, 
who had held a clerkship in the navy pay de- 
partment during the war, retired from his office, 
with a pension, when peace was concluded. 
Betaking himself to London, he became a re- 
porter for the newspaper press. His son fell 
naturally into the same profession, and thus 
escaped the cramping necessity of depending 
for subsistence upon his first purely literary 
labors. 

Hawthorne, in one of his most characteristic 
papers, makes the poor lunatic “ P.” narrate 
events, not as they are, but as they might have 
been. 

“T had expectations,” he writes, “from a 
young man—one Dickens—who published a few 
magazine articles very rich in humor, and not 
without symptoms of genuine pathos; but the 
poor fellow died shortly after commencing an 
odd series of sketches entitled the ‘ Pickwick 
Papers.’ Not impossibly the world has lost 
more than it dreams of in the untimely death 
of Mr. Dickens.” 


” 
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We can not, indeed, well estimate what we 
should have lost by the untimely death of this 
Mr. Dickens, We should have been the poorer 
by all the happy hours we have spent in the 
company of Mr. Pickwick and his admiring 
friends; in listening to the sayings of Samuel 
Weller, the eloquence of Sergeant Buzfuz, and 
the solemn wisdom of Captain Bunsby. Many 
& grave man has assisted, with more gratification 
than he would care to own, at the performances 
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of Mr. Crummles and the Infant Phenomenon ; 
has thought Dick Swiveller a charming com- 
panion; inhaled with gusto the odors of the 
fragrant punches compounded by the blighted 
being Wilkins Micawber ; and while listening to 
Sairy Gamp, has come almost to believe in Mrs. 
Harris. And surely the most law-abiding cit- 
izen would never have called the police to put 
a stop to the ducking of the Shepherd, the 
pommeling of Squeers, the eudgeling of Peck- 
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sniff, or the divers personal assaults committed 
upon Uriah Heep. 

With what a crowd of living and moving 
characters has Dickens peopled our literature. 
What children were ever like his children ? 
How varied, yet how true are they all! The 
pauper children in Oliver Twist have dimmed 
many an eye with tears. Poor Smike is more 
terribly tragic, for he lived longer. Little Nell 
is a heart-child to thousands. Paul Dombey, 
the quaint, the loving, with his early doom writ- 
ten upon his brow, has passed away from many 
a hearth. Joe All-Alones, alas, moves on to 
death through more streets than those of Lon- 
don. We can understand the subtle affinities 
of affection that caused him to assume as his 
nom de plume that of “ Boz”—an abbreviation of 
‘* Bozes,” which is itself a nasal mispronuncia- 
tion of “* Moses”—a nickname bestowed upon a 
pet brother, in honor of the ever-youthful pur- 
chaser of the shagreen spectacles. 

Wonderful is the art with which Dickens 
paints characters that in the hands of an author 
of coarser nature would be simply rédiculous. 
He contrives to inspire not merely love, but 
positive respect, for Newman Noggs and Toots. 
They scarcely speak a word or do an act with- 
out exciting laughter, but they are never made 
contemptible. Of a higher order are Tom 
Pinch, Betsey Trotwood, Mr. Peggotty, and 
Ham. Their very oddities and deficiencies are 
turned into a crown of glory. 

Mr. Dickens often attempts, but never with 
complete success, the sneering melodramatic 
scoundrel, acting upon deep internal motives. 
Monck, Quilp, the Blind Man in Barnaby Rudge, 
Maurdstone, and Carker are examples of this. 
So too his tragedy-women, Rose Dartle and the 
Frenchwoman in Bleak House, are not half so 
fearful as the author would have liked them to 
be. James Steerforth belongs to a different 
class. The brilliant, high-spirited, spoiled, ru- 
ined youth, in whom lay wrapped up so many 
glorious possibilities, is sketched with a light 
but masterly hand. We look at him through 
the eyes of his boyish friend, who mourns over 
his fate as the benignant Raphael might have 
bent over the crystal battlements, grieving for 
the fate of Belial, “fairest of the spirits that 
fell.” Mr. Dickens’s strong point is certainly 
not the construction of a plot or the evolution 
of a catastrophe. But the death of Ham and 
Steerforth—the injured dying in the vain at- 
tempt to save the injurer, on the very spot 
where the wrong was perpetrated, will compare 
with the disappearance of the Heir of Ravens- 
wood among the treacherous quicksands. We 
feel that they ought to have met once more; 
and that the wrong was one that the strong, 
simple-minded man could neither forgive nor 
avenge. 

Mr. Dickens’s genuine villains are of the low, 
creeping sort, whose sole motive is material, 
palpable self-interest. Yet what a variety in 
the species of this genus. Compare and con- 
trast Ralph Nickleby and Fagin, Squeers and 








Creakle, Stiggins and Chadband, Sampson Brass 
and Uriah Heep, Snawley and Pecksniff. yyy 
Pecksniff is certainly the master-piece of them 
all. From first to last he is Pecksniff. Fyrom 
boot to hat he is Pecksniff. Drunk or sober, 
he is Pecksniff. He is the virtuous Pecksniff 
always. What is most wonderful of all, he is 
perfectly persuaded of his own exceeding vir- 
tue. He contemplates his portrait by Spiller 
and his bust by Spoker with the loftiest moral 
approbation. He hugs himself to his own heart 
as the embodiment of all the virtues of the Dec- 
alogue and the Beatitudes. No matter into 
what rascality he may be plunging, no matter 
how thoroughly he may be detected and ex- 
posed, his serene self-conscious virtue never for- 
sakes him. 

The name brings up the person always. It 
needs no more than this, and the child-wife 
passes before us to the spirit-land; the holy 
eyes of Agnes shed soft love and trust; the 
calm sad face of Florence looks timidly in upon 
us; Mrs. Jellyby sends us a circular about Bor- 
rioboola Gha, suggesting a subscription for that 
interesting mission; Mr. Turveydrop displays 
his most elaborate bow to Ada and Esther, 
while Caddy, with Peepy clinging to her skirts, 
bids good-by to Prince, who rushes out to give 
a lesson, with the crumbs of his hasty lunch 
clinging to the corners of his mouth; Pegotty 
passes us by in his long journeyings; Uriah 
Heep clasps our hand with his clammy fingers; 
or Mr. Micawber, who has passed the evening 
jollily with us, sends a letter, telling us that no- 
thing has turned up, and hinting darkly at razors 
or laudanum. 

This sharp individualization is not confined 
to leading charactets. Many that we meet but 
once we should recognize any where. Once 
seen they can never be mistaken. Mrs. Jeffer- 
son Brick sat opposite us at dinner. General 
Fladdock called to propose a series of papers, 
showing up the English aristocracy, “ with whom 
I lived while I was abroad,” said he. This very 
day, dining at a restaurant’s, we were served by 
the identical waiter who drank up David Cop- 
perfield’s ale, devoured his chops, and ate his 
pudding on a race. 

Of the charming Christmas Tales who shall 
write after Thackeray, who acknowledges that 
his own spectacled eyes were dimmed with tears 
for the imagined death of Tiny Tim, and who 
sung a song of triumph when he found that, 
after all, Bob Cratchit’s child did not really 
die? We owe Mr. Dickens a debt of gratitude 
for sparing his life, contrary to his usual habit. 
We know that those whom the gods love die 
young; but we can not help feeling that the 
killed and missing of his children bear a fright- 
ful proportion to the whole number. 

Humor, pathos, and sound manliness of 
thought and feeling are the prominent charac- 
teristics of Mr. Dickens's genius. But there is 
a broad line of distinction between him and the 
humorists of the preceding century. We are 
disgusted with the coarseness of Rabelais, while 
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we laugh at his humor. We lock up Congreve | 
We hide some | 
You would | 


from our wife and daughters. 
volumes of Swift from our sons. 
not like to have your darling Matilda own to a 


familiar acquaintance with Fielding. You never | 
introduce to her Tom Jones or Captain Booth. 


3ut you have no such scruples with regard to 
Dickens. She has Copperfield and Dombey 
and Bleak House, with “ From a friend,” fol- 
lowed by your initials, on the fly-leaf; and you 
have promised that she shall in like manner 
have Little Dorrit. Yet he has gone deeply 
into low life. He conducts us through dens of 
infamy and haunts of vice into which the older 
humorists would scarcely dare to set their foot; 
but no foul odor clings to his garment or ours 
as we emerge from those noisome dens. Though 
he has written so largely of low life, of vulgar 
life, of outcast life, there is not a volume we 
would hide from mother or sister or daughter ; 
not a page which we should blush to hear read 
by a woman. 

The personality of a living writer, who does 
not choose to publish his autobiography, is hard- 
ly a matter for public comment. How Mr. 
Dickens looks and dresses, the portrait shows. 
How indefatigably he works his writings attest. 
For the rest, it is enough to say that he married 
early a buxom Englishwoman, and has now a 
houseful of stout English boys and girls; that 
—as he can well afford—he lives well, eats well, 
drinks well, and probably sleeps well; that he 
talks well, acts well, and speaks well; that he 
is an early riser, and a stout pedestrian, good at 
any time for a ten miles’ walk. In a word, that 
he touches life at as many points as most men ; 
and as fortune has smiled upon him, that he has 
a constitution, bodily and mental, which enables 
him to enjoy her favors. 

He has not, of course, escaped the attacks of 
sneerers and backbiters. Whispers have reach- 
ed us across the Atlantic that he is a fop, a 
spendthrift, a bankrupt. Once or twice, if gos- 
sip is to be credited, he has been shut up in a 
mad-house. All else failing, we have been as- 
sured that he could not last—that he had writ- 
ten himself out—that each new work would cer- 
tainly be a failure. But somehow, the public 
verdict has failed to confirm these amiable pre- 
dictions, 

Certainly the opening chapters of Little Dor- 
rit afford no confirmation to these ill-omened 
prophecies. The prison scene at Marseilles 
shows no trace of a worn-out imagination. The 
hand has lost none of its former cunning, that 
drew and contrasted the gay Italian and the 
sombre Gaul; the cheery Meagles and the 
world-wearied Arthur ; the bright Pet and her 
passionate attendant ; the inflexible Mrs. Clen- 
nam and the irresolute Father of the Marshal- 
sea. Little Dorrit—the Child of the Prison— 
gives promise of proving a new creation, worthy 
of the matured powers of the author. Our read- 
ers can hardly look forward with other than 
pleasant anticipations to the eighteen months 
of intimacy with her. 


BY CHARLES DICKENS. 


CHAPTER V.—FAMILY AFFAIRS. 

S the city clock struck nine on Monday morn- 
ing, Mrs. Clennam was wheeled by Jere- 
miah Flintwinch of the cut-down aspect, to her 
tall cabinet. When she had unlocked and open- 
ed it, and had settled herself at its desk, Jere- 
miah withdrew—as it might be, to hang him- 

self more effectually—and her son appeared. 

“Are you any better this morning, mother ?” 

She shook her head, with the same austere 
air of luxuriousness that she had shown over- 
night when speaking of the weather. “TI shall 
never be better any more. It is well for me, 
Arthur, that I know it and can bear it.” 

Sitting with her hands laid separately upon 
the desk, and the tall cabinet towering before 
her, she looked as if she were performing on a 
dumb church-organ. Her son thought so (it 
was an old thought with him), while he took 
his seat beside it. 

She opened a drawer or two, looked over 
some business papers, and put them back again. 
Her severe face had no thread of relaxation in 
it, by which any explorer could have been guid- 
ed to the gloomy labyrinth of her thoughts. 

“Shall I speak of our affairs, mother? 
you inclined to enter upon business ?” 

“Am linclined, Arthur? Rather, are you? 
Your father has been dead a year and more, 
I have been at your disposal, and waiting your 
pleasure, ever since.” 

“There was much to arrange before I could 
leave; and when I did leave, I traveled a little 
for rest and relief.” 

She turned her face toward him, as not havy- 
ing heard or understood his last words. 

“For rest and relief.” 

She glanced round the sombre room, ard ap- 
peared from the motion of her lips to repeat the 
words to herself, as calling it to witness how lit- 
tle of either it afforded her. 

“Besides, mother, you being sole executrix, 
and having the direction and management of 
the estate, there remained little business, or I 
might say none, that I could transact, until you 
had had time to arrange matters to your satis- 
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“The accounts are made out,” she returned ; 
“JT have them here. The vouchers have all 
been examined and passed. You can inspect 
them when you like, Arthur; now, if you please.” 

“It is quite enough, mother, to know that the 
business is completed. Shall I proceed then?” 

“Why not?” she said, in her frozen way. 

**Mother, our House has done less and less 
for some years past, and our dealings have been 
progressively on the decline. We have never 
shown much confidence, or invited much; we 
have attached no people to us; the track we 
have kept is not the track of the time; and we 
have been left far behind. I need not dwell on 
this to you, mother. You know it necessarily.” 

“T know what you mean,” she answered, in 
a qualified tone. 

‘*Even this old house in which we speak,” 
pursued her son, “is an instance of what I say. 
In my father’s earlier time, and in his uncle’s 
time before him, it was a place of business— 
really a place of business, and business resort. 
Now, it is a mere anomaly and incongruity here, 
out of date and out of purpose. 
signments have long been made to Rovinghams’ 
the commission-merchants; and although, as a 
check upon them, and in the stewardship of my 
father’s resources, your judsment and watchful- 


ness have been actively exerted, still those qual- | 
ities would have influenced my father’s fortunes | 


equally if you had lived in any private dwell- 
ing: would they not?” 

“Do you consider,” she returned, without an- 
swering his question, “‘that a house serves no 
purpose, Arthur, in sheltering your infirm and 
afflicted—justly infirm and righteously afflicted 
—mother ?” 

“‘T was speaking only of business purposes.” 

“With what object ?” 

“T am coming to it.” 

“TI foresee,” she returned, fixing her eyes 
upon him, “what it is. But the Lord forbid 
that I should repine under any visitation! In 
my sinfulness I merit bitter disappointment, and 
I accept it.” 

“Mother, I grieve to hear you speak like this, 
though I have had my apprehensions that you 
would—” 

‘*You knew I would. You knew me,” she in- 
terrupted. 

Her son paused foramoment. He had struck 
fire out of her, and was surprised. ‘ Well!” 
she said, relapsing into stone. “Goon. Let 
me hear.” 

“You have anticipated, mother, that I de- 
cide, for my part, to abandon the business, I 
have done with it. I will not take upon myself 
to advise you; you will continue it, I see. If I 
had any influence with you, I would simply use 
it to soften your judgment of me in causing you 
this disappointment; to represent to you that I 
have lived the half of a long term of life, and 
have never before set my own will against yours. 
I can not say that I have been able to conform 
myself, in heart and spirit, to your rules; I can 
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All our con- | 


not say that I believe my forty years have been 
profitable or pleasant to myself, or any one; but 
| I have habitually submitted, and I only ask you 
| to remember it.” : 
| Woe to the suppliant, if such a one there were 
| or ever had been, who had any concession to 
| look for in the inexorable face at the cabinet. 
| Woe to the defaulter whose appeal lay to the 
| tribunal where those severe eyes presided. Great 
| need had the rigid woman of her mystical re- 
| ligion, vailed in gloom and darkness, with light- 
| nings of cursing, vengeance, and destruction, 
| flashing through the sable clouds. ‘Forgive us 
|our debts as we forgive our debtors,” was a 
| prayer too poor in spirit for her. Smite thou 
| my debtors, Lord, wither them, crush them; do 
| Thou as I would do, and thou shalt have my 
| worship: this was the impious tower of stone 
| she built up to scale Heaven. 
| “Have you finished, Arthur, or have you any 
| thing more to say to me? I think there can be 

nothing else. You have been short, but full of 
| matter ?” 
‘Mother, J have yet something more to say. 
| It has been upon my mind, night and day, this 
jlong time. It is far more difficult to say than 
what I have said. That concerned myself; this 
concerns us all.” 

“Us all! who are us all?” 

“Yourself, myself, my dead father.” 
| She took her hands from the desk; folded 
them in her lap; and sat looking toward the fire, 
| with the impenetrability of an old Egyptian sculp- 
ture. 

“You knew my father infinitely better than I 
ever knew him; and his reserve with me yield- 
ed to you. You were much the stronger, moth- 
er, and directed him. As a child, I knew it as 
well as I know it now. I knew that your ascend- 
ency over him was the cause of his going to 
China to take care of the business there, while 
| you took care of it here (though I do not even 
now know whether these were really terms of 
separation that you agreed upon); and that it 
was your will that I should remain with you un- 
til I was twenty, and then go to him as I did. 
You will not be offended by my recalling this, 
after twenty years ?” 

“TI am waiting to hear why you recall it.” 

He lowered his voice, and said, with manifest 
reluctance, and against his will: 

‘*T want to ask you, mother, whether it ever 
occurred to you to suspect—” 

At the word Suspect she turned her eyes mo- 
mentarily upon her son with a dark frown. She 
then suffered them to seek the fire as before; 
but with the frown fixed above them, as if the 
sculptor of old Egypt had indented it in the hard 
granite face to frown for ages. 

“—that he had any secret remembrance 
which caused him trouble of mind—remorse? 
Whether you ever observed any thing in his 
conduct suggesting that, or ever spoke to him 
upon it, or ever heard him hint at such a thing?” 

‘I do not understand what kind ef secret re- 
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membrance you mean to infer that your father 
was a prey to,” she returned, after a silence. 
«You speak so mysteriously.” 

“Js it possible, mother”—her son leaned for- 
ward to be the nearer to her while he whispered 
it, and laid his hand nervously upon her desk— 
“js it possible, mother, that he had unhappily 
wronged any one, and made no reparation ?” 

Looking at him wrathfully, she bent herself 
back in her chair to keep him further off, but 
gave him no reply. 

“TI am deeply sensible, mother, that if this 
thought has never at any time flashed upon you, 
it must seem cruel and unnatural in me, even in 
this confidence, to breathe it. But I can not 
shake it off. Time and change (I have tried 
both before breaking silence), do nothing to wear 
it out. Remember, I was with my father. Re- 
member, I saw his face when he gave the watch 
into my keeping, and struggled to express that he 
sent it as a token you would understand, to you. 
Remember, I saw him at the last with the pen- 
cil in his failing hand, trying to write some word 
for you to read, but to which he could give no 
shape. The more remote and cruel this vague 


| wall, some two or three yards from the cabinet. 
By a swift and sudden action of her foot she 
drove her wheeled carriage rapidly back to it 
and pulled it violently—still holding her arm up 
in its shield-like posture, as if he were striking 
at her, and she warding off the blow. 

A girl came hurrying in, frightened. 

‘*Send Flintwinch here!” 

In a moment the girl had withdrawn, and the 
old man stood within the door. “What! You're 
hammer and tongs already, you two?” he said, 
coolly stroking his face. ‘1 thought you would 
be. I was pretty sure of it.” 

“Flintwinch !” said the mother, “look at my 
son. Look at him!” 

**Well! I am looking at him,” said Fiint- 
winch. 

She stretched out the arm with which she 
had shielded herself, and as she went on, point- 
ed at the object of her anger. 

“In the very hour of his return almost—be- 
fore the shoe upon his foot is dry—he asperses 
his father’s memory to his mother! Asks his 
; mother to become, with him, a spy upon his 
| father’s transactions through a lifetime! Has 





suspicion that I have, the stronger the cireum- | misgivings that the goods of this world, which we 
stances that could give it any semblance of prob- | have painfully got together early and late, with 
ability tome. For Heaven’s sake let us examine | wear and tear and toil and self-denial, are so 


sacredly whether there is any wrong intrusted 
to us to set right. No one can help toward it, 
mother, but you.” 

Still so recoiling in her chair that her over- 
poised weight moved it, from time to time, a 
little on its wheels, and gave her the appearance 
of a phantom of fierce aspect gliding away from 
him, she interposed her left arm, bent at the el- 
bow with the back of her hand toward her face, 
between herself and him, and looked at him in 
a fixed silence. 

“In grasping at money and in driving hard 
bargains—I have begun, and I must speak of 
such things now, mother—some one may have 
been grievously deceived, injured, ruined. You 
were the moving power of all this machinery be- 
fore my birth; your stronger spirit has been in- 
fused into all my father’s dealings, for more 
than twoscore years. You can set these doubts 
at rest, I think, if you will really help me to dis- 
cover the truth. Will you, mother?” 

He stopped in the hope that she would speak. 
But her gray hair was not more immovable in 
its two folds than were her firm lips. 

“If reparation can be made to any one, if 
restitution can be made to any one, let us know 
it and make it. Nay, mother, if within my 
means, let me make it. I have seen so little 


much plunder; and asks to whom they shall be 
given up, as reparation and restitution !” 

Although she said this raging, she said it ina 
voice so far from being beyond her control, that 
it was even lower than her usual tone. She also 
spoke with great distinctness. 

“Reparation!” said she. “Yes truly! It is 
easy for him to talk of reparation, fresh from 
journeying and junketing in foreign lands, and 
living a life of vanity and pleasure. But let him 
look at me, in prison, and in bonds here. I en- 
dure without murmuring, because it is appoint- 
ed that I shall so make reparation for my sins. 
Reparation! Is there none in this room? Has 
there been none here this fifteen years ?” 

Thus was she always balancing her bargain 
with the Majesty of heaven, posting up the en- 

tries to her credit, strictly keeping her set-off, 

|} and claiming her due. She was only remarkable 
| in this, for the force and emphasis with which 
|she did it. Thousands upon thousands do it, 
| according to their varying manner, every day. 

‘“‘Flintwinch, give me that book!” 

The old man handed it to her from the table. 
She put two fingers between the leaves, closed 
the book upon them, and held it up to her son 
| in a threatening way. 
| Inthe days of old, Arthur, treated of in this 





i 
i 


happiness come of money ; it has brought with- | Commentary, there were pious men, beloved of 
in my knowledge so little peace to this house, or | the Lord, who would have cursed their sons for 
to any one belonging to it, that it is worth less | less than this: who would have sent them forth, 
to me than to another. It can buy me nothing | and sent whole nations forth, if such had sup- 
that will not be a reproach and misery to me, if | ported them, to be avoided of God and man, 
I am haunted by a suspicion that it darkened | and perish, down to the baby at the breast. But 
my father’s last hours with remorse, and that it | I only tell you that if you ever renew that theme 
is not honestly and justly mine.” | with me, I will renounce you; I will so dismiss 

There was a bell-rope hanging on the paneled | you through that doorway, that you had better 
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have been motherless from your cradle. I will 
never see or know you more. And if, after all, 
you were to come into this darkened room to 
look upon me lying dead, my body should bleed, 
if I could make it, when you came near me.” 

In part relieved by the intensity of this threat, 
and in part (monstrous as the fact is) by a yen- 
eral impression that it was in some sort a relig- 
ious proceeding, she handed back the book to 
the old man, and was silent. 

“Now,” said Jeremiah ; “‘ premising that I'm 
not going to stand between you two, will you let 
me ask (as I have been called in, and made a 
third) what is all this about ?” 

“Take your version of it,” returned Arthur, 
finding it left to him to speak, “‘from my moth- 
er. Let it rest there. What I have said, was 
said to my mother only.” 

“Oh!” returned the old man. ‘From your 
mother? ‘Take it from your mother? Well! 
But your mother mentioned that you had been 
suspecting your father. That’s not dutiful, Mr. 
Arthur. Who will you be suspecting next ?” 

“Enough,” said Mrs. Clennam, turning her 
face so that it was addressed for the moment to 
the old man only. “Let no more be said about 
this.” 

“Yes, but stop a bit, stop a bit,” the old man 
persisted. ‘Let us see how we stand. Have 


you told Mr. Arthur that he mustn't lay offenses | 





at his father’s door? That he has no right to 
do it? That he has no ground to go upon?” 

*T tell him so now.” 

“Ah! Exactly,” said the old man. ‘You 
tellhim so now. You hadn't told him so before, 
and you tellhim sonow. Ay, ay! That's right! 
You know I stood between you and his father so 
long, that it seems as if death had made no dif- 
ference, and I was still standing between you. 
So I will, and so in fairness I require to have 
that plainly put forward. Arthur, you please to 
hear that you have no right to mistrust your fa- 
ther, and have no ground to go upon.” 

He put his hands to the back of the wheeled 
chair, and muttering to himself, slowly wheeled 
his mistress back to her cabinet. ‘ Now,” he 
resumed, standing behind her: “in case I should 
go away leaving things half done, and so should 
be wanted again when you come to the other 
half and get into one of your flizhts, has Arthur 
told you what he means to do about the busi 
ness ?” 

“He has relinquished it.” 

“In favor of nobody, I suppose ?” 

Mrs. Clennam glanced at her son, leaning 
against one of the windows. He observed the 
look, and said, ‘To my mother, of course. She 
does what she pleases.” 

“ And if any pleasure,” she said, after a short 
pause, ‘could arise for me out of the disappoint- 
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ment of my expectations, that my son in the 
prime of his life would infuse new youth and 
strength into it, and make it of great profit and 
power, it would be in advancing an old and faith- 
ful servant. Jeremiah, the captain deserts the 
ship, but you and I will sink or float with it.” 

Jeremiah, whose eyes glistened as if they saw 
money, darted a sudden look at the son, which 
seemed to say, “I owe you no thanks for this; 
you have done nothing toward it!” and then told 
the mother that he thanked her, and that Affery 
thanked her, and that he would never desert her, 
and that Affery would never desert her. Final- 
ly, he hauled up his watch from its depths, said 
“Eleven. Time for your oysters!” and with 
that change of subject, which involved no change 
of expression or manner, rang the bell. 

But Mrs. Clennam, resolved to treat herself 
with the greater rigor for having been supposed 
to be unacquainted with reparation, refused to 
eat her oysters when they were brought. They 
looked tempting; eight in number, circularly set 
out on a white plate on a tray covered with a 
white napkin, flanked by a slice of buttered 
French roll, and a little compact glass of cool 
wine and water; but she resisted all persuasions, 
and sent them down again—placing the act to 
her credit, no doubt, in her Eternal Day-book. 

This refection of oysters was not presided over 
by Affery, but by the girl who had appeared 
when the bell was rung; the same who had been 
in the dimly-lighted room last night. Now that 
he had an opportunity of observing her, Arthur 
found that her diminutive figure, small features, 
and slight spare dress, gave her the appearance 
of being much younger than she was, A wo- 
man, probably of not less than two-and-twenty, 
she might have been passed in the street for lit- 
tle more than half that age. Not that her face 
was very youthful, for in truth there was more 
consideration and care in it than naturally be- 
longed to her utmost years; but she was so lit- 
tle and light, so noiseless and shy, and appeared 
so conscious of being out of place among the 
three hard elders, that she had all the manner 
and much of the appearance of a subdued child. 

In a hard way, and in an uncertain way that 
fluctuated between patronage and putting down, 
the sprinkling from a watering-pot and hydraulic 
pressure, Mrs. Clennam showed an interest in 
this dependent, Even in the moment of her 
entrance upon the violent ringing of the bell, 
when the mother shielded herself with that sin- 
gular action from the son, Mrs. Clennam’s eyes 
had had some individual recognition in them, 
which seemed reserved for her. As there are 
degrees of hardness in the hardest metal, and 
shades of color in black itself, so, even in the 
asperity of Mrs, Clennam’s demeanor toward all 
the rest of humanity and toward Little Dorrit, 
there was a fine gradation. 

Little Dorrit let herself out to do needlework. 
At so much a day—or at so little—from eight 
to eight, Little Dorrit was to be hired, Punc- 
tual tothe moment, Little Dorrit appeared; punc- 





tual tothe moment, Little Dorrit vanished. What 
became of Little Dorrit between the two eights 
was a mystery. 

Another of the moral phenomena of Little 
Dorrit. Besides her consideration money, her 
daily contract included meals. She had an ex- 
traordinary repugnance to dining in company ; 
would never do so, if it were possible to escape. 
Would always plead that she had this bit of work 
to begin first, or that bit of work to finish first; 
and would, of a certainty, scheme and plan—not 
very cunningly it would seem, for she deceived 
no one—to dine alone. Successful in this; hap- 
py in carrying off her plate any where, to make 
a table of her lap, or a box, or the ground, or 
even as was supposed, to stand on tip-toe, dining 
moderately at a mantle-shelf; the great anxiety 
of Little Dorrit’s day was set at rest. 

It was not easy to make out Little Dorrit’s 
face; she was so retiring, plied her needle in 
such removed corners, and started away so scared 
if encountered on the stairs. But it seemed to 
be a pale transparent face, quick in expression, 
thouzh not beautiful in feature, its soft hazel 
eyes excepted. A delicately bent head, a tiny 
form, a quick little pair of busy hands, and a 
shabby dress—it must needs have been very 
shabby to look at all so, being so neat—were 
Little Dorrit as she sat at work. 

For these particulars or generalities concern- 
ing Little Dorrit, Mr. Arthur was indebted in 
the course of the day to his own eyes and to 
Mrs. Affery’s tongue. If Mrs. Affery had had 
any will or way of her own, it would probably 
have been unfavorable to Dorrit. But as “them 
two clever ones”—Mrs. Affery’s perpetual refer- 
ence, in whom her personality was swallowed 
up—were agreed to accept Little Dorrit as a 
matter of course, she had nothing for it but to 
follow suit. Similarly, if the two clever ones had 
agreed to murder Little Dorrit by candle-light, 
Mrs. Affery, being required to hold the candle, 
would no doubt have done it. 

In the intervals of roasting the partridge for 
the invalid chamber, and preparing a baking- 
dish of beef and pudding for the dining-room, 
Mrs. Affery made the communications above set 
forth ; invariably putting her head in at the door 
azain, after she had taken it out, to enforce re- 
sistance to the two clever ones. It appeared to 
have become a perfect passion with Mrs. Flint- 
winch that the only son should be pitted against 
them. 

In the course of the day too, Arthur looked 
through the whole house. Dull and dark he 
found it. The gaunt rooms, deserted for years 
upon years, seemed to have settled down into a 
gloomy lethargy from which nothing could rouse 
them again. The furniture, at once spare and 
lumbering, hid in the rooms rather than fur- 
nished them, and there was no color in all the 
house; such color as had ever been there, had 
long ago started away on lost sunbeams—got it- 
self absorbed, perhaps, into flowers, butterflies, 
plumage of birds, precious stones, what not. 
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There was not one straight floor, from the foun- | have been imagined still to keep it invisibly, as 
dation to the roof; the ceilings were so fantas- | his visible relict kept her room up stairs; Jere. 
tically clouded by smoke and dust, that old wo- | miah Flintwinch still going between them hego. 
men might have told fortunes in them, better | tiating. His picture, dark and gloomy, earnestly 
than in grouts of tea; the dead-cold hearths | speechless on the wall, with the eyes intently look. 
showed no traces of having ever been warmed, | ing at his son as they had looked when life de. 
but in heaps of soot that had tumbled down the | parted from them, seemed to urge him awfully 
chimneys, and eddied about in little dusky whirl- | to the task he had attempted; but as to any 
winds when the doors were opened. In what | yielding on the part of his mother, he had now 
had once been a drawing-room, there were a| no hope, and as to any other means of setting 
pair of meagre mirrors, with dismal processions | his distrust at rest, he had abandoned hope a 
of black figures carrying black garlands, walking | long time. Down in the cellars, as up in the 
round the frames ; but « even these were short of bedchambers, old objects that he well remem. 
heads and legs, and one undertaker-like Cupid | bered were changed by age and decay, but were 
had swung round on his own axis and got up-| still in their old places; even to empty beer 
side down, and another had fallen off altogether. | casks hoary with cobwebs, and empty wine-bot 
The room Arthur Clennam’s deceased father had | tles with fur and fungus choking up their throats. 
occupied for business purposes, when he first re- | There, too, among unused bottle- racks and pale 
membered him, was so unaltered that he mi; ght | slants of light from the yard above, was the strong 
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yoom stored with old ledgers which had as mus- 
ty and corrupt a smell as if they were regularly 
balanced, in the dead small hours, by a nightly 
resurrection of old book-keepers. 

The baking-dish was served up in a peniten- 
tial manner, on a shrunken cloth at an end of 
the dining-table, at two o'clock, when he dined 
with Mr. Flintwinch, the new partner. Mr. 
Flintwinch informed him that his mother had 
recovered her equanimity now, and that he need 


not fear her again alluding to what had passed | 


in the morning. ‘‘And don’t you lay offenses 
at your father’s door, Mr. Arthur,” added Jere- 
miah, “once for all, don’t do it! Now we have 
done with the subject.” 

Mr. Flintwinch had been already re-arrang- 
ing and dusting his own particular little office, 
as if to do honor to his accession to new dignity. 
He resumed this occupation when he was re- 
plete with beef, had sucked up all the gravy in 


the baking-dish with the flat of his knife, and | 


had drawn liberally on a barrel of small beer in 
the scullery. ‘Thus refreshed, he tucked up his 
shirt-sleeves and went to work again; and Mr. 
Arthur, watching him as he set about it, plain- 
ly saw that his father’s picture, or his father’s 
grave, would be as communicative with him as 
this old man. 

“Now, Affery, woman,” said Mr. Flintwinch, 
as she crossed the hall. ‘You hadn’t made Mr. 
Arthur’s bed when I was up there last. Stir 
yourself. Bustle.” 

But Mr. Arthur found the house so blank and 
dreary, and was so unwilling to assist at another 
implacable consignment of his mother’s enemies 


(perhaps himself among them) to mortal disfig- | 


urement and immortal ruin, that he announced 


his intention of lodging at the coffee-house where | 


he had left his luggage. Mr. Flintwinch taking 
kindly to the idea of getting rid of him, and his 
mother being indifferent, beyond considerations 


of saving, to most domestic arrangements that | 


were not bounded by the walls of her own cham- 
ber, he easily carried this point without new of- 
fense. Daily business hours were agreed upon, 
which his mother, Mr. Flintwinch, and he, were 
to devote together to a necessary checking of 
books and papers; and he left the home he had 
so lately found with a depressed heart. 

But Little Dorrit? 

The business hours, allowing for intervals of 
invalid regimen of oysters and partridges, during 


which Clennam refreshed himself with a walk, | 


were from ten to six for about a fortnight. Some- 


times Little Dorrit was employed at her needle, | 


sometimes not, sometimes appeared as an hum- 
ble visitor: which must have been her charac- 
ter on the occasion of his arrival. His original 
curiosity augmented every day, as he watched 
for her, saw or did not see her, and speculated 
about her. Influenced by his predominant idea, 
he even fell into a habit of discussing with him- 
self the possibility of her being in some way as- 
sociated with it. At last he resolved to watch 
Little Dorrit and know more of her story. 


| CHAPTER VL—THE FATHER OF THE MAR- 
SHALSEA. 

| ‘Turrry years ago there stood, a few doors short 
|of the Church of Saint George, in the Borough 
of Southwark, on the left hand side of the way 
going southward, the Marshalsea Prison. It 
had stood there many years before, and it re- 
mained there some years afterward; but it is 
gone now, and the world is none the worse with- 
out it. 

It was an oblong pile of barrack-building, par- 
titioned into squalid houses standing back to 
back, so that there were no back rooms; envi- 
roned by a narrow paved yard, hemmed in by 
| high walls duly spiked at top. Itself a close and 

confined prison for debtors, it contained within 
it a much closer and more confined jail for smug- 
| glers. Offenders against the revenue laws, and 
defaulters to excise or customs, who had incur- 
red fines which they were unable to pay, were 
supposed to be incarcerated behind an iron- 
plated door, closing up a second prison, consist- 
ing of a strong cell or two, and a blind alley 
| some yard and a half wide, which formed the 
mysterious termination of the very limited skit- 
tle-ground in which the Marshalsea debtors bowl- 
ed down their troubles. 

Supposed to be incarcerated there, because 
the time had rather outgrown the strong cells 
and the blind alley. In practice they had come 
to be considered a little too bad, though in the- 
ory they were quite as good as ever: which may 
be observed to be the case at the present day 
with other cells that are not at all strong, and 
with other blind alleys that are stone-blind. 
Hence the smugglers habitually consorted with 
the debtors (who received them with open arms), 
except at certain constitutional moments when 
somebody came from some Office, to go through 
some form of overlooking something, which 
| neither he nor any body else knew any thing 
about. On those truly British occasions, the 
smugglers, if any, made a feint of walking into 
the strong cells and the blind alley, while this 
somebody pretended to do his something; and 
made a reality of walking out again as soon as 
| he hadn’t done it—neatly epitomizing the ad- 

ministration of most of the public affairs in our 
| right little, tight little, island. 
There had been taken to the Marshalsea Pris- 
on, long before the day when the sun shone on 
Marseilles and on the opening of this narrative, 
a debtor with whom this narrative has some 
| concern. 
He was, at that time, a very amiable and very 
| helpless middle-aged gentleman, who was going 
| out again directly. Necessarily, he was going 
| out again directly, because the Marshalsea lock 
never turned upon a debtor who was not. He 
brought in a portmanteau with him, which he 
doubted its being worth while to unpack ; he was 
so perfectly clear—like all the rest of them, the 
turnkey on the lock said—that he was going out 
again directly, 

He was a shy, retiring man; well-looking, 
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though in an effeminate style ; with a mild voice, | 
curling hair, and irresolute hands—rings upon | 
the fingers in those days—which nervously wan- | 
dered to his trembling lip a hundred times in 
the first half hour of his acquaintance with the | 
jail. His principal anxiety was about his wife. 


**Do you think, Sir,” he asked the turnkey, 
“that she will be very much shocked if she 
should come to the gate to-morrow morning?” | 


The turnkey gave it as the result of his ex- | 
| 


perience that some of ’em was and some of *em 
wasn’t. In general, more no than yes. “ What | 
like is she, you see ?” he philosophically asked : 
“that’s what it hinges on.” 

“She is very delicate and inexperienced in- 
deed.” 

“That,” said the turnkey, “is agen her.” 

“She is so little used to go out alone,” said 
the debtor, “that I am at a loss to think how 
she will ever make her way here, if she walks.” 

“P’raps,” quoth the turnkey, “she'll take a 
ackney coach.” 

“Perhaps.” The irresolute fingers went to 
the trembling lip. “I hope she will. She may 
not think of it.” 

“Or p’raps,” said the turnkey, offering his 
suggestions from the top of his well-worn wooden 
stool, as he might have offered them to a child 
for whose weakness he felt a compassion, “ p’raps 
she'll get her brother, or her sister, to come 
along with her.” 

‘She has no brother or sister.” 

“Niece, nevy, cousin, serwant, young ’ooman, 
greengrocer. Dash it! One or another on’em,” 
said the turnkey, repudiating beforehand the re- 
fusal of all his suggestions. 

**T fear—I hope it is not against the rules— 
that she will bring the children.” 

“The children?” said the turnkey. ‘ And 
the rules? Why, lord set you up like a corner 
pin, we've a reg’lar playground o’ children here. 
Children? Why, we swarm with ’em. How 
many a you got?” 

“ Two,” said the debtor, lifting his irresolute 
hand to his lip again, and turning into the prison. 

The turnkey followed him with his eyes. 
“And you, another,” he observed to himself, 
‘which makes three on you. And your wife 
another, Pll lay a crown. Which makes four 
on you. And another coming, I'll lay half-a- 
crown. Which’ll make five on you. And Pll 
go another seven and sixpence to name which 
is the helplessest, the unborn baby or you!” 

He was right in all his particulars, She came 
next day with a little boy of three years old, and 
a little girl of two, and he stood entirely corrob- 
orated. 

“Got a room now; haven’t you?” The turn- 
key asked the debtor after a week or two. 

“Yes, I have got a very good room.” 

“ Any little sticks a-coming, to furnish it?” 
said the turnkey. 

““T expect a few necessary articles of furni- 
ture to be delivered by the carrier this after- 
noon.” 





“*Missis and the little ’uns a-coming, to keep 
you company ?” asked the turnkey. 

“Why, yes, we think it better that we should 
not be scattered, even for a few weeks,” 

“Even for a few weeks, of course,” replied 
the turnkey. And he followed him ayain with 
his eyes, and nodded his head seven times when 
he was gone. 

The affairs of this debtor were perplexed by 
a partnership, of which he knew no mere than 
that he had invested money in it; by lezal mat- 
ters of assignment and settlement, conveyance 
here and conveyance there, suspicion of unlaw- 
ful preference of creditors in this direction, and 
of mysterious spiriting away of property in that; 
and as nobody on the face of the earth could be 
more incapable of explaining any single item in 
the heap of confusion than the debtor himself, 
nothing comprehensible could be made of his 
case. To question him in detail, and endeay- 
or to reconcile his answers; to closet him with 
accountants and sharp practitioners, learned in 
the wiles of insolvency and bankruptcy, was only 
to put the case out at compound interest of in- 
comprehensibility. ‘The irresolute fin,ers flut- 
tered more and more ineffectually about the 
trembling lip on every such occasion, and the 
sharpest practitioners gave him up as a hope- 
less job. 

‘‘ Out ?” said the turnkey, “he'll never get out. 
Unless his creditors take him by the shoulders 
and shove him out.” 

He had been there five or six months, when 
he came running to this turnkey one forenoon 
to tell him, breathless and pale, that his wife 
was ill. 

“* As any body might a-known she would be,” 
said the turnkey. 

“ We intended,” he returned, ‘‘ that she should 
go to a country lodging only to-morrow. What 
amItodo! Oh, good Heaven, what am I to do!” 

** Don’t waste your time in clasping your hands 
and biting your fingers,” responded the practical 
turnkey, taking him by the elbow, ‘but come 
along with me.” 

The turnkey conducted him—trembling from 
head to foot, and constantly crying under his 
breath, What was he to do! while his irreso- 
lute fingers bedabbled the tears upon his face— 
up one of the common staircases in the prison 
to a door on the garret story. Upon which door 
the turnkey knocked with the handle of his key. 

“Come in,” cried a voice inside. 

The turnkey opening the door, disclosed in a 
wretched, ill-smelling little room, two hoarse, 
puffy, red-faced personages seated at a rickety 
table, playing at all-fours, smoking pipes, and 
drinking brandy. 

“‘ Doctor,” said the turnkey, “here’s a gentle- 
man’s wife in want of you without a minute's 
loss of time !” 

The doctor's friend was in the positive degree 
of hoarseness, puffness, red-facedness, all-fours, 
tobacco, dirt, and brandy ; the doctor in the com- 
parative—hoarser, puffer, more red-faced, more 
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all-foury, tobaccoer, dirtier, and brandier. The | 


doctor was amazingly shabby, in a torn and darn- 
ed rough-weather sea-jacket, out at elbows and 
eminently short of buttons (he had been in his 
time the experienced surgeon carried by a pas- 


senger ship), the dirtiest white trowsers conceiv- | 


able by mortal man, carpet slippers, and no vis- 


ible linen. ‘‘Childbed ?” said the doctor. “I'm | 
With that the doctor took a comb | 
from the chimney-piece and stuck his hair up- | 


the boy!” 


right—which appeared to be his way of wash- 


ing himself—produced a professional chest or | 
case, of most abject appearance, from the cup- | 


board where his cup and saucer and coals were, 
settled his chin in the frowzy wrapper round his 
neck, and became a ghastly medical scarecrow. 

The doctor and the debtor ran down stairs, 
leaving the turnkey to return to the lock, and 
made for the debtor’s room. 


possession of the two children, and were hospita- 
bly carrying them off; others were offering loans 


of little comforts from their scanty store ; others | 


were sympathizing with the greatest volubility. 
The yentlemen prisoners, feeling themselves at 
a disadvantage, had for the most part retired, 
not to say sneaked, to their rooms; from the 


open windows of which some of them now com- | 
plimented the doctor with whistles as he pass- | 


ed below, while others, with several stories be- 
tween them, interchanged sarcastic references 
to the prevalent excitement. 


It was a hot summer day, and the prison 
rooms were baking between the high walls. In 
the debtor’s confined chamber, Mrs. Bangham, 
charwoman and messenger, who was not a pris- 
oner (though she had been once), but was the 
popular medium of communication with the 
outer world, had volunteered her services as 


fly-catcher and general attendant. The walls 
and ceiling were blackened with flies. Mrs. 
Bangham, expert in sudden device, with one 
hand fanned the patient with a cabbage-leaf, 
and with the other set traps of vinegar and su- 
gar in gallipots; at the same time enunciating 
sentiments of an encouraging and congratulato- 
ry nature, adapted to the occasion. 

“The flies trouble you, don’t they, my dear ?” 
said Mrs. Bangham. 
your mind off of it, and do you good. What 
between the buryin’ ground, the grocer’s, the 
wagon-stables, and the paunch trade, the Mar- 
shalsea flies gets very large. P’raps they’re sent 
as a consolation, if we only know’d it. How are 
you now, my dear? No better? No, my dear, 
it an’t to be expected; you'll be worse before 
you're better, and you know it, don’t you? Yes. 
That’s right! And to think of a sweet little 
cherub being born inside the lock! Now ain't 
it pretty, ain’t that something to carry you 
through it pleasant? Why, we ain’t had such 
a thing happen here, my dear, not for I couldn't 
name the time when. And you a-crying too?” 
said Mrs. Bangham, to rally the patient more 


All the ladies in | 
the prison had got hold of the news, and were | 
in the yard. Some of them had already taken | 


“ But p’raps they'll take | 


and more. “ You! Making yourself so famous! 
| With the flies a-falling into the gallipots by fif- 
ties! And every thing a-zoing on so well! And 
here if there ain't,” said Mrs. Bangham, as the 
| door opened, “if there ain’t your dear gentle- 
man along with Doctor Haggage! And now 
| indeed we are complete, I think /” 

‘Phe doctor was scarcely the kind of apparition 
to inspire a patient with a sense of absolute com- 
pleteness, but as he presently delivered the opin- 
| ion, ** We are as right as we can be, Mrs. Bang- 
ham, and we shall come out of this like a house 
a-fire ;” and as he and Mrs. Bangham took pos- 
| session of the poor, helpless pair, as every body 
| else and any body else had always done, the 
means at hand were as yood on the whole as bet- 
ter would have been. The special feature in 
Doctor Hag age’s treatment of the case, was his 
determination to keep Mrs. Banzham up to the 
mark. As thus: 

“Mrs. Bangham,” said the doctor, before he 
| had been there twenty minutes, “‘ .o outside and 
| fetch a little brandy, or we shall have you giving 
in.” 


. 


“Thank you, Sir. But none on my accounts,” 
| said Mrs. Bangham. 

‘‘Mrs, Bangham,” returned the doctor. “I am 
in professional attendance on this lady, and don’t 
choose to allow any discussion on your part. Go 
outside and fetch a little brandy, or I foresee 
| that you'll break down.” 
| You're to be obeyed, Sir,” said Mrs. Bang- 
| ham, rising. ‘If you was to put your own lips 
| to it, I think you wouldn’t be the worse, for you 
| look but poorly, Sir.” 
| ‘Mrs. Bangham,” returned the doctor, “Iam 
| not your business, thank you, but you are mine. 
| Never you mind me, if you please. What you 
have got to do, is, to do as you are told, and to 
| go and get what I bid you.” 

Mrs. Bangham submitted; and the doctor, 
| having administered her potion, took his own. 
| He repeated the treatment every hour, being 
very determined with Mrs. Bangham. Three 
or four hours passed ; the flies fell into the traps 
by hundreds; and at length one little life, hard- 
ly stronger than theirs, appeared among the mul- 
titude of lesser deaths. 

“ A very nice little girl indeed,” said the doc- 
tor; “little, but well-formed. Halloa, Mrs. Bang- 
ham! You're lookingqueer! You be off, ma’am, 
this minute, and fetch a little more brandy, or 
we shall have you in hysterics.” 

By this time the rings had begun to fall from 
the debtor’s irresolute hands, like leaves from a 
wintry tree. Not one was left upon them that 
night, when he put something that chinked into 
the doctor’s greasy palm. In the mean time 
Mrs. Bangham had been out an errand to a 
neighboring establishment decorated with three 
golden balls, where she was very well known. 

“Thank you,” said the doctor, “thank you. 
Your good lady is quite composed. Doing charm- 
ingly.” 





“T am very happy and very thankful to know 
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it,” said the debtor, “‘though I little thought 
once, that—” 

“That a child would be born to you in a place 
like this?” said the doctor. ‘“ Bah, bah, Sir, what 
does it signify? A little more elbow-room is all 
we want here. We are quiet here; we don’t get 
badgered here; there’s no knocker here, Sir, to 
be hammered at by creditors and bring a man’s 
heart into his mouth. Nobody comes here to 
ask if a man’s at home, and to say he'll stand 
on the door mat till he is. Nobody writes threat- 
ening letters about money to this place. It’s 
freedom, Sir, it’s freedom! I have had to-day’s 
practice at home and abroad, on a march, and 
aboard ship, and I'll tell you this: I don’t know 
that I have ever pursued it under such quiet cir- 
cumstances as here this day. Elsewhere, peo- 
ple are restless, worried, hurried about, anxious 
respectin,z one thing, anxious respecting another. 
Nothing of the kind here, Sir. We have done 
all that—we know the worst of it; we have got 
to the bottom, we can’t fall, and what have we 
found? Peace. That's the word for it. Peace.” 
With this profession of faith, the doctor, who 
was an old jail-bird, and was more sodden than 
usual, and had the additional and unusual stim- 
ulus of money in his pocket, returned to his as- 
sociate and chum in hoarseness, puffiness, red- 
facedness, all-fours, tobacco, dirt, and brandy. 


Now the debtor was a very different man | 


from the doctor, but he had already begun to 
travel, by his opposite segment of the circle, to 
the same point. Crushed at first by his impris- 
onment, he had soon found a dull relief in it. 
He was under lock and key; but the lock and 
key that kept him in kept numbers of his troub- 
les out. If he had been a man with stren.th 
of purpose to face those troubles and fight them, 
he might have broken the net that held him, or 
broken his heart; but being what he was, he 
languidly slipped into this smooth descent, and 
never more took one step upward. 

When he was relieved of the perplexed affairs 
that nothing would make plain, through havin, 
them returned upon his hands by a dozen agents 
in succession who could make neither beginning, 
middle, nor end of them, or him, he found his 
miserable place of refuge a quieter refuge than 
it had been before. He had unpacked the port- 
manteau long ago; and his elder children now 
played regularly about the yard, and every body 
knew the baby, and claimed a kind of proprietor- 
ship in her. 

“Why, I'm getting proud of you,” said his 
friend the turnkey, one day. ‘You'll be the old- 
est inhabitant soon. The Marshalsea wouldn't 
be like the Marshalsea now, without you and 
your family.” 

The turnkey really was proud of him. He 
would mention him in laudatory terms to new- 
comers, when his back was turned. ‘“ You took 
notice of him,” he would say, “ that went out of 
the Lodge just now ?” 

New-comer would probably answer yes. 

“ Brought up as a gentleman, he was, if ever 


a man was. Ed’cated at no end of expense, 
Went into the Marshal’s house once, to try g 
new piano for him. Played it, I understand, 
like one o’clock—beautiful! As to languages— 
speaks any thing. We’ve had a Frenchman here 
in his time, and it’s my opinion he knowed more 
French than the Frenchman did. We've had an 
Italian here in his time, and he shut Aim up in 
about half a minute. You'll find some characters 
behind other locks, I don’t say you won't; but if 
you want the top sawyer, in such respects as I’ve 
mentioned, you must come to the Marshalsea.” 

When his youngest child was eight years old, 
his wife, who had long been languishing away— 
of her own inherent weakness, not that she re 
tained any greater sensitiveness as to her place 
of abode than he did—went upon a visit to a 
poor friend and old nurse in the country, and 
died there. He remained shut up in his room 
for a fortnight afterward; and an attorney's 
clerk, who was going through the Insolvent 
Court, engrossed an address of condolence to 
him, which looked like a Lease, and which all 
the prisoners signed. When he appeared again, 
he was grayer (he had soon begun to turn gray); 
and the turnkey noticed that his hands went 
often to his trembling lips again, as they had 
used to do when he first came in. But he got 
pretty well over it in a month or two; and in 
the mean time the children played about the 
yard as regularly as ever, but in black. 

Then Mrs. Bangham, long popular medium 
of communication with the outer world, began 
to be infirm, and to be found oftener than usual 
comatose on pavements, with her basket of pur- 
chases spilt, and the change of her client’s nine- 
pence short. His son began to supersede Mrs. 
| Bangham, and to execute commissions in a 
| knowing manner, and to be of the prison prison- 
| ous and of the streets streety. 

Time went on, and the turnkey began to fail. 
His chest swelled, and his legs got weak, and he 
was short of breath. The well-worn wooden 
stool was “beyond him,” he complained. He 
sat in an arm-chair with a cushion, and some- 
times wheezed so, for minutes together, that he 
couldn’t turn the key. When he was over- 
powered by these fits, the debtor often turned 
it for him. 

“You and me,” said the turnkey one snowny 
winter’s night, when the Lodge, with a bright 
fire in it, was pretty full of company, “is the 
oldest inhabitants. I wasn’t here myself above 
seven year before you. I shan’t last long. When 
I'm off the lock for good and all, you'll be the 
Father of the Marshalsea.” 

The turnkey went off the lock of this world 
next day. His words were remembered and re- 
peated; and tradition afterward handed down 
from generation to generation—a Marshalsea 
generation might be calculated as about three 
months—that the shabby old debtor with the 
soft manner and the white hair was the Father 
of the Marshalsea, 








And he grew to be proud of the title. If any 
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impostor had arisen to claim it, he would have 
shed tears in resentment of the attempt to de- 
prive him of his rights. A disposition bezan to 
be perceived in him to exaggerate the number 
of years he had been there; it was generally 
understood that you must deduct a few from his 
account; he was vain, the fleeting generations 
of debtors said. 

All new-comers were presented to him. He 
was punctilious in the exaction of this cere- 
mony. The wits would perform the office of in- 
troduction with overcharged pomp and polite- 
ness, but they could not easily overstep his sense 
of its gravity. He received them in his poor 
room (he disliked an introduction in the mere 
yard, as informal—a thing that might happen to 
any body), with a kind of bowed-down benefi- 
cence. They were welcome to the Marshalsea, 
he would tell them. Yes, he was the Father of 
the place. So the world was kind enough to 
call him; and so he was, if more than twenty 
years of residence gave him a claim to the title. 
It looked small at first, but there was very good 
company there—among a mixture—necessarily 
a mixture—and very good air. 

It became @ not unusual circumstance for let- 
ters to be put under his door at night, inclosing 
half-a-crown, two half-crowns, now and then at 
long intervals even half-a-sovereign, for the Fa- 
ther of the Marshalsea, ‘‘ With the compliments 
of a collegian taking leave.” He received the 
gifts as tributes, from admirers, to a public char- 
acter. Sometimes these correspondents as- 
sumed facetious names, as the Brick, Bellows, 
Old Gooseberry, Wide Awake, Snooks, Mops, 
Cutaway, the Dogs-meat Man; but he consid- 
ered this in bad taste, and was always a little 
hurt by it. 

In the fullness of time this correspondence 
showing signs of wearing out, and seeming to 
require an effort on the part of the correspond- 
ents to which in the hurried circumstances of 
departure many of them might not be equal, he 
established the custom of attending collegians of 
a certain standing to the gate, and taking leave 
of them there. ‘The collegian under treatment, 
after shaking hands, would occasionally stop to 
wrap up something in a bit of paper, and would 
come back again, calling *‘ Hi!” 

He would look round surprised. 
would say, with a smile. 

By this time the collegian would be up with 
him, and he would paternally add, “‘ What have 
you forgotten? What can I do for you?” 

“T forzot to leave this,” the collegian would 
usually return, “for the Father of the Marshal- 
sea.” 

“My good Sir,” he would rejoin, “he is in- 
finitely obliged to you.” But, to the last, the 
irresolute hand of old would remain in the pock- 
et into which he had slipped the money, during 
two or three turns about the yard, lest the trans- 
action should be too conspicuous to the general 
body of collegians. 

One afternoon he had been doing the honors 


“Me?” he 


| of the place to a rather large party of colle zians, 


who happened to be going out, when, as he was 
coming back, he encountered one from the poor 
side who had been taken in execution for a 
small sum a week before, had “settled” in the 
course of that afternoon, and was going out too. 
The man was a mere plasterer in his working 
dress; had his wife with him, and a bundle; 
and was in high spirits. 

“‘God bless you, Sir!” he said in passing. 

** And you,” benignantly returned the Father 
of the Marshalsea. 

They were pretty far divided, going their sev- 
eral ways, when the Plasterer called out, “I 
say, Sir!” and came back to him. 

“Tt ant much,” said the Plasterer, putting a 
little pile of halfpence in his hand, “but it’s 
| well meant.” 

The Father of the Marshalsea had never been 
offered tribute in copper yet. His children often 
had, and with his perfect acquiescence it had 
gone into the common purse, to buy meat that 
he had eaten, and drink that he had drunk; but 
fustian splashed with white lime bestowing half- 
pence on him, front to front, was new. 

“How dare you!” he said to the man, and 
feebly burst into tears. 

The Plasterer turned him toward the wall, 
that his face might not be seen; and the action 
was so delicate, and the man was so penetrated 
with repentance, and asked pardon so honestly, 
| that he could make him no less acknowledgment 
| than, “I know you meant it kindly. Say no 
more.” 

“Bless your soul, Sir,” urged the Plasterer, 
“‘T did indeed. I'd do more by you than the 
rest of ’em do, I fancy.” 

“ What would you do?” he asked. 

“Td come back to see you after I was let 
out.” 

“Give me the money again,” said the other, 
eagerly, “and I'll keep it, and never spend it, 
Thank you for it, thank you! I shall see you 
again ?” 

“Tf I live a week you shall.” 

They shook hands and parted. The collegi- 
ans, assembled in Symposium in the Snuggery 
that night, marveled what had happened to 
their Father; he walked so late in the shadows 
of the yard, and seemed so downcast. 

i li 
CHAPTER VIL—THE CHILD OF THE MARSHAL- 
} SEA, 

Tue baby whose first draught of air had been 
tinctured with Doctor Haggage’s brandy, was 
handed down among the generations of colle- 
gians like the tradition of their common parent. 
In the earlier stages of her existence she was 
handed down in a literal and prosaic sense; it 
being almost a part of the entrance footing of 
every new collegian to nurse the child who had 
been born in the college. 

“ By rights,” remarked the turnkey, when she 
was first shown to him, “I ought to be her god- 
father.” 
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The debtor irresolutely thought of it for a| and made the iron bars of the inner gateway 
minute, and said, ‘‘ Perhaps you wouldn’t object | *‘ Home.” 
to really being her godfather ?” Wistful and wondering, she would sit in sum- 

“Oh! J don’t object,” replied the turnkey, | mer weather by the high fender in the Lodge, 
“if you don’t.” | looking up at the sky through the barred win- 

Thus it came to pass that she was christened | dow, until bars of light would arise, when she 
one Sunday afternoon, when the turnkey, being turned her eyes away, between her and her 
relieved, was off the lock; and that the turnkey | friend, and she would see him through a grat- 
went up to the font of Saint George’s church, and ing too. 
promised, and vowed, and renounced on herbe-| ‘‘ Thinking of the fields,” the turnkey said 
half, as he himself related when he came back, | once, after watching her, “ ain’t you?” 

“like a good ’un.” “Where are they?” she inquired. 

This invested the turnkey with a new propri-| ‘‘ Why, they’re—over there, my dear,” said 
etary share in the child, over and above his} the turnkey, with a vague flourish of his key. 
former official one. When she began to walk | “Just about there.” 
and talk, he became fond of her; bought a little| ‘Does any body open them and shut them? 
arm-chair and stood it by the high fender of the | Are they locked ?” 

Lodge fire-place; liked to have her company; The turnkey was discomfited. 
when he was on the lock; and used to bribe | said—“ not in general.” 

her with cheap toys to come and talk to him.| ‘Are they very pretty, Bob?” She called 
The child, for her part, soon grew so fond of the | him Bob by his own particular request and in- 
turnkey, that she would come climbing up the | struction. 

Lodge steps of her own accord at all hours ofthe} ‘Lovely. Full of flowers. There’s butter- 
day. When she fell asleep in the little arm-| cups, and there’s daisies, and there’s”—the turn- 
chair by the high fender, the turnkey would | key hesitated, being short of floral nomenclature 
cover her with his pocket handkerchief; and|—‘there’s dandelions, and all manner of 


“Well!” he 


when she sat in it dressing and undressing a) 
doll—which soon came to be unlike dolls on the | 
other side of the lock, and to bear a horrible | 
family resemblance to Mrs, Bangham—he would | 
contemplate her from the top of his stool with | 
exceeding gentleness. Witnessing these things, | 
the collegians would express an opinion that the | 
turnkey, who was a bachelor, had been cut out | 


by nature for a family man. But the turnkey 


thanked them, and said, “‘ No, on the whole it 
was enough for him to see other people’s chil- | 
dren there.” 

At what period of her early life the little 
creature began to perceive that it was not the 
habit of all the world to live locked up in nar- 
row yards surrounded by high walls with spikes 
at the top, would be a difficult question to settle. 
But she was a very, very, little creature indeed, 
when she had somehow gained the knowledge 
that her clasp of her father’s hand was to be al- 
ways loosened at the door which the great key 
opened; and that while her own light steps were 
free to pass beyond it, his feet must never cross 
that line. A pitiful and plaintive look, with 
which she had begun to regard him when she 
was still extremely young, was perhaps a part 
of this discovery. 

With a pitiful and plaintive look for every 
thing indeed, but something in it for only him 
that was like protection, this Child of the Mar- 
shalsea and child of the Father of the Marshal- 
sea, sat by her friend the turnkey in the lodge, 
kept the family room, or wandered about the 
prison yard, for the first eight years of her life. 
With a pitiful and plaintive look for her way- 
ward sister; for her idle brother; for the high 
blank walls; for the faded crowd they shut in; 
for the games of the prison children as they 
whooped and ran, and played at hide and seek, 





games.” 

‘Is it very pleasant to be there, Bob?” 

“ Prime,” said the turnkey. 

“Was father ever there ?” 

“Hem !” coughed the turnkey. 
was there, sometimes.” 

‘“‘Is he sorry not to be there now?” 

“*N—not particular,” said the turnkey. 

“ Nor any of the people ?” she asked, glancing 
at the listless crowd within. “Oh! are you quite 
sure and certain, Bob?” 

At this difficult point of the conversation Bob 
gave in, and changed the subject to hard-bake;: 
always his last resource when he found his little 
friend getti. g him into a political, social, or 
theological corner. But this was the origin of 
a series of Sunday excursions that these two 
curious companions made together. They used 
to issue from the Lodge on alternate Sunday 
afternoons with great gravity, bound for some 
meadows or green lanes that had been elabo- 
rately appointed by the turnkey in the course of 
the week; and there she picked grass and flow- 
ers to bring home, while he smoked his pipe. 


“Oh yes, he 


| Afterward there were tea-gardens, shrimps, ale, 


and other delicacies ; and then they would come 
back hand in hand, unless she was more than 
usually tired, and had fallen asleep on his 
shoulder. 

In those early days the turnkey first began 
profoundly to consider a question which cost 
him so much mental labor, that it remained un- 
determined on the day of his death. He de- 
cided to will and bequeath his little property of 
savings to his godchild, and the point arose how 
could it be so “tied up” as that only she should 
have the benefit of it? His experience on the 
lock gave him such an acute perception of the 
enbrmous difficulty of ‘‘ tying up” money with 
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any approach to tightness, and contrariwise of 
the remarkable ease with which it got loose, that | 


‘with a reference to ‘the falsest condition outside 
the walls ; drinking from infancy of a well whose 


through a series of years he regularly propound. | waters had their own peculiar stain, their own 


ed this knotty point to every new insolvent agent 
and other professional gentleman who passed in 
and out. 

“Supposing,” he would say, stating the case 
with his key, on the professional gentleman's 
waistcoat; “supposing a man wanted to leave 
his property to a young female, and wanted to 
tie it up so that nobody else should ever be able 
to make a grab at it; how would you tie up that 
property ?” 

“ Settle it strictly on herself,” the profession- 
al gentleman would complacently answer. 

“ But look here,” quoth the turnkey. ‘“‘ Sup- 
posing she had, say a brother, say a father, say 
a husband, who would be likely to make a grab 
at that property when she came into it—how 
about that ?” 

“It would be settled on herself, and they 
would have no more legal claim on it than you,” 
would be the professional answer. 

“Stop a bit!” said the turnkey. ‘ Supposing 
she was tender-hearted, and they came over her. 
Where's your law for tying it up then?” 

The deepest character whom the turnkey 
sounded was unable to produce his law for ty- 
ing such a knot as that. So the turnkey thought 
about it all his life, and died intestate after all. 

But that was long afterward, when his god- 
daughter was past sixteen. The first half of 


that space of her life was only just accomplish- 
ed, when her pitiful and plaintive look saw her 


father a widower. From that time the protec- 
tion that her wondering eyes had expressed to- 
ward him become embodied in action, and the 
Child of the Marshalsea took upon herself a new 
relation toward the Father. 

At first, such a baby could do little more than 
sit with him, deserting her livelier place by the 
high fender, and quietly watching him. But 
this made her so far necessary to him that he 
became accustomed to her, and began to be 
sensible of missing her when she was not there. 
Through this little gate she passed out of child- 
hood into the care-laden world. 

What her pitiful look saw, at that early time, 
in her father, in her sister, in her brother, in 
the jail; how much, or how little, of the wretch- 
ed truth it pleased God to make visible to her, 
lies hidden with many mysteries. It is enough 
that she was inspired to be something which was 
not what the rest were, and to be that something, 
different and laborious, for the sake of the rest. 
Inspired? Yes. Shall we speak of the inspira- 
tion of a poet or a priest, and not of the heart 
impelled by love and self-devotion to the lowli- 
est work in the lowliest way of life! 

With no earthly friend to help her, or so much 
4s to see her, but the one so strangely assorted ; 
with no knowledge even of the common daily 
tone and habits of the common members of the 
free community who are not shut up in prisons; 
born and bred, in a social condition, false even 





unwholesome and unnatural taste, the Child of 
the Marshalsea began her womanly life. 

No matter through what mistakes and discour- 
agements, what ridicule (not unkindly meant, but 
deeply felt) of her youth and little fizure, what 
humble consciousness of her own babyhood and 
want of strength, even in the matter of lifting 
and carrying; through how much weariness 
and hopelessness, and how many secret tears, 
she drudged on, until recognized as useful, even 
indispensable. That time came. She took the 
place of eldest of the three, in all things but 
precedence ; was the head of the fallen family; 
and bore, in her own heart, its anxieties and 
shames, 

At thirteen, she could read and keep accounts 
—that is, could put down in words and figures 
how much the bare necessaries that they want- 
ed would cost, and how much less they had to 
buy them with. She had been, by snatches of 
a few weeks at a time, to an evening-school 
outside, and got her sister and brother sent to 
day-schools, by desultory starts, during three or 
four years. There was no instruction for any 
of them at home; but she knew well—no one 
better—that a man so broken as to be the Fa- 
ther of the Marshalsea, could be no father to 
his own children. 

To these scanty means of improvement she 
added another of her own contriving. Once, 
among the heterogeneous crowd of inmates, 
there appeared a dancing-master. Her sister 
had a great desire to learn the dancing-master’s 
art, and seemed to have a taste that way. At 
thirteen years old the Child of the Marshalsea 
presented herself to the dancinz-master, with a 
little bag in her hand, and preferred her hum- 
ble petition. 

“If you please, I was born here, Sir.” 

“Oh! You are the young lady, are you?” 
said the dancing-master, surveying the small 
figure and uplifted face. 

** Yes, Sir.” 

“ And what can I do for you?” said the danc- 
ing-master. 

“Nothing for me, Sir, thank you,” anxiously 
undrawing the strings of the little bag; “ but if, 
while you stay here, you could be so kind as to 
teach my sister cheap—” 

**My child, Pll teach her for nothing,” said 
the dancing-master, shutting up the bag. He 
was as good-natured a dancing-master as ever 
danced at the Insolvent Court, and he kept his 
word. The sister was so apt a pupil, and the 
dancing-master had such abundant leisure to 
bestow upon her (for it took him a matter of ten 
weeks to set to his creditors, lead off, turn the 
Commissioners, and right and left back to his 
professional pursuits), that wonderful progress 
was made. Indeed the dancing-master was so 
proud of it, and so wishful to display it before 
he left, to a few select friends among the col- 
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legians, that at six o'clock on a certain med 
morning a minuet de la cour came off in the | 
yard—the college-rooms being of too confined 
proportions for the purpose—in which so much 
ground was covered, and the steps were so con- 
scientiously executed, that the dancing-master, 
having to play the kit besides, was thoroughly 
blown. 

The success of this beginning, which led to 
the dancing-master’s continuing his instruction 
after his release, emboldened the poor child to 
try again. She watched and waited months for 
a seamstress. In the fullness of time a milliner 
came in, and to her she repaired on her own 
behalf. 

“T beg your pardon, ma’am,” she said, look- 
ing timidly round the door of the milliner whom 
she found in tears and in bed, “ but I was born 
here.” 

Every body seemed to hear of her as soon as 
they arrived; for the milliner sat up in bed, 
drying her eyes, and said, just as the dancing- 
master had said; 

“Oh! You are the child, are you?” 

“Yes, ma’am.” 

“T am sorry I have'nt got any thing for you,” 
said the milliner, shaking her head. 

‘It’s not that, ma’am. If you please I want 
to learn needlework.” 

“Why should you do that,” returned the mil- 
liner, “with me before you? It has not done 
me much good.” 

‘Nothing — whatever it is—seems to have 
done any body,much good who comes here,” 
she returned in all simp licity ; “but I want to 
learn just the same.” 

“T am afraid you are so weak, you see,” 
milliner objected. 

“*T don’t think I am weak, ma’am.” 

“And you are so very, very little, you see,” 
the milliner objected. 

“Yes, Iam afraid I am very little indeed,” 
returned the Child of the Marshalsea; and so 
began to sob over that unfortunate defect of 
hers, which came so often in her way. The 
milliner—who was not morose or hard-hearted, 
only newly insolvent—was touched, took her in 
hand with good-will, found her the most patient | 
and earnest of pupils, and made her a cunning 
workwoman in course of time. 

In course of time, and in the very self-same 
course of time, the Father of the Marshalsea 
gradually developed a new flower of character. 
The more Fatherly he grew as to the Marshal- 
sea, and the more dependent he became on the 
contributions of his changing family, the great- 
er stand he made by his forlorn gentility. With 
the same hand that had pocketed a collegian’s 
half-crown half an hour ago, he would wipe away 
the tears that streamed over his cheeks if any 
reference were made to his daughters’ earning 
their bread. So, over and above her other daily 
cares, the Child of the Marshalsea had always 
upon her the care of preserving the genteel fic- 
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tion that they were all idle beggars together. 


The sister became a dancer. There was 
ruined uncle in the family group—ruined by 
his brother, the Father of the Marshalseg, and 
knowing no more how than his ruiner did, but 
accepting the fact as an inevitable certainty— 
on whom her protection devolved, Naturally a 
retired and simple man, he had shown no par- 
ticular sense of being ruined, at the time when 
that calamity fell upon him, further than that 
he left off washing himself when the shock was 
announced, and never took to that luxury any 
more. He had been a very indifferent musical 
amateur in his better days; and when he fell 
with his brother, resorted for support to playing 
a clarionet as dirty as himself in a small Thea- 
tre Orchestra. It was the theatre in which his 
niece became a dancer; he had been a fixture 
there a long time when she took her poor sta- 
tion in it; and he accepted the task of serving 
as her escort and eciitiai just as he would 
have accepted an illness, a legacy, a feast, starv- 
ation—any thing but soap. 

To enable this girl to earn her few weekly 
shillings, it was necessary for the Child of the 
Marshalsea to go through an elaborate form 
with the Father. 

“Fanny is not going to live with us, just now, 
father. She will be here a good deal in the 
day, but she is going to live outside with uncle.” 

“You surprise me. Why?” 

“T think uncle wants a companion, father. 
He should be attended to, and looked after.” 

*“ A companion? He passes much of his time 
here. And you attend to him and look after 
him, Amy, 2 great deal more than ever your 
sister will. You all go out so much; you all go 
out so much.” 

This was to keep up the ceremony and pre- 
tense of his having no idea that Amy herself 
went out by the day to work. 

“But we are always very glad to come home, 
father? now, are we not? And as to Fanny, 
perhaps besides keeping uncle company and tak- 
ing care of him, it may be as well for her not 
quite to live here, always. She was not born 
here as I was, you know, father.” 

“Well, Amy, well. I don’t quite follow yon, 
but it’s natural, I suppose, that Fanny should 
prefer to be outside, and even that you often 
should, too, So vou and Fanny and your un- 
cle, my dear, shall have your own way. Good, 
good, Ill not meddle; don’t mind me.” 

To get her brother out of the prison; ont of 
the succession to Mrs. Bangham in executin: 
commissions, and out of the slang interchange 
with very doubtful companions, consequent upon 
both, was her hardest task. At eighteen he 
would have dragged on from hand to mouth, 
from hour to hour, from penny to penny, until 
eighty. Nobody got into the prison from whom 
he derived any thing useful or good, and she 
could find no patron for him but her old friend 
and godfather. 

“Dear Bob,” said she, “what is to become 
of poor Tip?’ His name was Edward, and 
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Ted had been transformed into Tip, within the 
walls. 

The turnkey had strong private opinions as to 
what would become of poor Tip, and had even 
gone so far with the view of averting their ful- 
tillment, as to sound Tip in reference to the 
expediency of running away and going to serve 
his country. But Tip had thanked him, and said 
he didn’t seem to care for his country. 

“Well, my dear,” said the turnkey, “some- 
thing ought to be done with him. Suppose I 
try and get him into the law ?” 

“That would be so good of you, Bob!” 

The turnkey had now two points to put to the 
professional gentlemen as they passed in and 
out. He put this second one so perseveringly, 
that a stool and twelve shillings a week were at 
last found for Tip in the office of an attorney in 
a great National Palladium called the Palace 
Court, at that time one of a considerable list 
of everlasting bulwarks to the dignity and safe- 
ty of Albion, whose places know them no more. 

Tip languished in Clifford's Inn for six months, 
and at the expiration of that term sauntered 
back one evening with his hands in his pockets, 
and incidentally observed to his sister that he 
was not going back again. 

‘Not going back again?” said the poor little 
anxious Child of the Marshalsea, always calcu- 
lating and planning for Tip in the front rank of 
her charges. 

“T am so tired of it,” said Tip, “that I have 
cut it.” 

Tip tired of every thing. With intervals of 
Marshalsea lounging, and Mrs. Bangham suc- 
cession, his small second mother, aided by her 
trusty friend, got him into a warehouse, into a 
market garden, into the hop trade, into the law 
again, into an auctioneer’s, into a brewery, into 
a stockbroker’s, into the law again, into a coach- 
office, into a wagon-office, into the law again, 
into a general dealer’s, into a distillery, into the 
law again, into a wool house, into a dry goods 
house, into the Billingsgate trade, into the for- 
eign fruit trade, and into the docks. But what- 
ever Tip went into he came out of tired, an- 
nouncing that he had cut it. Wherever he went, 
this foredoomed Tip appeared to take the pris- 
on walls with him, and to set them up in such 
trade or calling; and to prowl about within their 
narrow limits in the old slip-shod, purposeless, 
down-at-heel way, until the real immovable 
Marshalsea walls asserted their fascination over 
him, and brought him back. 

Neverthless, the brave little creature did so 
fix her heart on her brother’s rescue, that while 
he was ringing out these doleful changes she 
pinched and scraped enough together to ship 
him for Canada. When he was tired of no- 
thing to do, and disposed in its turn to cut even 
that, he graciously consented to go to Canada. 
And there was grief in her bosom over parting 
with him, and joy in the hope of his being put 
in a straight course at last. 

“God bless you, dear Tip! Don't be too 
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proud to come and see us when you have made 
your fortune.” 

“ All right!” said Tip, and went. 

But not all the way to Canada; in fact, not 
further than Liverpool. After making the voy- 
age to that port from London, he found himself 
so strongly impelled to cut the vessel that he re- 
solved to walk back again. Oarrying out which 
intention, he presented himself before her at the 
expiration of a month, in rags, without shoes, 
and much more tired than ever. 

At length, after another interval of successor- 
ship to Mrs. Bangham, he found a pursuit for 
himself, and announced it. 

“Amy, I have got a situation.” 

‘Have you really and truly, Tip?” 

“All right. I shall do now. You needn't 
look anxious about me any more, old girl.” 

“What is it, Tip?” 

“Why, you know Slingo by sight ?” 

“Not the man they call the dealer?” 

“That's the chap. He'll be out on Monday, 
and he’s going to give me a berth.” 

‘What is he a dealer in, Tip?” 

“Horses. Allright. I shall do now, Amy.” 

She lost sight of him for months afterward, 
and only heard from him once. A whisper passed 
among the elder collegians that he had been seen 
at a mock auction in Moorfields, pretending to 
buy plated articles for massive silver, and paying 
for them with the greatest liberality in bank- 
notes ; but it never reached her ears. One even- 
ing she was alone at work—standing up at the 
window, to save the twilight lingering above the 
wall—when he opened the door and walked in. 

She kissed and welcomed him; but was afraid 
to ask him any question. He saw how anxious 
and timid she was, and appeared sorry. 

“Tam afraid, Amy, you'll be vexed this time. 
Upon my life I am!” 

“I am very sorry to hear you say so, Tip. 
Have you come back ?” 

“Why—yes.” 

“Not expecting this time that what you had 
found would answer very well, I am less sur- 
prised and sorry than I might have been, Tip.” 

“Ah! But that’s not the worst of it.” 

“Not the worst of it?” 

“Don’t look so startled. No, Amy, not the 
worst of it. I have come back, you see; but— 
don’t look so startled—I have come back in what 
Imay calla newway. Iam off the volunteer list 
altogether. I am in now as one of the regulars.” 

“Oh! Don’t say you are a prisoner, Tip! 
Don’t, don’t! 

“Well, I don’t want to say it,” he returned in 
a reluctant tone; “but if you can’t understand 
me without my saying it, what am I to do? I 
am in for forty pound odd.” 

For the first time in all those years she sunk 
under her cares. She cried, with her clasped 
hands lifted above her head, that it would kill 
their father if he ever knew it; and fell down at 
Tip’s graceless feet. 

It was easier for Tip to bring her to her senses 
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than for her to bring Aim to understand that the 
Father of the Marshalsea would be beside him- 
self if he knew the truth. The thing was in- 
comprehensible to Tip, and altogether a fanci- 
ful notion. He yielded to it in that light only, 
when he submitted to her entreaties, backed by 
those of his uncle and sister. There was no 
want of precedent for his return; it was ac- | 
counted for to the father in the usual way ; and | 
the collegians, with a better comprehension of | 
the pious fraud than Tip, supported it loyally. 

This was the life, and this the history, of the 
Child of the Marshalsea, at twenty-two. With 
a still surviving attachment to the one miserable 
yard and block of houses as her birth-place and 
home, s!.2 passed to and fro in it shrinkingly 
now, with a womanly consciousness that she 
was pointed out to every one. Since she had 
begun to work beyond the walls, she had found 
it necessary to conceal where she lived, and to 
come and go as secretly as she could, between 
the free city and the iron gates, outside of which 
she had never slept in her life. Her original 
timidity had grown with this concealment, and 
her light step and her little figure shunned the 
thronged streets while they passed along them. 

Worldly wise in hard and poor necessities, 
she was innocent in all things else. Innocent, 
in the mist through which she saw her father, 
and the prison, and the turbid living river that 
flowed through it and flowed on. 

This was the life, and this the history, of 
Little Dorrit, now going home upon a dull Sep- 
tember evening, observed at a distance by Arthur 
Clennam. This Was the life, and this the history, 
of Little Dorrit, turning at the end of London 
Bridge, recrossing it, going back again, passing 
on to Saint George’s church, turning back sud- 
denly once more, and flitting in at the open out- 
er gate and little court-yard of the Marshalsea. 

aaiiionres 
CHAPTER VIIL.—THE LOCK, 

Artuvr CLENNAM stood in the street, waiting 
to ask some passer-by what place that was. He 
suffered a few people to pass him in whose faces 
there was no encouragement to make the in- 
quiry, and still stood pausing in the street, when 
an old man came up and turned into the court- 
yard. 

He stooped a good deal, and plodded along in 
a slow, preoccupied manner, which made the 
bustling London thoroughfares no very safe re- 
sort for him. He was dirtily and meanly dressed, 
in a threadbare coat, once blue, reaching to his 
ankles and buttoned to his chin, where it van- 
ished in the pale ghost of a velvet collar. A 
piece of red cloth with which that phantom had 
been stiffened in its lifetime was now laid bare, 
and poked itself up, at the back of the old man’s 
neck, into a confusion of gray hair and rusty 
stock and buckle which altogether nearly poked 
his hat off. A greasy hat it was, and a napless; 
impending over his eyes, cracked and crumpled 





at the brim, and with a wisp of pocket handker- 
chief dangling out below it. His trowsers were 


so long and loose, and his shoes so clumsy and 
large, that he shuffled like an elephant ; though 
how much of this was gait, and how much trail- 
ing cloth and leather, no one could have told. 
Under one arm he carried a limp and worn-out 
case, containing some wind instrument; in the 
same hand he had a pennyworth of snuff in a 
little packet of whity-brown paper, from which 
he slowly comforted his poor old blue nose with 
a lengthened-out pinch as Arthur Clennam look- 
ed at him. 

To this old man, crossing the court-yard, he 
preferred his inquiry, touching him on the shoul- 
der. The old man stopped and looked round, 
with the expression in his weak gray eyes of 
one whose thoughts had been far off, and who 
was a little dull of hearing also. 

“Pray, Sir,” said Arthur, repeating his ques- 
tion, “‘ what is this place ?” 

“Ay! This place?” returned the old man, 
staying his pinch of snuff on its road, and point- 
ing at the place without looking at it. “ This is 
the Marshalsea, Sir.” 

“The debtors’ prison ?” 

‘¢ Sir,” said the old man, with the air of deem- 
ing it not quite necessary to insist upon that des- 
ignation, “the debtors’ prison.” 

He turned himself about, and went on. 

“‘T beg your pardon,” said Arthur, stopping 
him once more, “ but will you allow me to ask 
you another question? Can any one go in 
here ?” 

“Any one can go in,” replied the old man; 
plainly adding, by the significance of his em- 
phasis, ‘‘ but it is not every one who can go out.” 

‘*Pardon me once more. Are you familiar 
with the place ?” 

“Sir,” returned the old man, squeezing his 
little packet of snuff in his hand, and turning 
upon his interrogator as if such questions hurt 
him, “I am.” 

“IT beg you to excuse me. Iam not imperti- 
nently curious, but have a good object. Do you 
know the name of Dorrit here ?” 

“*My name, Sir,” replied the old man most 
unexpectedly, “is Dorrit.” 

Arthur pulled off his hattohim, “Grant me 
the favor of half a dozen words. I was wholly 
unprepared for your announcement, and hope 
that assurance is my sufficient apology for hav- 
ing taken the liberty of addressing you. Ihave 
recently come home to England after a long ab- 
sence, Ihave seen at my mother’s—Mrs. Clen- 
nam in the city—a young woman working at her 
needle, whom I have only heard addressed or 
spoken of as Little Dorrit. Ihave felt sincerely 
interested in her, and have had a great desire to 
know something more about her. I saw her, not a 
minute before you came up, pass in at that door.” 

The old man looked at him attentively. ‘“‘ Are 
you a sailor, Sir?” he asked. He seemed a lit- 
tle disappointed by the shake of the head that 
repliedto him. “Not asailor? I judged from 
your sunburnt face that you might be. Are you 
in earnest, Sir?” » 
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«J do assure you that I am, and do entreat 
you to believe that I am, in plain earnest.” | 
” «J know very little of the world, Sir,” return- 
ed the other, who had a weak and quavering | 
voice. ‘Iam merely passing on, like the shad- 
ow over the sun-dial, It would be worth no | 
man’s while to mislead me; it would really be 
too easy—too poor a success, to yield any satis- 
faction. The young woman whom you saw go | 
in here is my brother’s child. My brother is | 
William Dorrit; I am Frederick. You say you | 
have seen her at your mother’s (I know your | 
mother befriends her), you have felt an interest | 
in her, and you wish to know what she does | 
here. Come and see.” | 

He went on again, and Arthur accompanied | 
him. 


‘““My brother,” said the old man, pausing on 


The visitor, more with his eyes than by the 
slight impulsive motion of his hand, entreated 
her to be reassured and to trust him. 

“TI found this gentleman,” said the uncle— 
“Mr. Clennam, William, son of Amy’s friend— 
at the outer gate, wishful, as he was going by, 
of paying his respects, but hesitating whether to 
come in or not. This is my brother William, Sir.” 

“‘T hope,” said Arthur, very doubtful what to 
say, “that my respects for your daughter may 
explain and justify my desire to be presented to 
you, Sir.” 

‘“*Mr. Clennam,” returned the other, rising, tak- 
ing his cap off in the flat of his hand, and so hold- 
ing it, ready to put on again, “ you do me honor. 
You are welcome, Sir.” With alow bow. “ Fred- 
erick, a chair. Pray sit down, Mr. Clennam.” 

He put his black cap on again as he had taken 


the step, and slowly facing round again, “has | it off, and resumed his own seat. There was a 
been here many years; and much that happens | wonderful air of benignity and patronage in his 
even among ourselves, out of doors, is kept from | manner. These were the ceremonies with which 
him for reasons that I needn’t enter upon now. | he received the collegians. 

Be so good as to say nothing of my niece’s work- | “You are welcome to the Marshalsea, Sir. I 
ing at her needle, Be so good as to say nothing | have welcomed many gentlemen to these walls, 
that goes beyond what is said among us. If you | Perhaps you are aware—my daughter Amy may 
keep within our bounds, you can not well be | have mentioned—that I am the Father of this 
wrong. Now! Come and see,” place.” 


Arthur followed him down a narrow entry, at 
the end of which a key was turned, and a strong 
door was opened from within. It admitted them 
into a lodge or lobby, across which they passed, 
and so through another door and a grating into 
the prison. The old man, always plodding on 
before, turned round, in his slow, stiff, stooping 
manner, when they came to the turnkey on duty, 
as if to present his companion. The turnkey 
nodded, and the companion passed in without 
being asked whom he wanted. 

The night was dark; and the prison lamps in 





‘« ]—so I have understood,” said Arthur, dash- 
ing at the assertion. 

“You know, I dare say, that my daughter 
Amy was born here. A good girl, Sir, a dear 
girl, and long a comfort and support to me. 
Amy, my dear, put the dish on; Mr. Clennam 
will excuse the primitive cusfoms to which we 
are reduced here. It is a compliment to ask 
you if you would do me the honor, Sir, to—” 

“Thank you,” returned Arthur, “Not a 
morsel.” 

He felt himself quite lost in wonder at the 


the yard, and the candles in the prison windows | manner of the man, and that the probability of 
faintly shining behind many sorts of wry old | his daughter’s having had a reserve as to her 
curtain and blind, had not the air of making it | family history should be so far out of his mind, 
lighter. A few people loitered about, but the| She filled his glass, put all the little matters 
greater part of the population was within doors. | on the table ready to his hand, and then sat 
The old man, taking the right hand side of the | beside him while he ate his supper. Evidently 
yard, turned in at the third or fourth doorway, | in observance of their nightly custom, she put 
and began to ascend the stairs. ‘They are rath-| some bread before herself, and touched his 
er dark, Sir, but you will not find any thing in | glass with her lips; but Arthur saw she was 
the way.” | troubled and took nothing. Her look at her 

He paused for a moment before opening a | father, half admiring him and proud of him, 
door on the second story. He had no sooner | half ashamed for him, all devoted and loving, 


~— 


turned the handle than the visitor saw Dorrit, | 
and saw the reason of her setting so much store | 
by dining alone. 

She had brought the meat home that she 
should have eaten herself, and was already 
warming it on a gridiron over the fire, for her 
father, clad in an old gray gown and a black 
cap, awaiting his supper at the table. A clean 
cloth was spread before him, with knife, fork, 
and spoon, salt-cellar, pepper-box, glass, and 
pewter ale-pot. Such zests as his particular 
little phial of cayenne pepper, and his penny- 
worth of pickles in a saucer, were not wanting. 

She started, colored deeply, and turned white. 





went to his inmost heart. 

The Father of the Marshalsea condescended 
toward his brother as an amiable, well-meaning 
man; a private character, who had not arrived 
at distinction. “Frederick,” said he, ‘you and 
Fanny sup at your lodgings to night, I know. 
What have you done with Fanny, Frederick ?” 

“She is walking with Tip.” 

“Tip—as you may know—is my son, Mr, 
Clennam. He has been a little wild, and diffi- 
cult to settle, but his introduction to the world 
was rather”’—he shrugged his shoulders with a 
faint sigh, and looked round the room—“ a little 
adverse. Yorr first visit here, Sir?” 
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“ My first.” 

“You could hardly have been here since your 
boyhood without my knowledge. It very seldom 
happens that any body—of any pretensions— 
any pretensions—comes here without being pre- 
sented to me.” 

“ As many as forty or fifty a day have been 
introduced to my brother,” said Frederick, faint- 
ly lighting up with a ray of pride. 

“Yes!” the Father of the Marshalsea assent- 
ed. “We have even exceeded that number. 
On a fine Sunday in term time, it is quite a 
Levee—quite a Levee. Amy, my dear, I have 
been trying half the day to remember the name 
of the gentleman from Camberwell, who was in- 
troduced to me last Christmas week by that 
agreeable coal merchant who was remanded for 
six months.” 

**T don’t remember his name, father.” 

“Frederick, do you remember his name ?” 

Frederick doubted if he had ever heard it. 
No one could doubt that Frederick was the last 
person upon earth to put such a question to, with 
any hope of information. 

“T mean,” said his brother, “the gentleman 
who did that handsome action with so much 
delicacy. Ha! Tush! The name has quite 
escaped me. Mr. Clennam, as I have happened 


to mention a handsome and delicate action, you 
may like, perhaps, to know what it was.” 
“Very much,” said Arthur, withdrawing his 
eyes from the delicate head beginning to droop, 
and the pale face with a new solicitude steal- 


ing over it. 

“Tt is so generous, and shows so much fine 
feeling, that it is almost a duty to mention it. I 
said at the time that I always would mention it 
on every suitable occasion, without regard to 
personal sensitiveness. A—well—a—it’s of no 
use to disguise the fact—you must know, Mr. 
Clennam, that it does sometimes occur that peo- 
ple who come here, desire to offer some little— 
Testimonial—to the Father of the place.” 

To see her hand upon his arm in mute en- 
treaty half repressed, and her timid little shrink- 
ing figure turning away, was to see a sad, sad 
sight. 

“ Sometimes,” he went on in a low, soft voice, 
agitated, and clearing his throat every now and 
then; “‘sometimes—hem—it takes one shape 
and sometimes another; but it is generally— 
ha—Money. And it is, I can not but confess it, 
it is too often—hem—acceptable. This gentle- 
man that I refer to, was presented to me, Mr. 
Clennam, in a manner highly gratifying to my 
feelings, and conversed not only with great po- 
liteness, but with great—ahem—information.” 
All this time, though he had finished his sup- 
per, he was nervously going about his plate with 
his knife and fork, as if some of it were still be- 
fore him. ‘“‘It appeared from his conversation 
that he had a garden, though he was delicate of 
mentioning it at first, as gardens are—hem—are 
not accessible to me. But it came out, through 
my admiring a very fine cluster of geranium— 





beautiful cluster of geranium to be sure—which 
he had brought from his conservatory. On my 
taking notice of its rich color, he showed me 
piece of paper round it, on which was written 
‘For the Father of the Marshalsea,’ and present 
edit tome. But this was—hem—not all. He 
made a particular request, on taking leave, that 
I would remove the paper in half an hour. [— 
ha—I did so; and I found that it contained— 
ahem—two guineas. I assure you, Mr. Clen- 
nam, I have received—hem—Testimonials in 
many ways, and of many degrees of value, and 
they have always been—ha—unfortunately ac- 
ceptable; but I never was more pleased than 
with this—ahem—this particular Testimonial.” 

Arthur was in the act of saying the little he 
could say on such a theme, when a bell began 
to ring, and footsteps approached the door. A 
pretty girl of a far better figure, and much more 
developed than Little Dorrit, though looking 
much younger in the face when the two were 
observed together, stopped in the doorway on 
seeing a stranger; and a young man who was 
with her, stopped too. 

““Mr. Clennam, Fanny. My eldest daughter 
and my son, Mr. Clennam. The bell is a sig- 
nal for visitors to retire, and so they have come 
to say good-night; but there is plenty of time, 
plenty of time. Girls, Mr. Clennam will excuse 
any household business you may have together. 
He knows, I dare say, that I have but one room 
here.” 

“I only want my clean dress from Amy, fa- 
ther,” said the second girl. 

* And I my clothes,” said Tip. 

Amy opened a drawer in an old piece of fur 
niture that was a chest of drawers above, and a 
bedstead below, and produced two little bundles, 
which she handed to her brother and sister. 
“Mended and made up?” Clennam heard the 
sister ask in a whisper. To which Amy an- 
swered “Yes.” He had risen now, and took 
the opportunity of glancing round the room. 
The bare walls had been colored green, evi- 
dently by an unskilled hand, and were poorly 
decorated with a few prints. The window was 
curtained, and the floor carpeted; and there 
were shelves, and pegs, and other such conven- 
iences, that had accumulated in the course of 
years. It was a close, confined room, poorly 
furnished; and the chimney smoked to boot, or 
the tin screen at the top of the fireplace was su- 
perfluous ; but constant pains and care had made 
it neat, and even, after its kind, comfortable. 

All the while the bell was ringing, and the un- 
cle was anxious to go. “Come Fanny, come 
Fanny,” he said, with his ragged clarionet case 
under his arm; “ the lock, child, the lock!” 

Fanny bade her father good-night, and whisked 
off airily. Tip had already clattered down stairs. 
“Now, Mr. Clennam,” said the uncle, looking 
back, as he shuffled out after them, “the lock, 
Sir, the lock.” 

Mr. Clennam had two things to do before he 
followed; one, to offer his testimonial to the Fa- 
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ther of the Marshalsea, without giving pain to 
his child; the other to say something to that 
child, though it were but a word, in explanation 
of his having come there. 

“ Allow me,” said the Father, “to see you 
down stairs.” 

She had slipped out after the rest, and they 
were alone. ‘Not on any account,” said the 
visitor, hurriedly. “ Pray allow me to—” chink, 
chink, chink. 

“ Mr. Clennam,” said the Father, “I am deep- 
ly, deeply—” But his visitor had shut up his 
hand to stop the chinking, and had gone down 
stairs with great speed. 

He saw no Little Dorrit on his way down, or 


in the yard. The last two or three stragglers | 


were hurrying to the Lodge, and he was follow- 
ing, when he caught sight of her in the door- 
way of the first house from the entrance. He 
turned back hastily. 


“Pray forgive me,” he said, “for speaking to | 


you here; pray forgive me for coming here at 
all! I followed you to-night. I did so that I 
might endeavor to render you and your family 
some service. You know the terms on which I 
and my mother are, and may not be surprised 


that I have preserved our distant relations at | 
her house, lest I should unintentionally make | 


her jealous, or resentful, or do you any injury in 
her estimation. What I have seen here, in this 


short time, has greatly increased my heartfelt | 
wish to be a friend to you. It would recompense 
me for much disappointment if I could hope to 


gain your confidence.” 

She was scared at first, but seemed to take 
courage while he spoke to her. 
“You are very good, Sir. 
earnestly to me. 
not watched me.” 


You speak very 
But I—but I wish you had 


said it to arise in her father’s behalf; and he 
respected it, and was silent. 

“Mrs. Clennam has been of great service to 
me; I don’t know what we should have done 
without the employment she has given me; I am 
afraid it may not be a good return to become 


| ing for a bed. 


deep interest in her story as it dawned upon 
him, that he could scarcely tear himself away. 
But the stoppage of the bell, and the quiet in 
the prison, were a warning to depart; and with 
a few hurried words of kindness he left her 
gliding back to her father. 

But he had remained too late. The inner 
gate was locked, and the Lodge closed. After a 
little fruitless knocking with his hand, he was 
standing there with the disagreeable conviction 
upon him that he had to get through the night, 
when a voice accosted him from behind. 

“Caught, eh?” said the voice. 
go home till morning.—Oh! 
Clennam ?” 

The voice was Tip’s; and they stood looking 
at one another in the prison-yard, as it began 
to rain. 

“You've done it,” observed Tip; ‘‘ you must 
be sharper than that next time.” 

‘But you are locked in too,” said Arthur. 

“TI believe I am!” said Tip, sarcastically. 
“About! But notin your way. I belong to the 
shop, only my sister has a theory that our govern- 
or must never know it. I don’t see why, myself.” 

“Can I get any shelter?” asked Arthur. 
“What had I better do?” 

“We had better get hold of Amy, first of all,” 
said Tip, referring any difficulty to her as a 
matter of course. 

**T would rather walk about all night—it’s not 
much to do—than give that trouble.” 

You needn't do that, if you don’t mind pay- 
If you don’t mind paying, they'll 
make you up one on the Snuggery table, under 
the circumstances. If you'll come along, I'll in- 
troduce you there.” 

As they passed down the yard, Arthur looked 


“You won't 
It’s you, is it, Mr. 


| up at the window of the room he had lately left, 
He understood the emotion with which she | 


where the light was still burning. “ Yes, Sir,” 


| said Tip, following his glance. ‘“ That's the gov- 


ernor’s. 


secret with her; I can say no more to-night, Sir. | 


I am sure you mean to be kind to us. 
you, thank you !” 

‘Let me ask you one question before I leave. 
Have you known my mother long?” 

“T think two years, Sir.— The bell has 
stopped.” 


Thank 


She'll sit with him for another hour 
reading yesterday’s paper to him, or something 
of that sort; and then she'll come out like a lit- 
tle ghost, and vanish away without a sound.” 
“T don’t understand you.” 
‘“'The governor sleeps up in the room, and she 
has a lodging at the turnkey’s. First house 


| there,” said Tip, pointing out the doorway into 


| 


| lor. 


‘‘ How did you know her first? Did she send | 


here for you ?” 

“No. She does not even know that I live 
here. We have a friend, father and I—a poor 
laboring man, but the best of friends—and I 
wrote out that I wished to do needlework, and 
gave his address. And he got what I wrote out 
displayed at a few places where it cost nothing, 
and Mrs. Clennam found me that way, and sent 
for me. The gate will be locked, Sir!” 


which she had retired. ‘First house, sky par- 
She pays twice as much for it as she would 
for one twice as good outside. But she stands 
by the governor, poor dear girl, day and night.” 

This brought them to the tavern-establishment 


| at the upper end of the prison, where the col- 


legians had just vacated their social evening club. 
The apartment on the ground floor in which it 
was held was the Snuggery in question; the pres- 
idential tribune of the chairman, the pewter- 
pots, glasses, pipes, tobacco-ashes, and general 
fiavor of members, were still as that convivial 
institution had left them on its adjournment. 


| The Snuggery had two of the qualities popularly 


She was so tremulous and agitated, and he | held to be essential to grog for ladies, in respect 
was so moved by compassion for her, and by | that it was hot and strong; but in the third poim 
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of analogy, requiring plenty of it, the Snuggery | being locked up, the remembrance of that room 
was defective: being but a cooped-up apartment. | up stairs, of the two brothers, and above all of 
The unaccustomed visitor from outside natu-| the retiring childish form, and the face in which 
rally assumed every body here to be prisoners | he now saw years of insutficient food, if not of 
—landlord, waiter, bar-maid, pot-boy, and all. | want, kept him waking and unhappy. 
Whether they were or not, did not appear; but} Speculations, too, bearing the strangest rela- 
they all had a weedy look. The keeper of a| tions toward the prison, but always concerning 
chandler’s shop in a front parlor, who took in gen- | the prison, ran like nightmares through his mind 
tlemen boarders, lent his assistance in making | while he lay awake. Whether coffins were kept 


the bed. He had been a tailor in his time, and | 
had kept a phaeton, he said. He boasted that | 
he stood up litiziously for the interests of the 

college; and he had undefined and undefinable | 
ideas that the marshal intercepted a “ Fund” 

which ought to come to the collegians. He liked 

to believe this, and always impressed the shad- 
owy grievance on new-comers and strangers; | 
though he could not, for his life, have explained 

what Fund he meant, or how the notion had got | 
rooted in his soul. He had fully convinced him- | 
self, notwithstanding, that his own proper share | 
of the Fund was three and ninepence a week; 
and that in this amount he, as an individual 
collegian, was swindled by the marshal regular- 
ly every Monday. Apparently, he helped to 
make the bed, that he might not lose an oppor- 
tunity of stating this case; after which unload- 
ing of his mind, and after announcing (as it 
seemed he always did, without any thing com- 
ing of it), that he was going to write a letter to 
the papers and show the marshal up, he fell 
into miscellaneous conversation with the rest. It 


was evident from the general tone of the whole | 
party that they had come to regard insolvency 


as the normal state of mankind, and the payment 
of debts as a disease that occasionally broke out. 

In this strange scene, and with these strange 
spectres flitting about him, Arthur Clennam 
looked on at the preparations as if they were 
part of adream. Pending which, the long-ini- 
tiated Tip, with an awful enjoyment of the Snug- 
gery’s resources, pointed out the common kitch- 
en fire maintained by subscription of collegians, 
the boiler for hot water supported in like man- 
ner, and other premises generally tending to the 
deduction that the way to be healthy, wealthy, 
and wise, was to come to the Marshalsea, 

The two tables put together in a corner, were, 
at length, converted into a very fair bed; and 
the stranger was left to the Windsor chairs, the 
presidential tribune, the beery atmosphere, saw- 
dust, pipe-lights, spittoons, and repose. But the 
last item was long, long, long in linking itself 
to the rest. The novelty of the place, the com- 





ing upon it without preparation, the sense of 


ready for people who might die there, where 
they were kept, how they were kept, where 
people who died in the prison were buried, how 
they were taken out, what forms were observed, 
whether an implacable creditor could arrest the 
dead? As to escaping, what chances there were 
of escape? Whether a prisoner could scale the 
walls with a cord and grapple, how he would de- 
scend upon the other side: whether he could 
alight on a housetop, steal down a staircase, let 
himself out at a door, and get lost in the crowd? 
As to Fire in the prison, if one were to break 
out while he lay there ? 

And these involuntary starts of fancy were, 
after all, but the setting of a picture in which 
three people kept before him. His father, with 
the steadfast look with which he had died, pro 
phetically darkened forth in the portrait; his 
mother, with her arm up, warding off his suspi- 
cions ; Little Dorrit, with her hand on the degrad- 
ed arm, and her drooping head turned away. 

What if his mother had an old reason she well 
knew for softening to this poor girl! What if 
the prisoner now sleeping quietly —Heaven grant 
it !—by the light of the great Day of Judgment 
should trace back his fall to her. What if any 
act of hers, and of his father’s, should have 
even remotely brought the gray heads of those 
two brothers so low! 

A swift thought shot into his mind. In that 
long imprisonment here, and in her own long 
confinement to her room, did his mother find a 
balance to be struck? I admit that I was acces- 
sory to that man’s captivity. I have suffered for 
it in kind. He has decayed in his prison; I in 
mine. I have paid the penalty. 

When all the other thoughts had faded out, 
this one held possession of him. When he fell 
asleep, she came before him in her wheeled 
chair, warding him off with this justification. 
When he awoke, and sprang up causelessly 
frightened, the words were in his ears, as if her 
voice had slowly spoken them at his pillow, to 
break his rest: “‘ He withers away in his prison; 
I wither away in mine; inexorable justice is 
done ; what do I owe on this score!” 





- Ranthly Record of Current Coents, 


THE UNITED STATES. 
ONGRESS, as we have previously stated, met 
at Washington on the 3d of December, but we 
are again compelled to close this Record without 
announcing the organization of the House of Rep- 
resentatives by the election of a Speaker. At the 


first ballot the following votes were registered : 
William A. Richardson, Democrat, of Illinois, 74 ; 
Lewis D. Campbell, Free Soil, of Ohio, 53; Hum- 
phrey Marshall, Democrat and Know Nothing, of 
Kentucky, 30; N. P. Banks, Republican and Know 
Nothing, of Massachusetts, 21; and H. M. Fuller, 
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a 
Whig and National Know Nothing, of Pennsyl-| July 1, 1855, was $18,931,976, and that the re- 
vania, 17. The balloting continued with nearly | | ceipts for the first quarter, ‘and the estimated re- 
the same result until the 7th of December, when | ceipts for the remaining three quarters, amount 
Mr. Campbell withdrew, urging, in explanation, | together to $67,918,734; thus affording in all, as 
that if he remained a candidate “it would be im- | the available resources of the current fiscal ‘year, 
possible for his friends to succeed unless he repu- | the sum of $86,856,710. If, to the actual expend- 
diated his principles on slavery, or gave pledges | itures of the first quarter of the current fiscal year, 
concerning the organization of committees, neither | be added the probable expenditures for the remain- 
of which courses he could honorably pursue.” ing three quarters, as estimated by the Secretary 
Upon the retirement of Mr. Campbell, the vote for | of the Treasury, the sum total will be $71,226,846, 
Mr. Banks was immediately increased, running up | thereby leaving an estimated balance in the Treas- 
at one time as high as 107, with 113 necessary for a | ury on July 1, 1856, of $15,623,863 41.” The Pres- 
choice. Down to the 29th of December the ballot- | ident continues to recommend the partial reorgan- 
ing had not materially changed—the three most | ization of the army, and suggests an appropriation 
prominent candidates being Messrs. Banks, Rich- | for the construction of six steam sloops of war. In 
ardson, and Fuller. A motion to elect a Speaker by | the Post-office department the excess of expendi- 
a plurality of votes had been previously negatived. | tures over receipts for the last fiscal year was 
Under these circumstances the President adopt- | $2,625,206—attributed to the large quantity of 
ed the unusual course of sending in his Message | printed matter conveyed by mails at a low rate. 
before the organization of the House. It was re- | Alluding to the difficulties in Kansas, the Message 
ceived and read in the Senate on the 31st of Decem- | says that nothing has occurred there to justify the 
ber. Alluding to the treaty between Great Britain | interference of the Executive. It avers that the 
and the United States, passed 19th of April, 1850, | people of that Territory have the right to determ- 
by which it was stipulated that neither of these | ine their own domestic institutions without inter- 
powers should colonize or hold dominion over | ference from any other State. The President 
Central America, the President, in the first place, | dwells at some length on State rights, with partic- 
states that, while Great Britain holds the United | ular reference to the Fugitive Slave Law. He re- 
States to its obligations, she claims a right to con- | views in a measure the history of the South; de- 
tinue her dominion over the Mosquito Coast, and | nies that it ‘‘ has persistently asserted claims and 
to regard portions of Honduras as her absolute do- | obtained advantages over the Nortb in the practi- 
main—a construction of the treaty in which it is | cal administration of the General Government,” 
impossible, in the judgment of the President, for | and finally defends the principles of the Kansas- 
the United States to acquiesce. In regard to for- | Nebraska Bill——A Convention, composed of del- 
eign recruiting, the Message says that ordinary | egates from the Irish Emigrant Aid Society, was 
steps were taken to arrest and punish persons en- | held in the city of New York on the 4th of Decem- 
gaged in this violation of our laws; and suitable | ber, and continued in secret session during three 
representations on the subject having been ad- | days. Before adjourning the Convention issued an 
dressed to Great Britain, the latter thereupon ad- | address to “the Irish race, and the friends of Irish 
mitted her attempt to draw recruits from the | independence in the United States, in Ireland, the 
United States, but declared that “ stringent in- | British Colonies, and elsewhere.” The design of 
structions” had been given to her agents not to vi- | the organization thus initiated, as set forth in the 
olate our municipal law. The fact that the recruit- | address and resolutions annexed, is to further “ the 
ment was not even then discontinued, but was | restoration to Ireland of that sovereignty which 
prosecuted on a systematic plan by “ high public | she has never conceded.” The reasons given for 
functionaries,” impelled the President to demand | urging action at this time is ‘the present condi- 
not only its cessation, but reparation for the wrong, | tion of affairs in Europe.” The Convention dis- 
The Message recommends the appointment of a | avows the intention of violating the laws of the 
commissioner, in conjunction with Great Britain, United States, which forbid the arming or equip- 
to survey and establish the Boundary Line between | | ping of any force for the invasion of a state with 
Washington Territory and the British Possessions. | which the country is at peace. No little excite- 
In reviewing the history of the Danish Sound dues, | ment was created in the city of New York, on the 
payment of which is refused by the United States, | 23d of December last, by the arrest and detention 
the President assigns as one, among other reasons | of the steamer Northern Light, which was to have 
for declining to participate in the late Congress at | sailed that day for San Juan de Nicaragua. The 
Copenhagen, that Denmark did not offer to submit | United States District Attorney, it seems, enter- 
the question of her right to levy the dues. As to | tained suspicions that a party of filibusters would 
our relations with Spain, the Message states that | | embark i in the Northern Light for Central America, 
compensation has been made for the illegal seizure | and, accordingly, he appeared on the wharf just as 
of the Black Warrior, and that indemnity will be | the vessel was about to sail, and forbade her leav- 
given for the sudden revocation of the decree, | ing the harbor. His prohibition was, however, 
passed in 1844, permitting the importation of build- | disregarded, for shortly after the Northern Light 
ing materials to the island of Cuba free of duty, by | steamed into the river and stood out forsea. Find- 
which many citizens of the United States suffered | ing this to be the cass, the District Attorney pro- 
severe pecuniary losses. The President has also cured the assistance of two government vessels, 
reason to believe that satisfaction will be accorded | one of which intercepted the Northern L ight in New 
for the arrest of the El Dorado. The distracted | | York Bay, and brought her back to the wharf, 
internal condition of Central America, says the | where she remained for three days safely guarded. 
President, has rendered it necessary to adopt meas- | The vessel was carefully overhauled, but no arms 
ures to prevent unlawful intervention in the affairs | or munitions of war were found on board; and lest 
of Nicaragua. In relation to the public Treasury | any should be concealed beneath the great quantity 
it appears from the Message that ‘the balance on of coal that she carried, two officers were dispatch- 
hand at the beginning of the present fiscal year, | ed in her to San Juan, there to watch the disem- 
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barkation of her freight. The passengers and their 

tickets were also examined, and after this had | 
been done the vessel was permitted to proceed | 
upon her voyage. Several persons were arrested 
and held for trial on the charge of setting on foot 
in the city of New York a military enterprise 
against the State of Nicaragua.——tThe trial of 
Lewis Baker for the murder of William Poole in 
in the city of New York, having been prolonged 
for upward of a fortnight, was brought to a close on 
the 15th of December. After forty hours’ delibera- 
tion, the jury, unable to agree upon a verdict, were 
discharged by the Court. It was understood that of 
the twelve jurymen nine were for murder, with a 
recommendation to mercy, one for manslaughter in 
the first degree, and two for manslaughter in the 
second degree.——Some additional and highly in- | 
teresting particulars of the fate of Sir John Frank- | 
lin and his companions have at length been brought | 
to light. An overland exploring party, specially 
dispatched by the Hudson’s Bay Company to ex- | 
amine the locality where it was supposed Frank- | 
lin and his associates perished, have returned, and | 
their efforts to gain information of the lost navi- | 
gators have been rewarded with some success. The | 
party traveled north to the mouth of Great Fish | 
or Back River, and having there fallen in with | 
Esquimaux, were directed by them to examine | 
Montreal Island and the adjoining coast. Accord- 
ing to the reports of the Esquimaux, it was in this 

neighborhood that, four years ago, the brave ad- | 
venturers died from famine and exhaustion. One, 
they alleged, died on Montreal Island, and the rest 
wandered along the opposite coast, until, worn out 
by fatigue and starvation, they one by one ex- | 
pired. In confirmation of this story, which other- 
wise would only rest on the questionable veracity 
of Esquimaux, a snow-shoe of undoubted English 
make, the part of a ship’s boat with the word Terror | 
yet distinctly visible upon it, and other articles that | 
had once belonged to the Franklin expeditionists, 

were found by the explorers on Montreal Island. No | 
bones or traces of any human body were discovered, 
and it is supposed that the remains of the naviga- | 
tors were devoured by the wolves which were seen 
in large bands throughout the neighborhood. The 
subject of arctic explorations seems to have been 
suddenly revived, for, in addition to the foregoing, 
the British relief bark Resolute, abandoned in the 
arctic ice by Captain Kellett, of the expedition 
under Sir Edward Belcher, has been recovered by 
a New London whaler, and brought in safety to 
that port. The Resolute has yet all the armaments, 
stores, and equipments that she possessed when she 
was abandoned. When discovered she had drifted 
a thousand miles from the place of her desertion. 
In this connection it may also be mentioned that | 
the British Minister at Washington has written to 
Dr. Kane, tendering him and his associates the 
eongratulations and thanks of Her Britannic Ma- 
jesty’s Government for their efforts in the search 
for Sir John Franklin.——The events that have 
taken place in Kansas during the past month have 
been of the most exciting nature. To such an ex- 
tremity have the differences between the pro-slav- 
ery and anti-slavery parties been carried, that an 
actual appeal to arms was at one time considered | 
mostimminent. The trouble originated in a quar- 

rel, near Hickory Point, between a man named 

Coleman and one Charles W. Dow—the former 

being pro-slavery and the latter free-soil. Dow was 

killed by Coleman, and at a public meeting, held 








| different places in the vicinity. 
| Governor Shannon visited Lawrence, and conclud- 


subsequently in the neighborhood, resolutions were 
passed denouncing Coleman (who had fled to Mis. 
souri) and those connected with him as murderers. 
A party of men who were present at this meeting, 
while returning home at a late hour encountered 
another party, headed by the Sheriff of Douglass 
County, and in his custody a prisoner—Branson 
by name, and one of their friends—who had just 
been arrested. They called to Branson to come 
to them, which he did in despite of the opposition 
of the Sheriff. In justification of this act, the free- 
state men urged that they did not recognize as 
valid the warrant by which Branson had been ar- 
rested. The most exaggerated versions of this 
story spread like wild-fire throughout the Territory 
and fanned the flame of party feeling. Beyond 
the border, Missourians were told that a large band 
of free-state men had rescued from the Sheriff of 
Douglass County a person accused of murdering a 
pro-slavery man; that this same band were de- 
stroying and burning down the houses of peaceful 
citizens; and that their own property, if such a 
state of things continued, would not be safe. Gov- 
ernor Shannon issued a proclamation calling out 
the militia, and, subsequently, demanded permis- 
sion from the President to summon to his assist- 
ance the United States troops stationed at Fort 
Leavenworth. The Missourians, greatly excited 
by these reports, crossed the borders in large num- 


| bers to protect the pro-slavery people, whom they 


imagined to be in danger, and (as they threatened) 


| , 
| to attack Lawrence if the rescuers of Branson were 


not delivered up to justice. The citizens of Law- 


| rence prepared to defend, if necessary, their city. 


No attack was, however, attempted, though a large 
body of Missourians encamped for several days at 
In the mean while. 


ed an agreement with its citizens, by means of 
which the fearful consequences of an armed col- 
lision were happily averted. By the terms of that 
agreement the citizens, on their part, protested 


| that the rescue of Branson had taken place without 


their knowledge, and pledged themselves, if any 


| one in the town of Lawrence had been a participant 


in said rescue, to aid in the execution of legal pro- 
cess against him. The people further declared that 
they had no knowledge of the existence of any or- 
ganization for the resistance of the laws, but wish- 
ed it to be understood that they expressed no opin- 
ion as to the validity of the enactments of the Ter- 
ritorial Legislature. Governor Shannon, on his 
part, promised that any persons arrested in Law- 
rence or its vicinity, while a foreign force remained 
in the Territory, should only be examined before 
a United States District Judge and admitted to 
bail, and that all persons arrested without legal 
process by the Sheriff’s posse should be set at lib- 
erty, and remuneration be made for damages sus- 
tained. On these terms hostilities were suspend- 
ed, and the Missourians, breaking up their camp, 
returned home.——From Oregon and Washington 
Territories there are reports of Indian depredations. 
Whole families had been massacred, and the utmost 
consternation was felt by settlers in unprotected 
parts of the country. Several ~evere encounters had 
taken place between the troops and large bands of 
savages, and though the latter were beaten and 
many of them killed or taken prisoners, they are 
not yet disposed to come toterms. General Wool 
had left San Francisco for Portland, O. T., where 
he was organizing a plan of campaign against the 
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hostile tribes which would be speedily put in opera- 
tion. 
MEXICO. 

The news from Mexico is of some importance. 
A conspiracy to overthrow the Government of 
Alvarez and elevate General Uraga to the Presi- 
dency, was discovered in the latter part of Novem- 
ber. The plot was an extensive one, and had its 
adherents at Puebla, Culiacan, and San Miguel. 
It was, however, frustrated, and its leaders, in- 
cluding Uraga, were promptly arrested. The Gov- 
ernment was altogether too weak to proceed to ex- 
treme measures against the conspirators, for it was 
generally believed that the Church had at least 
winked at their doings, if it had not instigated the 
movement. Alvarez, by abolishing some of the 
privileges of the clergy, and annulling the law 
which exempted Church property from taxation, 
made enemies at once of the most powerful polit- 
ical body in Mexico, and the natural result of such 
policy has already appeared. Alvarez is an old 
man; the climate of the capital did not agree with 
him; and his efforts to reconcile party factions 
have proved unavailing. So he has resigned the 
office he held for so brief a period, and has returned 
to his own state of Guerrero, where he has lived 
from early youth. General Comonfort, of revolu- 
tionary reputation, is his successor to the Presi- 
dency. 

GREAT BRITAIN. 

Some changes have been announced in the Brit- 
ish Cabinet. The Duke of Argyle has been ap- 
pointed Postmaster-General, and the Privy Seal— 
which the Duke of Argyle’s acceptance of the Post- 
mastership has placed at the disposal of the Prem- 
ier—has been given to Lord Harrowby, who va- 
cated the Chancellorship of the Dutchy of Lancaster 
to make room for Mr. Baines. Frederick Peel, Un- 
der-Secretary of the W ar Department, had resigned, 
and it was not understood to be the intention of 
Government to appoint a successor. The Colonial 
Secretaryship, vacated by the death of Sir William 
Molesworth, after being successively refused by 
Lord Stanley and Mr. Sidney Herbert, to whom 
it was offered, has been accepted by Mr. Labou- 
chere. Parliament, it was announced, would 
meet for dispatch of business on the 31st of Jan- 
uary. 

THE CONTINENT. 

General Canrobert has returned to Paris, but the 
public are still in the dark as to the precise object 
of his late mission to Sweden. The only informa- 
tion we have upon the subject is the semi-official 
announcement in a London ministerial paper, 
“that there is at present no convention existing 
between Sweden and the Western Powers.” 
Austria is reducing her army to the usual effective 
force of a peace establishment The Prussian 
Chambers were opened by the King in person on 
the 29th of November. In the course of his speech, 
which was chiefly devoted to local matters, his 
Majesty said that, “in the attitude assumed by 
Prussia, Austria and Germany behold a solid se- 
curity for the further maintenance of that indepen- 
dent position, which is equally conducive to the 
attainment of an equitable and lasting peace, and 
compatible with sincere good wishes for all.”. 
Russia has opened subscriptions for a loan of five 
millions of roubles. It is stated that one-third of 
this loan will be offered in Berlin, one-third in 
Hamburg, and the remainder in Amsterdam. 





THE EASTERN WAR. 

The most important intelligence from the East 
is the report that Kars had at length fallen from 
famine, and was in possession of the Russians. 
With all his provisions exhausted, General Will- 
iams had been compelled to send a flag of truce to 
the Russian camp, offering capitulation. No offi- 
cialaccount of the fall of Kars has yet appeared : 
and for this reason the story is believed by many 
to be premature, though all concede that, from the 
desperate condition of the garrison and citizens of 
the town, the event must be considered highly prob- 
able. From the Crimea we learn that another 
unsuccessful attack had been made by the Russians 
on the lines of the Allies. The only account of 
the affair yet received is contained in a brief tele- 
graphic dispatch from Marshal Pelissier, announc- 
ing that about 2500 Russian infantry and some 400) 
cavalry had attacked Baga-Orkousta-Skrada— 
three villages situated at the eastern extremity of 
the valley of Baidar—and that, after an hour's 
sharp fighting, they retreated, leaving thirty pris- 
oners in the hands of the victors, besides other 
losses in killed and wounded. With the exception 
of this incident, active operations in the field seem 
to have been suspended for the winter. Accord- 
ing to latest advices, the Russians on the North 
side of Sebastopol kept up a very heavy fire against 
the South side. The Allies replied but little. The 
Russians have been occupied in erecting new bat- 
teries and otherwise strengthening their position, 
and there are no indications yet that they intend to 
abandon the Crimea. General Simpson has been 
superseded as Commander-in-chief of the British 
army by General Codrington. The latter an- 
nounced his assumption of the command in an ad- 
dress which was welcomed with satisfaction by the 
army. Dispatches received by the English and 
French Governments mention aserious accident that 
recently occurred near Inkermann by the blowing 
up of a French park of artillery. Thirty French 
troops were killed and one hundred wounded ; and 
of the English, one officer was killed and one hun- 
dred and thirty-seven men were wounded. It 
seems that three magazines exploded, containing 
30,000 kilogrammes of powder, 600,000 cartridges, 
300 charged shells and other projectiles. —~A 
brilliant victory had been achieved by Omar Pa- 
sha. The scene of the conflict was at the River 
Ingour, the passage of which was forced by the 
Turks in the face of Russian batteries on the op- 
posite bank. The Turks were superior to their 
opponents in numbers, but the difficulties they sur- 
mounted were so great that their courage, and the 
skill displayed by their commander on the occa- 
sion, have drawn forth general admiration. The 
Russians, obliged to evacuate their batteries, im- 
mediately commenced a retreat upon Kutais. This 
victory is considered important from the supposed 
influence it will exercise on the policy of the East- 
ern nations. In the mean while diplomacy is 
again at work, and peace rumors are abundant; 
as yet, they have been but rumors. It is asserted 
that Austria has re-opened negotiations, and vari- 
ous accounts are given of the temper with which 
they have been received by the belligerent powers. 
But we have no authentic information on the sub- 
ject, and newspaper articles and correspondence 
are too contradictory to be considered reliable. 
The war preparations by the three Great Powers 
go on, nevertheless, with unremitting energy. 
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History of the Reign of Philip the Second, by 
Wrt1aM H. Prescorr. (Boston: Phillips, Samp- 
son, and Co.) The abdication of Charles V. in 
1555 furnishes an appropriate opening to the main 
subject of these volumes. Philip the Second*was 
born on the twenty-first of May, 1527, and as- 
cended the throne on the abdication of his fa- 
ther, having previously been intrusted with the 
regency of Spain under the direction of the Duke 
of Alva. His history is brought down, in the 
present volumes, to the death of Queen Isabella of 
France, in 1568, comprising a period of signal im- 
portance in the affairs of Europe, and crowded with 
events adapted to tempt forth the noblest efforts 
of the historian. 

The early days of Philip are described at length 
in the unpretending and generally agreeable style 
of narrative for which Mr. Prescott is remarka- 
ble. Philip, from a boy, exhibited the reserve and 
haughtiness which were the ancient characteristics 
of the Spanish nation. Wrapt up in contemplations 
beyond his age, he was always cautious and self- 
possessed, never for a moment thrown off his guard, 
and never betraying a trace either of the hilarity 
or the petulance which naturally belonged to his 
years. At the age of fifteen he was betrothed to 
his cousin, the Infanta Mary of Portugal, and the 
marriage took place in 1543. The union was short- 


lived. After giving birth to a son, the celebrated 
Don Carlos, whose peculiar fate has afforded a 
fruitful subject to romance as well as history, she 
died in July, 1545. 

Three years after this event he surrendered the 
regency into the hands of his brother-in-law, and 


set out on a royal progress through Italy. Upon 
his arrival at Genoa, he was received with impos- 
ing ceremonies by the Doge and the principal sen- 
ators. He was lodged in the palace of the Dorias, 
and flattered with every hospitable attention. Em- 
bassies from the different Italian states waited upon 
him, while the Pope presented him with a conse- 
crated sword, as an emblem of his character as the 
champion of the Charch. Resuming his journey, 
after a fortnight’s stay in Genoa, he crossed the 
battle-field of Pavia and passed on to Milan, at 
that time the second city in Italy in population, 
but surpassed by no capital in Christendom in ma- 
terial splendor and social luxury. As he approach- 
ed the suburbs he was welcomed by a numerous 
host of people. Triumphal arches were thrown 
across the road; the noble ladies of Milan, glit- 
tering in gay apparel, mingled in the concourse, 
and a cavalcade of two hundred mounted gentle- 
men, arrayed in fine Milanese armor, formed his 
escort. He entered the gates of the city under a 
canopy of state, and was received by the governor 
and senate in their official robes. During his res- 
idence in Milan he was courted with every descrip- 
tion of social festivity. Amidst these gay scenes 
his habitual reserve was softened, and he even be- 
came a favorite with the beautiful dames of Italy. 
After spending some weeks in this seductive capital 
he pursued his journey to the North, crossing the 
Tyrol and proceeding toward Flanders. Upon all 
the route he was beset by a multitude of curious 
spectators; the magistrates of the cities through 
which he passed complimented him with civic hon- 
ors and costly gifts; until, after a progress of four 
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months, he made his first entrance into the capital 
of Belgium. 

Philip was now twenty-one years of age. He 
was distinguished by personal beauty. His fair 
and delicate complexion had not yet exchanged 
its freshness for the sallow hue of disease, nor did 
his features wear the sombre expression which was 
given to them in after life by anxiety and care, 
The contrast between his light yellow hair and blue 
eyes presented an agreeable harmony. His nose 
was well-proportioned, but his thick lips betrayed 
the Austrian blood. His stature was below the 
middle height, and his figure compact and grace- 
ful. 

The policy of Charles the Fifth was deeply im- 
pressed on the mind of Philip. It included the 
two cardinal principles of maintaining the royal 
authority without diminution, and of enforcing con- 
formity to the Catholic Church. His visit to the 
Netherlands was intended to prepare the people for 
his recognition as their future monarch. Though 
sharing, according to the humor of the age, in the 
chivalrous displays which were celebrated in hon- 
or of his arrival, they were entirely foreign to his 
taste. He was fond neither of the exercises of the 
tournament nor of the sports of hunting. His 
constitution was not robust. Fle endeavored to 
strengthen it by the most nutritious diet. Abstain- 
ing from fish, and even from fruit, he confined him- 
self almost entirely to animal food. Nor had he 
any relish for the gaudy spectacles which were the 
fashion of the times. The pomp and parade of 
court-life was a burden, though he insisted on rigid 
ceremony from all who approached him. He de- 
lighted in the privacy of his own apartment, and 
in the conversation of the few persons for whom he 
cherished a regard. This reserved demeanor was 
little in accordance with the social and lively tem- 
per of the Flemings. They contrasted it, to his 
disadvantage, with the affability of his father, who 
knew how to adapt himself perfectly to the differ- 
ent nations of hisempire. Philip, on the contrary, 
was exclusively a Castilian. Spain was ever up- 
permost in his thoughts. He had little sympathy 
with the Netherlands, which he regarded as a for- 
eign nation. 

Nor did he better succeed in gaining the favor 
of the Germans. He attempted to win their good 
graces by drinking at their banquets an unusual 
quantity of wine, but in vain; his natural haugh- 
tiness of temper betrayed itself on every occasion, 
until it became odious and almost intolerable. The 
Castilians, on the other hand, regarded Philip with 
national pride and self-complacency. They wished 
for a prince of their own lineage and breeding, who 
would emancipate Spain from the Empire, and ele- 
vate her to an independent position among the na- 
tions. It was under such intiuences that Philip 
was born and educated ; his peculiar temperament 
fitted him for their reception ; he grew up with all 
the innate tendencies of the old Castilian race; 
exhibiting, to the proud admiration of the Span- 
ish people, the most perfect form of the national 
character. 

Such, at the time of his accession to the throne, 
was the monarch whose varied fortunes, during 
his subsequent career, have furnished the mate- 
rials for the picturesque narrative of these vol- 
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umes. The subject is in admirable harmony with 
the tastes of the historian. Mr. Prescott has treat- 
ed it with his accustomed ability. The work dis- 
plays the characteristic merit of his previous pop- 
ular productions. Founded on wide and conscien- 
tious research, for which the author was in posses- 
sion of peculiar facilities—every where showing the 
utmost temperance and impartiality of judgment— 
with no preconceived theories to allure the under- 
standing from the contemplation of facts, and per- 
vaded by an air of elegant learning and personal 
refinement, it is evidently destined to an honorable | 
place among the great historical works which dis- | 
tinguish the literature of the age. It does not pre- 
tend to the dignity of a philosophical history ; it | 
is wanting in the comprehensive generalizations | 
which group the panoramic. scenes which it de- | 
scribes around a grand central idea; its style is | 
more remarkable for smoothness than strength, and | 
often falls into a languid moyement by its profu- | 
sion of epithets; but its copious learning, its brill- | 
iant descriptive passages, its integrity of research, 
and its agreeable mode of imparting information, | 
will always make it welcome at the firesides of the | 
people, as well as in the library of the scholar, 

The latest volumes of Harper’s Classical Libra- | 
ry contain ‘‘ Herodotus,” translated by Henry | 
Cary, “ Thucydides,” translated by DALE, and 
‘* Sophocles,” translated by Buck ey, on the basis | 
of the standard Oxford version, after the text of 
DinporF.. The naive simplicity of the father of 
history and the terse vigor of his successor are | 
well preserved in these translations, while the prin- | 
cipal difficulties of the original are elucidated by | 
brief notes. _ “ Sophocles” is reproduced in literal | 
prose, showing the framework of his lofty tragedies, 
and affording important aid to the beginner in that 
comprehension of their sense which is essential to 
the perception of their beauties. 

Mimic, Life, by ANNA Cora Ritcute, consists 
of a series of reminiscences connected with the the- 
atrical career of Mrs. Mowatt, and embellished 
with various fancy touches, forming a succession 
of readable narratives. The characters are evi- 
dently taken from real life, but are vested in a thin 
disguise of fiction, which, however, will probably 
not conceal their identity from readers who have 
any inkling of the scenes in which they are intro- 
duced. Although of inferior interest to the au- 
thor’s ‘‘ Autobiography of an Actress,” this volume 
describes many amusing incidents, and presents 
some curious revelations of the manners of the his- 
trionic world, (Ticknor and Fields.) 

Flora’s Dictionary, by Mrs. E, W. W1et, is a new 
edition of a favorite ornamental work on the lan- 
guage of flowers. The definitions are illustrated 
by choice poetical extracts from the best English 
writers, forming a beautiful anthology of literature 
as well as of nature. A brief view is added of the 
general principles of botany, presenting a conven- 
ient introduction to the science in a pleasing form, 
The volume is admirably suited to the holiday sea- 
son by the elegance of its decorations; but it also 
possesses a perennial interest for the family circle. 
(Baltimore: Lucas Brothers.) 

The Irish Abroad and at Home. (D. Appleton 
and Co.) . The recollections of an emigrant Mile- 
sian presented in this volume afford a variety of 
amusing illustrations of the Irish character. They 
extend over a period of a hundred years, from the 
emigration with James II. in 1690, to the close of 
the last century, with occasional excursions into 








more recent times. The book is crowded with his- 
torical and biographical incidents, related with 
great vivacity. 

The Christian Life, by Tuomas Arnoip, D.D. 
(Lindsay and Blakiston.) The course, the hin- 
drances, and the helps of the Christian life are set 
forth in this volume with the delightful fervor and 
force that characterized the late admirable author. 
It was originally written with reference to the 
Puseyite controversy in the English Church, but 


| contains an exhibition of principles that are of 


universal interest to religious readers. 

Home Comforts, by Liuu.ie Savory, is devoted 
to an exposition of the art of living in a rational 
manner with limited means. It abounds in illus- 
trations of domestic economy, founded on wide ob- 
servation and excellent practical sense. Its lan- 


| guage is often homely, for it treats of homely de- 


tails, but is always forcible and impressive. No 
housekeeper, especially a novice, but may profit by 
its shrewd suggestions. (Bunce and Brother.) 

Village and Farm Cottages, by H. W. CLBAveE- 
LAND, WiLL1AM Backus, and 8, D. Backus. (D. 
Appleton and Co.) The subject of domestic archi- 
tecture, which has received such a fresh impulse 
within the last few years, is treated in this volume 
with copiousness and good judgment. Its special 
feature is its adaptation to the wants of persons in 
moderate circumstances, who wish to prepare a 
residence combining economy with comfort, good 
taste, and substantial value. In connection with 
the practical details of the work, the authors have 
introduced a multitude of suggestions in regard to 
various topics of domestic and rural economy, which 
can scarcely be read without profit. 

A New System of English Grammar, by W. 8. 
Barron (Gould and Lincoln), proposes to simplify 
the common methods, and thus initiate the learner 
more rapidly into a knowledge of the subject. With 
the study of grammar it also combines a series of 
exercises in English composition, The arrange- 
ment of the volume is strictly progressive in its 
character, and appears to be well adapted for the 
convenience of the teacher and the advancement 
of the student, 

T he Russian Empire (Moore and Co., Cincinnati) 
purports to be written by “‘A Looker-On” from 
America, and, whoever he may be, he is evidently 
a man of shrewd observation, discriminating judg- 
ment, and logical skill. His point of view is doubt- 
less sympathy with Russia and distrust of the mo- 
tives of England and France in the conflict now 
pending. But this view is daily gaining ground 
among the most intelligent American thinkers, who 
will be confirmed in their tendencies by the state- 
ments of this volume. Russia, in the opinion of 
the author, possesses a vigorous national life, em- 
bodied in a true organic unity, and destined to 
exert an incalculable influence on the progress of 
modern civilization. His volume presents an 
abundance of impressive considerations in support 
of this opinion, derived mainly from a careful ex- 
amination of Russian resources, but sustained by a 
variety of profound theoretical deductions. It is 
written from ample knowledge, and with signal 
ability, and at the present juncture of European 
politics, challenges the attention of thinking minds 
in both hemispheres. 

India, Ancient and Modern, by Davin O. ALLEN, 
D.D. (GJohn P. Jewett andCo.) In this volume 
an elaborate view is presented of the geography, 
history, government, and manners and customs of 
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India, including a succinct sketch of the pregress 
of Christianity in that nation. The author aims 
not only to exhibit the state and character of the 
people of India, but the causes that are now in op- 
eration to change that state and character. He 
writes from accurate personal information, having 
resided, as a missionary, in India for a period of 
twenty-six years. His volume will be found of equal 
interest to the student of history and of ethnology. 

Man-of-War Life and The Merchant-Vessel. 
(Moore and Co., Cincinnati.) Vivid pictures of 
nautical experience compose the substance of these 
anonymous volumes. The author is singularly fe- 
licitous in giving a fresh and life-like air to his de- 
scriptions, without any approach to exaggeration 
or attempt at fine writing. He has certainly no 
passion for the sea, although he is not insensible to 
its wild and strange excitements. But he aims at 
truth rather than effect, and, in our opinion, he is 
scarcely surpassed by any modern writer in the 
naturalness and force of his maritime sketches. 

Fetridge and Co. have issued a reprint of My 
First Season, by Beatrice Reynovps, edited by 
the author of ‘‘ Charles Auchester,” the famous mu- 
sical novel of the past season. It isin the form of 
a female autobiography, and interweaves many 
piquant social delineations into a narrative of more 
than common interest. Miss Parpor’s Rival Beau- 
ties, an English story of fashionable life, is publish- 
ed by the same house. It deals in scenes of pas- 
sionate intensity, and is well suited to gratify the 
taste of professed novel readers. 

The Heart of Mabel Ware, is a romance portray- 
ing the darker passions of the human heart in lurid 
and terrific colors. Written with a singular pow- 
er of expression, it unfolds a terrible domestic trag- 
edy, enforcing the great ethical lesson of the cer- 
tainty of retribution upon the transgression of the 
laws on which the foundation of society reposes. 
The incidents of the plot are so strange and unnat- 
ural, that nothing but an inherited taint of insan- 
ity in the heroine can explain their occurrence. 
This, with an excess of horror in the denouement, 
is the pervading defect of the story ; and it is scarce- 
ly relieved by the uncommon energy of description 
and frequent enticing beauty of language which 
mark its composition. (J.C. Derby.) 

A delightful juvenile book by Mrs. Cu1Lp, en- 
titled, A New Flower for Children, is published by 
Francis and Co. It consists of a collection of orig- 
inal stories, mostly founded on incidents in real 
life, and displaying the freshness, tenderness, and 
sympathy with the young which have made the 
author such an especial favorite with both juvenile 
readers and children of a larger growth. 

Hampton Heights, by CALEB STARBUCK. (Ma- 
son Brothers.) From the preface to this volume it 
would appear to be the first production of the writ- 
er, but this may only prove to be the disguise un- 
der which some acknowledged favorite wishes to 
present a new form before the public. At any 
rate, it bears few marks of the carelessness and 
want of finish which betray the composition of an 
inexperienced author. The plot is compact and 
well arranged, proceeding in the orderly course of 
natural development, and sustained throughout its 
manifold details with truthfulness and interest. 
The heroine is a forsaken child, whose complicated 
wrongs and miseries are vividly portrayed, though 
without the commonplaces of pathos which pre- 
sent such perilous snares to inferior writers. Sev- 
eral characters of quaint originality are introduced 


in the background, among whom the unprogress- 
ive spinster, Miss Mary Fish, figures to great ad- 
vantage. The delineation of Miss Mary is a de- 
cided success. Nor is this remark less applicable 
to several others of the side personages, whose apt 
dramatic action, in connection with the leading 
character of the scene, help to complete a truly ef- 
fective story. 

Our Cousin Veronica, by Mary E.izasern 
Wormtey. (Bunce and Brothers.) The story of 
“ Amabel,” by the author of this volume, secured 
to her an enviable position among the female noy- 
elists of this country. The present work will in no 
respect diminish her reputation, but on the contra- 
ry, exhibits a greater power of invention and more 
genial facility of handling than her former produc- 
tion. The scene is chiefly laid among the mount- 
ains of Virginia, and the characters are taken from 
the aristocracy of the Old Dominion. In the un- 
folding of the plot, we are, however, taken both to 
England and the Northern States, giving the writer 
an opportunity for several contrasts of scenery and 
character, which she certainly uses with excellent 
artistic effect. Her power, we think, is greater in 
dialogue than in description, though numerous 
highly graphic passages of the latter kind might 
prevent some of her readers from conceding the 
correctness of our remark. As a whole, we can 
not hesitate to regard this work as possessing su- 
perior merit, showing a large and refined culture, 
a justness of thought, and a home-bred naturalness 
of feeling, which are not always discovered in the 
popular novels of the day. 

Ballads, by Witu1AM MAKEPEACE THACK- 
ERAY. (Ticknor and Fields). Every production 
of Thackeray has such a genuine stamp of reality, 
as to make it a revelation of the man as well as 
the author. We can not read his writings with- 
out gaining the assurance that he is never the dupe 
of imagination or sentiment. He looks nature, or 
rather society, which is the special object of his 
study, directly in the face, and then gives a fear- 
fully faithful transcript of what he sees. The 
fleeting shows of life make an indelible impression 
upon his mind, and his most striking pictures are 
copies from memory more than creations of art. 
If he dwells upon the sombre side of things, it is 
because he finds it every where, while the sunny 
aspects of life often derive their warmth and col- 
oring from the enthusiasm of the spectator. No 
modern writer perceives this more clearly than 
Thackeray, yet he is not a cynic nor a misan- 
thrope. A true manly heart beats beneath his 
satirical causticity. He has too much real kind- 
liness of nature to anathematize with grim im- 
precations the follies of his race, and hence he 
loves to sport with sarcastic fancies. No trace of 
the ridiculous escapes his calm, piercing eye. He 
delights to present it in all its comic relations, to 
gain a laugh at the expense of absurdity, but not 
to pursue it with rankling malice. In these bal- 
lads he only exhibits, in another form, the same 
sincere, robust nature, which we have before rec- 
ognized in the great novelist. They pierce the in 
flated pretensions of social falsehood with darts of 
the gayest persiflage. Often approaching a rollick- 
ing license of expression, they cover a wholesome 
significance beneath the wildest humor. His ex- 
periments in comic versification betray new re- 
sources in the vernacular, and are as irresistible 
in their way as the French attempts at English 





writing in the Newcomes, 
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Meister Karl's Sketch-Book, by Cuar.es G. LE- 
LAND. (Parryand M‘Millan). The genial sketch- 
er who here opens his portfolio to the public has 
anticipated one of the privileges of ‘‘ lettered ease” 
after a long life devoted to study. His book is one 
that a universal reader like Southey might have 
amused his old age in concocting, if he had not de- 
canted the contents of his rich literary stores into 
that unique production, “The Doctor.” Meister 
Karl, however, has not waited for the evening 
twilight to gather up the fragments from a long 
day of studious toil. He has poured out the treas- 
ures of learning, travel, and wide observation of 
men and things with a certain youthful abandon, 
that is sure to win sympathy if it does not awaken 
admiration. No doubt his Sketch-Book contains 
much that is fantastic, something probably that a 
riper judgment may disclaim, but still it is remark- 
able for its curious erudition, and attractive by its 
quaint confessions of personal experieace. It often 
has a genuine antiquarian flavor, is redolent of 
great libraries, and then rapidly alternates to the 
most stirring scenes of social life. For the popular 
taste, it abounds too much in learned allusions, has 


too many scraps of foreign languages, and is too re- | 
mote from the sphere of immediate utility; but | 


scholarly readers will ever prize Meister Karl for 
his excursive, rambling episodes into every field of 
study, and for his rare bookish accomplishments, | 
while no one can fail to appreciate his pleasant hu- 
mor, and the youthful frankness with which he 
takes his reader into his intimate confidence. 


Among the novelties in London which the new 
year ushers in, are a variety of illustrated works, 
including Longfellow’s Poems, Lockhart’s Spanish 


Ballads, Goldsmith’s Traveler, and John Keats's | 


Eve of St. Agnes. Of the Annuals, once so popu- 
lar, only two survive, the Keepsake, still edited by 
Miss Power, niece to the-late Lady Blessington, 
and the Court Album, which merely consists of 
portraits of some of the female aristocracy. The 
Picturesque Scenery of the Rhine, from the pencil 
of Birket Foster and the pen of matter-of-fact Hen- 
ry Mayhew, is also of the ‘‘ Annual” class. 

The number of books for children, all more or 
less illustrated, is very considerable this season ; 
and among the leading authors in this line are 
Fanny Kemble, Alfred Crowquill (Mr. Forester, of 


the London Stock Exchange), Mrs. Lee, the Afri- | 


can traveler, Mrs. Alaric A. Watts, Miss Yonge, 


Dr. Scoresby, of Arctic celebrity, Captain Mayne | 


Read, and Henry Mayhew. 

A new volume (the twelfth) of Thiers’s “ L’His- 
toire du Consulat et de l’Empire,” narrating the | 
events between April, 1810, and May, 1811, has | 
appeared, Three or four more volumes, which are 
written, will complete the work. Alexander Du- | 
mas, who is said to meditate retiring from Paris, | 
has brought out a new work, full of personal in- 
terest, called Les Grands Hommes en Robe-de-cham- 
bre (Great Men in their Dressing-Gowns); the 
opening volume is occupied with Henri IV. Gui- 


posthumous works has appeared; his correspond- 
ence is expected to be at once interesting and im- 
portant. 

The actual first edition, in London, of the new 
volumes of Macaulay's History of England is said 
to amount to 25,000 copies. There will be 5000 
reams of paper, 6 tons of milled board, and 7000 
yards of calico used up in this edition; and the 
paper-tax alone will amount to £900. The retail 
sale will realize £45,000. 

The English press, without any exception to our 
knowledge, are warm in praise of the opening num- 
ber of Dickens's Little Dorrit. Many of them give 
very copious extracts. 

Robert Montgomery, at one time a very popular 
and prolific verse writer, has died at the age of 
forty-eight. At the age of seventeen he edited a 
Magazine, at Bath, in the West of England, in 
which he displayed considerable taste for trenchant 
satire, great facility at verse-spinning, and a con- 
siderably high estimate of his own abilities. In 
1828, before he had reached his twenty-first year, 
| he produced a religious poem, entitled ‘‘ The Om- 
| nipresence of the Deity,” filled with high-sounding 
| sentences, which speedily obtained great popular- 
ity. It was dedicated to Dr. Howley (then Bish- 
| op of London, and soon after Archbishop of Can- 
| terbury), who repaid the compliment by contrib- 

uting liberally to a fund which was raised to de- 
| fray the expenses of Montgomery's education at 
the U niversity of Oxford, where he graduated as 
| Master of Arts. Having been ordained a Minister 
| of the Church of England, he soon became popular 
| as a fervid and sometimes even eloquent preacher. 
| For some years he occupied an Episcopal Chapel 
in Scotland, but, for the last fifteen years, officiated 
as minister of a Church in London. While at the 
University and after he took Holy Orders, his pen 
was constantly occupied, He published, as poems, 
“ An Universal Prayer,” “ Satan,” ‘‘ Woman, the 
Angel of Life,” “‘The Messiah,” and “ Luther,” 
besides editing Sacred Annuals. His last work, 
published a few months ago, consisted of medi- 
tations, and was called “‘The Sanctuary, a Com- 
panion in Verse for the English Prayer-Book.” 
Early in his career he was subjected to the se- 
vere critical censure of Macaulay, conveyed in 
the pages of the Edinburgh Review. Other crit- 
ics, from time to time, slightingly discussed Rob- 
ert Montgomery's pretensions to the laurel. But 
| his poetry sold. ‘The Omnipresence of the De- 
ity” has reached a thirty-fifth edition, we be- 
|lieve. To the last his personal appearance was 
| singularly youthful; it was evident, even in the 
| pulpit, that he was aw are of his good looks. Mont- 
| gomery, of Sheffield, is understood to have been 
| much annoyed at the poetical effusions of his youth- 
ful namesake being taken or mistaken for his, and 
| gave willing credence to a report that the bardling 
| was son of Gomery, a theatrical clown of some re- 
| Pute half a century ago. In fact, however, this 
rumor is believed to have originated with Alarie 
| A. Watts, when editor of the “ Literary Souvenir,” 





zot’s latest publication is a trifle entitled Z’Amour | who had been severely handled by Robert Mont- 
dans le Mariage, Etude Historique. Dr. Véron, as | gomery in ‘ The Puffiad,” a satire in verse. In 
a sort of continuation of Les Mémoires d'un Bour-| the Gallery of Illustrious Literary Characters, 
geois de Paris, has written Cing Cent Mille Francs | drawn by Maclise, the painter, for Fraser’s Maga- 
de Rente, said to contain much truth in the guise | zine, over twenty years ago, Montgomery was 
of fiction ; part of it was dramatized, before publi- | represented looking, in admiration, at a por- 
cation, for the Vaudeville Theatre. Paul de Kock | trait uf himself, behind which was visible the 
has brought out another novel, Madame de Mont- | | patasen face and down-pointing finger of a Circus 
flanquin. The first portion of De Lamennais’s | Clown! 
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OWARDS AND BRAVE MEN. —To fight a 
battle is not the highest mark of courage. 
Soldiers are accounted brave by profession, but 
they are not all heroes. The soldier fights be- 
cause he must. He can not help himself. He 
belongs to an army, and it is death to desert his 
flag. When he enters the battle, he is wedged in 
by ranks so that he can not retreat. A thousand 
bayonets behind push him on. ‘The foe is before 
him, and his life depends on fierce and desperate 
combat. In such extremity the greatest coward 
would contend to the last. Indeed, a panic of ter- 
ror often has the same effect as the enthusiasm of 
courage, to produce a frantic rage that is called 
bravery. Were it not for this stern necessity, the 
soldier might sometimes think ‘ discretion the bet- 
ter part of valor,” and slyly decamp, saying to him- 
self, 
; “He that fights and runs away 
May live to fight another day.” 
Still, no man will deny that great courage is dis- 
played in War. But it is not the highest kind of 
courage, for it is a forced bravery; and where not 
forced, it is artificial. It is roused by all the in- 
struments of war, the glittering array, the waving 
of flags, and the roll of drums. Thus is mustered 
up a factitious courage—not the ardor of heroic 
minds, but a wild fury kindled by smoke and gun- 
powder. The deeds done in such a state of frenzy 
are no proof of the native temper of the soul. 
Contrast this rage of battle with a less doubtful 
heroism. Pestilence is a more appalling calamity 
than War, and requires a stouter heart to meet it. 
Napoleon never showed such courage in the field 
as when he entered the hospital at Jaffa, and with 
his own hand pressed the sores of those smitten 
with the plague, for never did he incur such peril. 
And when the physician goes into such a charnel- 
house, filled with patients dying of a contagious 
disease, and exposes his life to save theirs, we may 
say in truth, ‘There is a brave man!” The cool 
intrepidity of the act shames the noisy courage of 
the soldier. This calm and quiet man ‘advances 
into the place of danger, not with an army at his 
side, but alone and unattended he wages his silent 
battle with death. He is not cheered on by drum 
and trumpet. No sound from the outward world 
reaches his ear, He can listen only to the beating 
of his own heart, and to the groans of the dying. 
Yet in that awful stillness death comes nearer, It 
is not descried dimly and afar off, under the dark- 
rolling clouds of war. He sees it right before 
him; he talks with it; he takes it in his arms. 
This is true courage; but it is something more. 
It is courage ennobled by a pure and generous ob- 
ject. Of this lofty heroism we have had a recent 
example in our own country. Not many weeks 
have passed since Norfolk and Portsmouth, in Vir- 
ginia, were desolated by pestilence. The inhabit- 
ants fled in terror from their doomed cities. Yet 
hundreds, who could not depart, remained to suffer 
and to die. When this dreadful calamity was 
known throughout the country many hastened to 
their relief. Physicians from other cities offered 
their services, and delicate women came to watch 
by the dying. These acts of devotion were not 
constrained. Those who periled their lives were 
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special obligations which rested upon them more 
than others. Many lived far away in the distant 
North or South. Some knew these places only by 
name; yet they heard that their brethren were in 
distress, and they came to offer themselves a vol- 
untary sacrifice. Of this noble band many fell 
victims to their devotion; but long will “their 
names be cherished where they died, and their 
graves will be watered with many tears. If the 
heroes who fell on the fields of Mexico deserve 4 
monument to testify a nation’s gratitude, what a 
column should be reared to the physicians and 
nurses who died at Portsmouth and Norfolk ! 

But such heroism as this is called out only by 
great dangers and sufferings. In ordinary life, 
when left to sink down into sluggish selfishness, 
men and women shrink from disease, even when 
there is no danger. They have not the courage 
to look at it. They recoil from loathsome wretch- 
edness. They can not stoop to enter low hovels, 
and to gaze on the poor sufferers. Their delicate 
senses will be offended, or an appeal be made to 
their sympathies which shall agitate their trem- 
bling nerves. So dainty and fastidious is ordinary 
virtue! Yet perhaps they go to the theatre, and 
delight to weep over unreal distress, while they 
turn away from the living tragedies that are act- 
ing all around them. 

Of course it is more pleasant to look upon a liv- 
ing man than upon a dead body; to visit a person 
in health than in sickness; to see rosy and smiling 
faces than faces pale and sunken. But herein is 
the courage—to encounter what is felt to be pain- 
ful—to make taste and sensibility subordinate to 
duty and humanity. It requires an ardor in doing 
good which subdues thé natural repulsion, to visit 
not only hospitals and prisons, but wretched dwell- 
ings, unshocked by filth and squalor, for the sake 
of relieving objects of charity. And the timidity 
with which men and women shrink from these 
lighter labors, shows how unprepared they are for 
great acts of courage or devotion. 

But it is not only in avoiding bodily exposure 
that men betray cowardice, There are other dan- 
gers and other fears—the fear of private loss or of 
public odium—the fear of ridicule or unpopularity, 
against all of which courage is opposed. There is 
a pusillanimity which meets us every day, and 
which almost disgusts us with human nature. It 
is that which shrinks from misfortune. 

We but repeat the common experience of the 
world when we say that the rich have more friends 
than the poor, and that the attitude of society 
changes with the rise and fall of fortune. A man 
of wealth, whose riches suddenly crumble, learns 
a painful lesson of human nature. How many 
who courted his friendship yesterday shun him to- 
day! The fawning, cringing, sneaking creatures! 
how they run! Their conduct says, as plainly as 
language could, We are afraid that this unfortu- 
nate man will ask our assistance, and we shall be 
called upon to stretch out a hand to save a drown- 
ing brother! Oh, terrible hardship and necessity ! 

We do not slander human nature when we say 
that this is the first impulse of most men. They 
shrink nervously from misfortune. They are 
alarmed lest they should be involved in a falling 





not forced to this step by their position, or by any 


house, and their own property be wrecked. They 
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seck friends among the rich and the powerful, and 
drop their poor acquaintances. And, openly or 
secretly, they withdraw from the unfortunate. 

True, there are men who would act differently ; 
who, instead of avoiding a friend on account of 
misfortune, would instantly go to his rescue. But 
these are the exceptions. For one such good Sa- 
maritan, there are many priests and Levites who 
pass by on the other side. But this contrast shows 
how noble is the courage and the friendship that 
can bear adversity. He who stands by a totter- 
ing friend and tries to hold him up, acts a manly 
and heroic part. For he exposes himself to loss, 
if not to failure. He assumes responsibilities. He 
stakes his own credit. But he has his reward in 
saving from utter ruin 

“ A forlorn and shipwrecked brother.” 

But let a man get into deeper trouble, and a 
shadow darken round his name, and the cour- 
age of his friends is put to a severer test. Then 
is the trial of their constancy and fidelity, when 
his name is cast out as evil, and he is the object 
of hatred or scorn. Men do not like to have 
their names connected with an unpopular friend, 
and they readily find an excuse for leaving him to 
shift for himself. Their respectability is at stake ! 
If it were a mere matter of money, they would not 
mind a few hundreds to help a friend out of diffi- 
culty. But this involves character. Men trem- 
ble at suspicion. They shrink nervously from con- 
tact with a person who is spoken against. Even 
strong ties of friendship give way to the terrible 
fear of public opinion. Affection is sacrificed to 
avert the odium of society. This dastardly deser- 


tion is disguised under the name of prudence. Men 
call it taking care of their reputations, preserving 
their respectability. 


But its true name is a vile 
cowardice! 

Would that men had the courage to act out their 
own better impulses—to follow the noble instincts 
of the heart rather than the selfish calculations of 
interest! But so fearful are they of offending pub- 
lic opinion, that they are afraid todo right. They 
do not dare to do a generous action, lest society 
should disapprove it. 

Here then, in the common intercourse of life, 
courage is a virtue next to charity. It alone gives 
to friendship a sacred and inviolable character. A 
fearful and timid man can not be a fast friend, for 
the first breath of unpopularity will lead him to 
desert you. In true friendship there is always a 
heroic element, which imparts to it a firmness and 
constancy, which cling to a loved being in any mis- 
fortune and danger. To stand by a friend when 
exposed to imminent peril, is the most touching 
proof of a brave and noble heart. The very dan- 
ger of such a position—which deters most from 
taking it—becomes the occasion of manifesting he- 
roic constancy. There are no pages of history more 
fascinating than those which record an affection 
unchilled by misfortune, which adversity only 
made to cling closer to its object, and which perse- 
cution could not tear asunder. 

Times of revolution and anarchy—like the French 
Reign of Terror—give the most painful impression 
of human nature, from the fact that the common 
ties of affection were sundered by one universal 
fear. Friends grew cold and distant, lest they 
should be compromised by their companions. Yet 
amid those terrible scenes, as is well known, ap- 
peared some most touching instances of faithful 
love. Brothers stood upon the place of execution 





—like Damon and Pythias of old—locked in each 
other’s arms, refusing to be separated even in death! 

But the days are gone by, when men were called 
to show their courage in mounting the scaffold or 
going to the stake. In these peaceful times there 
is no such danger and no such glory. Yet there 
is often as much intrepidity in facing public oblo- 
quy, as in facing danger or death. When a friend 
has become unpopular, even to show sympathy for 
him will cause us to suffer from the odium which 
attaches to his name. In this case we may with- 
draw from him without disgrace, and, in fact, be 
applauded for it. Nothing, therefore, can keep us 
at his side but a chivalrous feeling of honor, or the 
true and noble instinct of affection. 

But the strange timidity of men appears in other 
things, which are more common and familiar. For 
example, in manners we detect a species of cow- 
ardice which is almost universal. Society is full 
of affectation and pretense, and this, when analyzed, 
is the result of a weak fear of each other. Every 
kind of affectation is a pusillanimous attempt to 
show ourselves before the world other than we are. 
Pretension is the mark of a timid mind, fearful of 
observation and ridicule. Yet how common is this 
disguise! How few, who have a position in soci- 
ety to keep, will own that they are poor! They 
tremble at the prospect of humiliation—of being 
obliged to go down from a higher position to a 
lower. And thus their whole life is a struggle be- 
tween poverty and pride. On the other hand, a 
brave man is known by his simplicity. He is 
willing to take his true place in the world; to ap- 
pear just what he is, and no more. If he is poor, 
he does not deny or conceal the fact, but accepts 
his lot, and faces it with a manly heart. 

Still greater courage and firmness are required 
to remain poor, when there is a chance of becoming 
rich by means which most men do not scruple to 
employ, but which a sensitive conscience shrinks 
from as wrong. A man needs a high degree of 
intrepidity to dare to maintain PRINCIPLE in the 
common transactions of life. Indeed such are the 
maxims of trade, that he is likely to get little credit 
for his extreme conscientiousness. To be governed 
by a sense of duty rather than by self interest, is 
regarded by the world as an extravagance of devo- 
tion. Many who would sacrifice themselves for a 
friend, will not do it for a principle, because they 
are swayed by their attachments rather than their 
convictions. A friend is a living being, but a 
principle is an abstract idea. That a man should 
be ruled by a vague, general notion of virtue or 
rectitude, so far as to sacrifice to it solid and sub- 
stantial interests, appears to them a romance of 
moral sentiment. To be deterred by conscientious 
scruples from seizing advantages within their power, 
is fanaticism and folly. And not a few have a 
feeling of indignation or contempt for him who lets 
opportunities of fortune slip by on such frivolous 
pretenses. 

Thus men excuse themselves in dishonesty. And 
one must have a clear head and a firm will, never 
to be deceived by such reasoning, nor seduced by 
such temptations. Mercantile courage is more rare 
than military courage. To preserve an unstained 
integrity through life; to see others profiting by 
fraud, and never stoop to deception, requires more 
nerve than to fight a battle. A man might stand 
a siege with heroic firmness, who can not resist the 
temptations to unfair dealing, and the excitement 
of competition and rivalry. 
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The tremendous power of these temptations to 
break down all courage and manliness is seen no- 
where so conspicuously as in political life. Every 
year we are betrayed by the cowardice of our pub- 
lic men. 
ism. They share in the common pride and love 
of country. But they are exposed to great temp- 
tations—the spoils of office, and the drill of party 
—and it requires rare independence and courage to 
shake off these trammels, and to do honestly and 
firmly what is right. Most men are too selfish to 
run the risk of losing popularity, and thus in their 
moral timidity the public interests are sacrificed. 
It is.cowardice which makes our slippery politi- 
cians. 
courage to be wholly good or wholly bad.” Few 
have firmness enough to be fit for high places of 
trust. What the nation needs, therefore, is not 
merely patriotic men, but brave men—men utter- 
ly without fear of party or people; but who only 
fear God and love their country. 

The same courage which is required to maintain 
integrity in business and in political life, is also 
needed to support the finer moral sentiments, when 
opposed to the current maxims of society, and 
covered perhaps with ridicule and sneers. A man 


of delicate sensibility, who feels that it is wrong to 
do what others do without hesitation, sometimes 
blushes for his scruples, and is ashamed of this | 


tenderness of moral feeling. 

Alas! public opinion is the tyrant of the world. 
It is that which makes cowards of us all—that 
drowns the voice of conscience, and the law of God. 
The fear of losing the esteem of others makes even 
those whose intentions are virtuous retire abashed 
and silent. Men are afraid, not only of being 
worse than others, but also of being better. Many 
a good man conceals his worth lest he should be 
sneered at as a Puritan or a saint. Until this 
weakness is overcome there can be no independ- 
ence of mind. A man is not the master of himself. 
He is the slave of other men; and not of their 
power or superiority, but the slave of their con- 
tempt. 

To this fear of ridicule no class is so sensitive as 
young men. They boast much of their courage, 
yet in this respect they are the greatest cowards 
in the world. 





The cause is not that they lack patriot- | 


Machiavelli says, ‘Men have rarely the | 


| fashion. 
| secret feelings of the soul—to humility, and pen- 
| itence, and prayer. 
| imitated, but fashion can not inspire the feeling in 
Physically they are strong and | the heart. 
brave, but morally they are weak and timid. No-/| cost a struggle with passion and with pride. 





Young men even affect to regard lightly their 
domestic affections. How many think it a mark 
of manliness to care little for the love of a mother 
or sister, and to pay small respect to a father’s gray 
hairs. Thus, by their want of firmness and cour- 
age, they are shamed out of all that is truest, and 
| noblest, and manliest in their feelings. All their 
| moral ideas are reversed. They are ashamed of 
| their virtues, and proud of their vices; ashamed 
of what they ought to be proud of, and proud only 
| of what is low, corrupt, and rotten in their hearts 
and lives. Surely, if no other class need to be 
| armed with courage, a young man’s salvation de- 
| pends upon it. 
Besides, we may whisper in his ear, that a little 
| more independence and self-respect would be hon- 
ored even by those who now stride over him, and 
who despise him for his cowardice. So long as he 
| is afraid of them, he must expect to be lightly re- 
| garded. No one was ever truly respected by his 


| comrades, when cowed by their sneers into irre- 


| ligion, or vulgarity, or vice. They scorn the timid 
| creature whom the pointing of a finger can make 
to tremble. Wherefore, if a young man desires 
| an absolute independence of mind, let this be the 
| first act of his emancipation, to lay aside the un- 
manly fear of his fellows. Let him not be ashamed 
of his purity and innocence, for these are the beau- 
ty of the soul, and when joined with an intrepid 
spirit, they form a manhood which is “ earth’s 
best nobleness.” Next to right principle, there is 
no element of character so necessary as the cour- 
age to declare and maintain it by word and ex- 
ample. 

But the most decisive proof of independence and 
courage is to be truly religious among infidels and 
scoffers, or even in a gay, and worldly, and proud 
society. 

It costs, indeed, no sacrifice of pride to profess a 
general faith in Christianity, for that is the nom- 
inal belief of the civilized world. So it is the fash- 
ion to go tochurch. Certain forms of worship are 
popular. But sincere, earnest piety is never a 
That word can not be applied to the 


The form of devotion may be 


To be sincerely. religious will always 
It 
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where is this more manifest than in our literary | was almost as hard to be truly a Christian in the 
institutions. A college is a perfect democracy, in | court of Louis XIV., when that monarch turned 
which public opinion rules with absolute sway ; | devotee, as in the reign of his profligate successor. 
and to be laughed at by his comrades is the keen- So now, though Christianity is rather popular, to 
est torture one can endure. A sneer cuts through | fear and obey God is as far from the maxims of the 
him like a sword. Hence he is apt to shrink from | world as ever. Earnestness in religion is sneered 
any decided stand, which may provoke derision. | at as fanaticism. The influence of the last century 
He will sacrifice duty, conscience, and honorable | still remains. Then philosophers supported the 
feeling, to escape the jeer of his companions. Here cause of infidelity by their learning, and fine writ- 
is the weakness and cowardice of young men. They | ers by their graceful wit. That influence still per- 
vaunt their bravery, and are ready to fight a duel | vades philosophy and literature, and though more 
to vindicate their juvenile honor. Yet one look of | restrained, it betrays its presence by a general 
scorn subdues their manly spirit. They shrink | chilling skepticism and an occasional sneer. How 
before the brazen and the bold, and are cowed by | sad to read, in a letter of Charles Lamb to Cole- 
coarse, vulgar, swaggering boasters. | ridge, the confession that among all his literary 

And what is yet more humiliating, young men | friends there was not one to whom he could un- 
who are pure are made ashamed of their virtuous bosom the religious yearnings of his fine and noble 
habits and principles. In a party of drinkers one | heart! ‘Coleridge, I have not one truly elevated 
is ashamed to own that he is a temperance man; | character among my acquaintance; not one Chris- 
among debauchees he is ashamed of his innocence. tian ; not one but undervalues Christianity. Singly 
Through this weak fear, he is led into acts which | what am I to do?” So rare was it to find a pop- 
are mean and base, and at which every noble in- | ular writer who was a Christian. The same was 
stinct revolts, | true in other distinguished classes. In the army 
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it was hardly possible to find a religious officer. 
Among public men the same neglect and contempt | 
were universal. When Wilberforce published his | 
work on Practical Christianity, it is well known | 
what a commotion his decided opinions excited in | 
the gay society of London. He stood almost alone | 
in Parliament. Thus the great influences of Liter- 
ature and Politics,and Fashion were all adverse to 
religion. And so it is, to a great extent, now. 
Those who stand at the head of society, and give 
tone to the popular mind—writers and leaders of 
fashion, politicians and soldiers, men of pleasure | 
and men of war—are more than half infidel. In 
their sphere what does it imply to be religious? | 
It is to be narrow-minded, to be wedded to ancient 
follies and superstitions, instead of having a broad 
philosophy, a free and soaring spirit. It is to be 
timid and scrupulous. Conscience checks lofty 
daring, and lays a restraint upon high ambition. 
Hence the frequent laugh among men of wit at 
doting superstition and weak-minded credulity. 
Thus in the higher classes of society there attaches 
a certain ignominy to the character of an humble 
Christian. So wide has spread this feeling that 
probably some of our readers have a secret associ- 
ation between a very devout piety and narrowness 
of mind. And it requires no ordinary firmness to 
breast this popular contempt—to stand up amid 
skeptics and scoffers and say, “ I am a follower of 
Jesus !” 

So necessary is Courage in every post of danger 
and of duty. It is a first requisite to form an actor 
on the stage of life. Without it all high designs 
fall to the ground; vague desires for the world’s 


| being famous. 
, moral and social exile to the sensitive Nix. He 





good are faintly uttered, and vanish into air; friend- 
ship has no pledge of fidelity, and patriotism is 
capable of no sacrifice. Courage, therefore, is one 
ef the highest virtues of the human character. 
Indeed it is that quality without which all the 
duties of life are but imperfectly performed. With- 
out it one can not be “greatly good” in any rela- 
tion—as friend, or citizen, or Christian. Friend- 
ship, Patriotism, and Religion—love of kindred, 
of country, and of God—all are mere sentiments, 
which disappear at the slightest danger. The 
value, therefore, of every noble quality of mind— 
Honor, Love, and Truth—depends on being braced 
and backed by an Intrepid Will. 
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sanctum,” to be. 
bolical of the public conscience, in wht 


out upon any hapless sin or sinner. It is the g 

meter of public morals; and any attempt to coerce 
the press is what the stultification of conscience 
would be to a monk, or compassing the king’s 
death to a royalist. To be mentioned in the news- 
papers is, to the ardent mind of Nix, the same as 
To be condemned by the press is 


reads with avidity the account of the first appear- 
ances of famous theatrical and musical people, and 
believes in the enthusiasm. He reads the hot con- 
demnation of great wrongs, and believes in the 


| anger. Nix has unbounded revererence for a read- 
| ing-room. 


To know an editor is like knowing an 
emperor to Nix. 

Flam, on the other hand, is utterly incredulous. 
“Do you want a puff in the ‘ Palladium of Free- 
dom and Bungtown Banner?’” says Flam. “ No- 
thing so easy. Have Squashton to dinner” (S. is 
the editor of the “ Palladium and Banner”); “or 
send a brace of canvas-backs to Squashton; or 
beg Mrs. Squashton's acceptance of the accom- 
panying trifle, as an indication of your admiration 
for the moral intrepidity and esthetic independence 
with which the ‘ B. B.’ is conducted. Inclose a 
muff. You will get your puff. Then look at the 
beautiful sentiments of this morning’s leader in 
that admirable paper. Evidently the man who 
wrote that has no other than disinterested mo- 
tives, of course !” sneers Flam, recently from Paris. 

“My dear Easy Chair,” says this arrogant 
young man, “do you really suppose that I think 


| a book to be a good and valuable, or even interest- 
| ing work, because I see it called so in a newspa- 
| per? Do you suppose I believe a musical critie 
| says what he really thinks of the Prima Donna? 
| My dear Easy Chair, it is all understood. 


Itisa 
matter of oysters and game suppers, and other lit- 
tle favors. Herr Boanerges, the famous trombon- 
ist, invites a select circle of critics to dinner, and 
looks into the paper to see what they say of him 
next morning. Madame Taugnix has a pocketfal 
of commendatory notices which she wrote herself 


| for country papers, and then clips them out to have 


inserted in the city journals as the impression of 


| an unbiassed rural judgment. Spears, the editor, is 


Editor's Easy Chair. 


HERE has been a very pretty quarrel of late 
between the Publishers and the Press. It all 
grew out of “ Hiawatha,” that poem which has 
made the English critics shout for joy that at | 


length there is an American poem. In this Chair 
we do not discuss any thing but manners, and the 
minor morals, perhaps. But this question belongs 
strictly to that sphere, we suppose. At least, in 
other countries the morals of the Press are decided- 
ly minor morals, according to young Flam, who 
came home in the last steamer. Happily, with us 
it is not so; and notices of every kind, including 
artistic and literary criticism, are of the austerely 
sincere character, as are also all political and eco- 
nomical statements. 

It is the great good fortune of all questions that | 
they have two sides. To hear young Nix talk, you 
would suppose that every man who entered a | 
newspaper office became by that fact the very soul | 
ofhonor. It is refreshing to think what a school | 
of morality Nix believes that mysterious place, “a | 
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| opinions. 


only too glad to insert them, and get rid of the 


| dreadful bore, Madame Taugnix, who appears in 


his columns next morning as ‘that famous and 
charming woman.’ These are all patent facts, 
dear Easy Chair. Do you talk of newspapers 
manufacturing public opinion? Why, don’t you 
know that a free and independent elector kicks out 
of the house a newspaper which does not echo his 
I am a free-trader or a free-soiler, a 
tariff man or a bank man, upon my private con- 
victions, and I will have no newspaper that does 
not say what I think. Suppose ‘ The Rienzi’ should 
turn round and deny the obliquity of the earth’s 
axis, instead of insisting upon it so stoutly as it 
does now—do you suppose it would carry any pub- 
lic with it? Not at all; it would only shift sub- 


| scribers with ‘The Slowcoach,’ and the Obliqui- 


tarians would swear at it as roundly as they now 
swear by it. In a country like this, where men 
have the chance of knowing several things, and 
making 4p their minds about them, a newspaper 
can be little more than a vehicle of news and the 
capable critic of the time in every department. It 
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may be a powerful advocate, but it can not be a 
leader by virtue of being a newspaper. It can 
only be a leader when its editor has a perceptive 
and controlling genius. 

“ “The Press in this country, my well-meaning 
but slow Easy Chair, considering its extent, has by 
no means the amount of talent engaged in it that | 
there is in London and Paris. The Yankee begins | 
a newspaper as he takes to school-keeping, or doc- | 
toring, or preaching. It is a makeshift; and the 
editor is a chameleon, taking the color of the pub- 
lic feeling by which he happens to be surrounded. 
And I want to know if you delight in slang-whang- 
ing—if you think any question which is worth dis- 
cussing is not worth discussing decently—if you 
think any force or influence which is worth getting 
is gained by invective? A man is not an utter | 
idiot and debauched scoundrel because he does not | 
hold my opinions; and it is I who come nearer to 
those pleasing states of being when I call him so 
for that reason. A man is not a villain, a rascal, 
and a malefactor because he holds that slippers 
may sometimes be worked in floss instead of wor- 
sted; nor is he trying to ruin mankind because he 
likes his waffles without butter. 

“* Now, in respect of the relative excellence of 
men, their differences are of no greater importance 
than these. When the tri-weekly ‘ Bootjack’ came 
thundering out upon the individuals who, for their | 
country’s good, as they solemnly asserted, went in | 
for drinking tea with only one lump of sugar to 
the cup, I could not help asking, ‘ Who is your | 
friend of the ‘‘ Bookjack?”’ and I learned that he was | 
by no means St. Antony. The moral I draw is | 
evident. If you believe in your cause, stand to it, 
and stick to it, and fight for it, and die for it, if it | 
comes to that; but spare your easy vituperation. 
If you've time to call hard names, you are not | 
fighting ; and if you believe in your cause for your | 
cause, you will not care to satisfy those who re- 
quire all this foaming at the mouth to believe you 
are in earnest. If fine words butter no parsnips, 
foul words hit no blows. 

‘And are newspapers to have no self-respect ? | 
no esprit du corps? They act like buccaneers. | 
The great point seems to be to get your neighbor | 
in ‘a tight place.’ I read telegraphic dispatches | 
‘to the Morning Star,’ as if the very same thing | 
were not in ‘the Evening Moon’ and ‘the Mid- | 
night Sun.’ And once or twice a month each | 
newspaper must needs smooth its trowsers compla- 
cently, and say that it is happy to remark that it | 
is the most enterprising affair ever heard of, as | 
witness a letter from the mummied Bull on the | 
other page—as if the one thing for which the pub- 
lic does not care were not the private and public 
quarrels carried on in newspapers; and the indi- 
vidual prosperity of the papers themselves, unless | 
there is a chance for investment in their stock, is | 
not of the slightest importance. 1 want my news- | 
paper to be modest, my Easy Chair, as if it were a | 
person. In fact, if a man loves his paper very | 
much as he does a friend, why, when it misbe- | 
haves, he blushes for shame. Pooh! pooh! we } 
hear a great deal about the Press, and it certainly 
has the power of ‘ posting’ any man it may choose | 
to treat in that way; but that it is so dreadfully | 
dignified, so sternly honest, so loftily principled, | 
and so desperately in love with the public good, 
I, for one, my incredulous Easy Chair, .po Nor 
BELIEVE!” 


And Flam hung upon the arm of our Chair, ex- | 





hausted by this very creditable oratorical perform. 
ance, 

Now here were the two sides of this question at 
least unfairly stated. The Press is certainly nei. 
ther so good nor so bad as these young gentlemen 
state. A cause is often very much better than its 
supporters; but it would go hard with the world 
if only the perfectly sinless were to condemn sin. 
You have no right to judge the truthfulness of a 
preacher’s sentiments by his practice. There is 
many a good Parson Adams who, in the midst of 
exhorting you not to give way to grief, is beside 
himself with a sudden sorrow. The views held by 
a journal are to be measured by their intrinsic 
value. Of course, you know it is only Smith who 
is thundering through that tremendous speaking. 
trumpet. But if what he says is true, it does not 
become false because poor old Smith blows it out 
with such a dreadful twang; and, with equal cer- 
tainty, all the noise does not make it truer. 

As for talking softly and smoothly, that can not 
always be comfortably done. You can not be very 
polite with a gentleman who is trying, for instance, 
to pick your pocket. When a journal takes a side 
very seriously, and the question is a very import- 
ant question, if it believes, and has reason to be- 
lieve, that its adversaries are unscrupulous, it is as 
fair for it to expose their character as it is to de- 
bate the question. But it is not fair for a paper 
or a man to generalize scoundrelism from the in- 
dividual instance, nor to suppose that what seems 
a very bad side may not be very loyally and sin- 
cerely supported. 

One who knows, says that the Press has greatly 
improved; that the old system of praising what- 
ever is advertised in the columns is generally dis- 
continued ; that the stereotyped notices of amuse- 
ments are superseded by honest expressions of in- 
telligent views; that the book notices are now the 
work of scholars and capable men, and not of ig- 
norant hacks. But so many people yet labor under 
the impression that the editorial notice of any thing, 
except politics, is only an advertisement in the 
leading columns; so many have been forever de- 
ceived about books, and music, and plays, that they 
look with eyes of entire incredulity upon every 
thing in a newspaper but the advertisements. They 
have yet to learn the changes, They have yet to 
know that journalism has now become a profession 
in this country, and that it counts famous men and 
men of genius in its ranks, They have not yet 
become aware that, on the whole, the most forci- 
ble criticism, upon every aspect of the times, is to 
be found in the daily and weekly newspapers. Of 
course, editors will still be invited to suppers and 
begged to accept hats, and coats, and boxes of 
wine. That is to say, they will still be subject to 
the offer of indirect bribes. But it is one thing to 
make a man eat your dinner, and another to make 
him praise it. It will be often hard for an editor 
to decline a civility; but the civility creates no 
obligation. 

On the whole, as the case is now, Flam has the 
worst of the argument. 





Tue New Year comes gently in. We have all 
made our bows and wished the compliments of the 
season. We have all vowed our vows, and, if the 
future could be sure of fulfilling all that on Syl- 
vester’s eve, or the last night of the year, we are 
determined it shall fulfill, the millennium would 
come with the first visitor on New-Year’s morning. 








We listened in vain on the last night of the year 
for the sweet songs that we remember to have 
heard in Germany, in the land where old tradi- 
tions have so firm a root and bear so many lovely 
flowers. We can not fail to see, however demo- 
cratic we may be, that in the old countries there 
are a hundred amenities and graces of life that we 
lack in our system. It is perfectly true that there 
is no occult relation between despotism and public 
amusement, except that it is always the policy of 
a severe government to keep its people amused ; 
for they then persuade themselves that they are 
happy. There is no government so supremely ab- 
solute as that of the Catholic Church ; but there is 
none which provides so many days of recreation— 
so much feasting, and gala-making, and tinsel, and 
baby-house diversion as that venerable nurse of 
man. It is always the policy of an autocrat to 
keep the people children; because they are then 
more innocent of troublesome investigation, and 
more readHy amused. And it is interesting and 
droll to see that the moral of most papal arguments 
drawn from the well-being of Catholic countries, 
hinges upon the fact that there is more pretty idle- 
ness in such countries than in any other. It is 
very true, and the argument shall stand for what 
it is worth. It comes out very pleasantly in Cath- 
olic nevels and polemical works in general, and 
corresponds with that sweet state of things for 
which Young England, with Captain Disraeli at 
its head, sighed a few years ago. 

No, we allow to that fierce democrat, Flam, that 
there is no reason why a beer-drinking, meer- 
schaum-smoking Nuremberg shoemaker, who has 
small earnings and smaller brains, should be able, 
on the whole, to get more juice out of the orange 
of life than the hardy, etc., etc., etc., etc. (for the 
“filling up” inquire of any prosperous Lodge of 
K. N’s.!) Lynn shoemaker. But the American, 
with all his intelligence, and industry, and civic 
responsibility, has a hard, weary air, as if he were 
engaged in living because it is a highly moral and 
heroic thing to do, rather than because he enjoys 
it. Granting that the foreign mechanic is a child, 
has it never occurred to you that the enjoyment of 
a child is snore complete, though less intense, than 
that of a man? 

There is something picturesque in those gardens 
under the gray walls of old Nuremberg, where there 
is indifferent music, and very indifferent conversa- 
tion, and a multitude of people who are as ill-favor- 
ed (in respect of beauty), and as devoid of personal 
attraction, either physical or mental, as any people 
can be, but who sip, and smoke, and doze, and lis- 
ten to music while the sun sets, and the vesper- 
belis ring out from the old town. 

Foreign life is profusely decorated with holidays. 
It is an easy skip from one to another. That care- 
ful old nurse of morals who sits on the seven hills, 
names each day in the year from a saint, and so 
makes the year a garland of festivals. There is no 
particular argument in the mere fact of the many 
Jées; because with all their festivals they are a 
very sorry people over the sea. But while we turn 
up our indignant noses at the silliness of our cous- 
ins, let our eyes look over it a moment, if it has 
not rolled too high, at one of our holidays. 

Take your choice ; they are all equally pleasant. 
There is the public Fourth of July—the general 
and domestic Thanksgiving— merry Christmas, 
and happy New Year. We leave it all to the 
children. It is Ned, and Tom, and Joe, who are 
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out in the morning before light on the Fourth, blow- 
ing off ten packs of crackers in a barrel. It is 
the same company who really give thanks on the 
day appointed by the Governor. It is they who 
fumble round the Christmas stocking in the dark, 
and they who plash round on thawy New-Year's 
days to make calls. We submit, and think it a 
good thing for the young people, and, on the whole, 
are very much bored. 

It all comes of our preposterous self-conceit. 
We think it not manly to be amused with little 
things—as if there were any particularly great 
jokes in the world, except our views of amuse- 
ment. Your Frenchman, and German, and Ital- 
ian sings his song, and does the best he can, and 
neither he nor the company care that Lablache 
and Rubini sing better. The same gentlemen 
make their pretty sketches in pencil, in water-col- 
ors, in oil, and are not dismayed that they have 
not belittled Michael Angelo and Raphael. But 
we remember that somebody has done a thing bet- 
ter than we can do it, and excuse ourselves. How 
many Americans can sing a glee when they meet ? 
How many can act an impromptu charade? How 
many are not nervously afraid of being considered 
monkeyish if they give full swing to the vivacity 
which is trying to make them lively, and earnest, 
and picturesque in manner and conversation? The 
amount of solemnity and sadness clad in black 
broadcloth which makes up an American assem- 
blage is frightful to contemplate. 

It is not strange that we early capitulate to Time, 
and begin to grow old at forty-five. ‘I leave dan- 
cing to the young men,” says Trowrigg, aged twen- 
ty-five. His sister, Tilly Trowrigg, is married at 
twenty, and immediately begins to fade, a prema- 
ture matron, against the wall. At thirty-five the 
venerable Tilly speaks of her youth. At forty, be- 
cause she is a grandmother, she dresses as the tra- 
ditional stage grandmothers dress, who are always 
at least seventy years old, and lively at that. Why 
should Tilly cut youth out of her life? Why re- 
fuse to be gay and to enjoy because she is happily 
married ? 

Alas! it is too true, we can not be merry and 
young by trying. No, brownness and curliness of 
wig will act upon the heart and the limbs like the 
waters of the fountain of youth. No braces and 
girdles willsupply the sinews that Time has sapped, 
and the determined jerk in the gait is not that 
elastic spring with which youth treads the world, 
and leaps into the future. We can not be rosy 
when we wish, nor cheerful. And yet, if we wish 
so betimes—if when we are rosy we behold the beau- 
ty of health and vow to retain it—if when we see 
the consolation of cheerfulness we resolve to man- 
age ourselves wisely, and not grow too grave, 
there will be a difference. If human will counts 
in human life, there will be a difference. Tilly 
Trowrigg can never wish herself into a beauty like 
that of the Lady Una, whom to see is to love, and 
whose immortal youth of freshness and purity no 
other woman may hope to rival; but Tilly Trow- 
rigg can determine whether she will therefore sulk 
and look sour, or whether she will be glad that a 
generous Fate has permitted us all to know and 
love the Lady Una, and thereby grow sweeter in 
mind, and face, and manner, every day she lives, 

Here is a kind of sermon upon cheerfulness 
preached from the Easy Chair quite inadvertently. 
But at this season (for it is New-Year’s as we write) 
who can resist the cordial of the cold air (which 
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is yet very bitter and stinging)? or the sparkling 
eyes of the children? Even if a private sorrow 


lie heavy on the heart at this time, no one can re- 
coil from the general gladness; and so ennobling 
and humanizing is sorrow, that whoever is touch- 
ed by it, wakes inwardly those vows which the sea- 
son suggests, and longs to begin the New Year 
with more charity and kindness than ever before. 


How can a humane, or even a decent Easy Chair, 
walk up and down Broadway and not cry aloud: 
What have those noble friends of man, the horses, 
done that they must be so cruelly treated? Yes- 
terday a horse fell heavily, and the brute upon the 
box smiled to his neighbor driver, and really sup- 
posed, doubtless, in his heart, that he was a being 
superior to that which lay panting upon the pave- 
ment. The other morning a noble horse fell, and 
the shafts of the express wagon he was drawing 
stabbed him in the flank. This morning, in the 
cold snow-mud, lay a poorold omnibus-horse against 
the curbstone, dead. He was ‘‘ well out of that.” 
Perhaps if we were omnibus-horses we should like 
to slip up on the Russ pavement and drop stunned 
and dead. Perhaps, also—we will not play Sterne 
on the dead omnibus-horse, but this we must say— 
that whoever has not enough feeling to protest, in 
every possible way, against all kinds of cruelties 
to all kinds of animals, deserves never to have a 
horse carry him, nor a canary sing at his window. 

We have already quoted in this Chair the noble 
things Goldsmith says of the dog. Perhaps there 
was some occult sympathy. Goldsmith led out- 
wardly the life of a dog. He was snubbed, and 
scratched, and barked at. He could not see a poor 
devil of a dog running along as if he expected every 
man to lend him a kick, without a sad conscious- 
ness that that was about all the loan he himself 
could raise with facility. Goldsmith had such a 
great heart that it had plenty of room for animals 
as well as men. What would Goldsmith have said 
had he promenaded Broadway one of these clear, 
bright days, when the Russ pavement is polished to 
ice, and Broadway is a great equestrian battle- 
field strewn with wounded and dead horses. There 
is the common mother of all of us citizens, Mayor 
Wood, whose name is known upon the Mississippi 
and upon the shores of the great Gulf, to whom we 
instinctively look for redress. Also the horses in- 
stinctively look to the Mayor, remembering their 
dams. 

Now it is just a year since our supreme civic 
functionary issued that great address, full of point 
and promise, which gave us all assurance of an 
orderly city. All we do-nothings trembled in 
our shoes. Fernando Wood was the Christopher 
Columbus of a new era. He discovered a possi- 
bility of good city government. He was going to 
have clean streets and quiet Sundays. He was go- 
ing to have polite hackmen and obsequious omni- 
bus-drivers. We were going to get across Broad- 
way when we wanted to. Buildings were not to 
obstruct the passage of passengers. There was to 
be a policeman at every corner, who was to do 
every thing at once, and without noise. In gen- 
eral, Astrea was to return, and grog-shops were 
to disappear. Finally, whatsoever things were 
doubtful, whatsoever powers were disputable, were 
to be assumed, and no more words about it! 

Heavens! what a civic Millennium was implied 
by that inaugural speech of our Mayor! How we 
timid people, who hate noise at night, and lock the 





doors during the day to keep out the ruffians who 
prey upon hats and coats, nestled in the shadow 
of that great functionary! Who would not be hap- 
py to think that he should escape from a hackney- 
coach without ‘“sarse” from the coachey, and a 
swindle upon his purse? Who would not calmly 
proclaim the joyful tidings from Trinity spire, 
with the full chimes melodiously playing “ See the 
conquering hero comes!” if he had crossed Broad. 
way without mortal terror of slipping upon the 
glassy pavement, and coming down under the 
wheel of an omnibus? Who wouldn’t be a Cock- 
ney, with such a Lord Mayor ? 

Probably the doubtful powers have been as- 
sumed, and every thing accomplished. Fortu- 
nately, an Easy Chair can go on its own legs—so 
we are not able to speak about the coaches—also, 
we live upon that side of Broadway which does 
not require crossing, so that it is probably all right 
there. Also, we avoid policemen and corner shops, 
so that all may be as the Lord Mayor promised, 
for any thing we know to the contrary. In fact, 
New York may have the model of city govern- 
ments; certainly, as dutiful New Yorkers, it is our 
duty to believe it has. 

But then how the Mayor suffers the horses to be 
abused? To see the poor dumb animals, who have 
no arms to save themselves by, suddenly thrown 
into the air, and falling heavily, is great fun for 
every body but those who know and love horses. 
Those who do, think hardly of a city which allows 
such shameless and unnecessary torture, Ofcourse, 
the city is very sorry to be thought hardly of—and 
there has been a little inclosing of a square foot of 
street, and a little delicate grooving of the pave- 
ment by the Park. But every where the horses 
slip, and stagger, and fall. Tine carriage-horses, 
sad old omnibus-horses, prancing express-horses, 
reckless butcher-horses, steady milk-horses, and 
quiet bread-horses—they all go. Harnesses break, 
shafts and poles snap, people are delayed and lose 
their temper, ladies are handed out to the sidewalk 
by “a galliant pleaceman,” through a crowd of ad- 
miring loafers. It is an evil; there is a loss in 
that most sensitive part—the pocket. But mean- 
while Broadway glares with its smooth surface, 
and as the citizen, remembering the manifesto of 
our great functionary last winter, sees the suffer- 
ing of the brutes—sees the slipping and the fall- 
ing—he believes with Swedenborg, that “ ani- 
mals also are immortal,” that the feeling we have 
for the domestic and serviceable brutes is sufficient 
proof of a relation that Nature will not let perish ; 
and as the horse of the omnibus in which he makes 
these reflections whacks upon the stones, he con- 
soles himself, upon stepping out, with the profound 
faith that there is a heaven for horses, and, in all 
justice, a higher heaven for horses than for mayors. 


“Our loss is insignificant,” are the last words 
of one of Marshal Pelissier’s dispatches to the Em- 
peror of France. There had been a sally, an alarm, 
a skirmish, and retreat. Only a few men were left 
upon the field—not more than ten, perhaps—it was 
hardly worth mentioning: “ Our loss is insignifi- 
cant,” says the Captain General. 

This is one of the terrible episodes of a great 
war. Only great results are considered—individ- 
ual suffering is overlooked. It must be so. There 
can be no personal mention of the five thousand 
who fall. The thing in view is the national aim— 
the benefit of hundreds of thousands. And yet in 
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the stnallest skirmish, as in the bloodiest battle, 
what issues are involved in every event? As 


| 





erystals. They penetrated the green valley of 
Meyringen, and returned with sketches of every 


every soldier drops, there drops the welfare of a | thing, including that famous maid of the inn. 
family—there breaks a lonely and longing heart— | They knew the mountains by heart, and to know 
there are blighted hopes that make life worth liv- | any thing by heart, is not that to love it? 


ing to some distant soul. 


There was an easy, frank, generous way with 


‘Our loss is insignificant ;” but what now are all these students and “ fellows.” They were sim- 
ple and hearty, and devoid of imagination and sen- 


the losses of Marathon and the battles of Hanni- 
bal? What to us, sitting upon the western shore 
of the sea, were the losses in the taking of Sebas- 
topol itself? Imagination will not sit down with 
the gray Marshal in his hut and pen this dispatch 
to the Emperor in his palace, and forget the dead 
with the day. Imagination goes home to Norman- 
dv or the South of France, atid hears the arrival 
of the news in some quiet country town. There 
are no names mentioned—they will come by-and- 
by. But the son of this house was with the army 
in the Crimea—the son of many hopes and pray- 
ers—and he was only a private. What was the 
regiment, and the company engaged? Was our 
son there? Is this his only obituary—* Our loss 
is insignificant ?” 

Names come slowly—only after many weeks of 
anxious doubt and long suspense shall the parents, 
and brothers, and lovers of those whose loss is in- 
significant know that they are lost. Then the 
fathers and the brothers will bury their sorrow in 
“the glory of France.” But the mothers, and the 
sisters, and the lovers will feel that their hearts 
are tombs, and will smile, yet not be comforted. 
Then let some village curé, on some tranquil sum- 
mer morning, when the breath of the blossoming 
vineyards is sweet in the gray old church, remind 
his flock—and, most of all, the stricken and the 
weary, that there is a sweeter pasturage, even a 
heavenly, to gain which, indeed, “ our loss is in- 
significant.” 


When this venerable Easy Chair was a sapling 
and swung round the world, it found itself one 
lovely summer at Interlachen, a place which, who- 
ever has been in Switzerland or has read “‘ Hype- 
rion,” knows and loves. There it befell that sun- 
dry clerks of Oxenford in England, came to stay, 
and were supposed to study under the superintend- 
ance of several rosy-cheeked, mutton-chop-whisk- 
ered youths, who were called fellows of colleges. 
They were also good fellows and jolly fellows. In 
truth both students and tutors were fellows for 
whom any Alma Mater might ring its meditative 
twilight bells in praise. ‘They were fair-cheeked 
and honest-hearted. They had that air of robust 
health which is so common with the Englishman 
and so rare with every other nation under heaven, 
especially the parboiled Germans with their porce- 
lain stoves. 

We used to hear of study, but we used to see 
riding, and walking, and leaping, and playing ball. 
Perhaps they were studying the development of 
the muscles; at least they were practicing it. 
There were parties formed and expeditions per- 
formed to every height in the neighborhood. The 
“fellows” ran up the Wenzern Alp from Lauter- 
brunnen and down on the other side into Grindel- 
wald, and rowed home by the Lake of Brienz. 
They scaled the Little Jungfrau, and even passed 
over the great and terrible Aar glacier, and came 
out at the Grimsel hospice. They went off for 
days among the mountains. They looked from the 





timent. If the Count Storia, who had just come 
up from Italy, and who was and is beloved of this 
Easy Chair, allowed His tongue to obey his glow- 
ing heart and gave us a kind of Titianesque de- 
scription of a sunset, or a scene by the way, or an 
incident of travel, the good English youths listened 
with all their shirt-collars acutely pointing toward 
the Count, and, when he had finished, the “ fel- 
lows” always ejaculated, “how odd!” and the 
clerks of Oxenford, “ how poetic !” 

Now it is singular that if a man says a poetic 
thing, he does not wish to hear some one immedi- 
ately mention that it is poetic. If that criticism 
is made, there is a present end of the poetry. 

And so as we stood in many a pleasant sunset at 
the door of the Hétel des Alpes, and saw the light 
flickering and fading up the valley of Lauterbrun- 
nen—* the Valley of Fountains only” Paul Flem- 
ming translates it—and saw the Jungfrau as Ten- 


| nyson saw Monte Rosa from the Milan Cathedral, 





“A thousand shadowy painted valleys, 
And snowy delis in a golden air,” 
then Storia, with his imagination yet warm from 
the touch of Italy, would forget the comment that 
would surely follow what he said, and saying a 
few ardent words was crushed by the “ odd” and 
the * poetic.” 

“Nasty snobs,” was the Count Storia’s concise 
way of reviewing his reviewers. 

And yet they listened with perfect respect, and 
sincerely meant what they said. But it was very 
droll, and Storia’s chagrin was very intelligible. 

When we fell into conversation with the young 
Englishmen, it was curious to find how natural 
their unmeaning exclamations were. There was 
not one of them who was not the senior of the sap- 
ling which this Easy Chair then was,* but they 
were mere schoolboys in mind. They had little 
cultivation and no knowledge of the world, and 
were traveling in charge of the “fellows.” Ifa 
difference arose in conversation, involving any prin- 
ciple, they instantly referred to precedent, appa- 
rently supposing that it was then settled. They 
could not see any ground, for instance, upon which 
a poacher could be excused. While the Game Laws 
existed every poacher ought to be shot, or fined, or 
imprisoned. But when Storia thundered in the 
question whether the Game Laws were not unjust 
in principle, they could not understand. Their 
reverence for precedent, for authority, for the pow- 
ers that were, was so profound, that, for its own 
part, this sapling felt like a very flippant and fool- 
ish iconoclast. These young Englishmen reposed 
in tradition as a babe in its mother’s bosom. There 
was something fascinating in such implicit faith. 
There was something beautiful in their respect for 
power, and their obedience to law as Law. 

The ethics of their faith, and the probable prac. 
tical results of their mental condition, the sapling, 
now grown into the Easy Chair, thinks about, but 
says nothing about here. Memory has a hundred 
times refreshed that Swiss landscape with figures, 


Fanthorn; they picnicked under the Rosenlaire | like a sponge going over an old picture, whenever 


glacier, the youngest and bluest of all the Alpine 





* The witty reader will here supply—* and still is.” 
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we have seen the total want of a similar respect 
among the young saplings around our chair. 
Lately we have been especially reminded of it 


ally only dreadful ogres—as if the human being 
became worse by growing larger. It is the pret. 
tiest child’s book ever issued in America; and we 


by the tone of criticism upon “* Hiawatha,” and, in | hope every friend of the Easy Chair who has little 


the summer, upon “Maud.” Has a poet ceased 
to be revered? Shall genius in itself have no re- 
spect ? 
singers, that we fre unjust to the living? Flip- 
pant criticism of the works of great men is only an 
injury to the critic, but it is an insult to the author. 
Tennyson was not one of thé gods of the “fellows” 
at Interlachen, but they confessed their ignorance 
of him, while of Macaulay, and those who were 
their pets, they spoke with an admiring respect, 
which is a tone unknown to American appreciation. 
Their tone implied that the author’s genius and 
studies, and the literary achievements which had 
made his name famous, were of themselves to be 
respected; and whatever came from him was to 
be received as the work of a master who was to be 
emulated, not of a tyro who was to be tried. This 
feeling gives to English criticism in general a dig- 
nity and persuasion which is not found in ours, and 
which is always felt in our final literary estimates. 
It does not accept as perfect whatever Shakspeare 
does, but it treats Shakspeare like a gentleman. 
It supposes a world of gentlemen. It honors gen- 
ius. It loves the poet; and when one strain is not 
so sweet to its ear as another, it does not cry out, 
“Ho! ho! that doesn’t do. Look here! you can’t 
cram this sort of stuff down, you know. No rest- 
ing on your oars, and using your reputation. No 


Sir-ee, Mr. Homer! toe the mark of the Iliad, or 
shut up your ‘ potatoe-trap.’” 

The Hon. Vulcan Bellerophon, editor of the “‘ Pal- 
ladium of Freedom and Bungtown Banner,” says: 
“That is criticism which the masses understand ; 


none of your hi’falutin about reverence and senti- 
ment,” adds that pillar of an uncoerceable press. 
“ Besides,” says he, ‘‘in this country no man is to 
be allowed any thing for what he has done. If he 
can't do better, let him stand aside. There ain't 
no room for the fogies, An independent press 
brings ’em all up to the scratch, Sir. We are not 
to be blinded by respect for things, Sir. We want 
the genuine article, or none at all, Sir—pork or 
poetry.” 

The Hon. V. Bellerophon is probably a judge of 
both. But have we not said that there are two 
sides to every question? and when we read and 
hear the Bellerophon style of criticism, we long to 
be a sappling once more, lounging in summer In- 
terlachen, and hearing the dear, healthy, check- 
trowsered, peaked-collared, short-waisted, grace- 
less, gawky young Bulls, listening with delight to 
Storia’s stories, and exclaiming, ‘‘ How odd! how 
poetic !” 


Dourtne the happy Christmas season—which 
lasts as long as the longest cornucopeia of candy 
found in the stocking, there have been endless 
books for children. But two—and two of the best 
—came late: ‘The Magician’s Show-Box” and 
“The Last of the Huggermuggers.” The anony- 
mous author of the first-named is already known 
by ‘Rainbows for Children ;” the author of the 
last is Mr. C. P. Cranch, the painter. They are both 
beautiful books ; and they have that real charm of 
children’s books, that they are interesting and full 
of meaning to children of a larger growth. 

The Last of the Huggermuggers is a good giant, 
which is a novelty in fairy lore. Giants are usu- 





people around him will introduce them to the good 
giant Huggermugger. He will be good company 


Are we so jealous of the fame of the dead | at all times, for his agreeability does not end with 


the holidays. Ile is such a simple-hearted, good- 
natured mountain of flesh, that the children wil] 
be sure to love him, as they would an overgrown 
puppy. 

The “ Magician,” whose “ show-box” is better 
than many a magic-lantern, slides his pictures 
along so gently and winningly, that papas and 
mammas must look with the children. And papas 
and mammas will find a subtle and tender beauty 
in them which the children will understand when 
they have children of their own. 

The best judges of children’s books are children, 
and many whom this Easy Chair knows and loves 
have read these stories, and report that they are of 
the right kind, 


OUR FOREIGN GOSSIP. 

Movrnine and rejoicing have belonged largely 
to the year we have left behind us; but the mur- 
mur of the mourning lingers, now when the pxans 
are dead. Far and wide over the French plain 
country—the country of shepherds and of vine- 
dressers—the pretty Loire banks and on the Rhone 
cliffs, the peasant mothers of France are reckoning 
up in this season their divided households; and 
counting, with sighs, the lost boys who a twelve- 
month ago wore brave ribbons in their hats, and 
went away cheerily to a drum-beat toward the 
camp—to the port—to the East—to the great siege 
—to death. 

The noise of the guns, of fight and of rejoicing, 
has passed long ago; but the lower sounds, with 
which the gathered Christmas households talk of 
some one who died there, linger still. 

What hopes cut off! what hearts wrung! what 
desolated firesides find no gazetting! 

Sometimes, at a general’s bier, or with our eye 
resting on some wreck of a man shattered in bat- 
tle, we think of the ghastly trail which war makes; 
but presently forget it in a reading of some official 
list of dead and wounded, and we wait again for 
guns. 

Not long ago there was a military funeral in a 
Paris church—we think the church was the palace 
church of St. Germain l’Auxerrois. The sable 
trappings at the door were princely; the tapers 
burning before the shrine counted by hundreds. 
People stopped, and wondered what great general 
was dead. No one could tell them. The body had 
come home from the Crimea. Among the mourn- 
ers were titled men, who were known at the palace 
and throughout I’rance. Mourning ladies wore a 
wealth of black. Who could be the distinguished 
victim ? 

Upon the richly-appareled coffin (as if to mock 
public curiosity still more) was the dress and arms 
of a simple sergeant of the Zouaves, the uniform of 
the deceased. 

But the dead sergeant of the Zouaves (whose fel- 
low-sufferers lay yet under the soil of South Rus- 
sia) had worn the title of a Marquis: hinc ille 
splendidissime lachryme. He had been also at one 
time an attaché at the Foreign Office of the gov- 
ernment ; he had been a marked man at the clubs, 
and had tasted to the full whatever of sweetness 
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belongs to society in Paris. But overcome with ; 
that craving appetite for glory which grows easily | 
out of French®blood, he had forsworn his friends of 
the Faubourg St. Germain, had enlisted in a cav- | 
alry regiment, had subsequently secured a transfer | 
to a corps more immediately engaged, and in his 

first brave push after the coveted glory had been 
thrust down a corpse by the bayonet of a Musco- | 
vite serf. 

He has gained, however, a great funeral; and 
the weepers who followed the pageant are no more | 
heart-stricken (and maybe no less) than the unga- | 
zetted ones who weep for the dead sergeants and | 
privates whose bodies never come home. 

We dropped a note some time ago about the 
death of that veteran sculptor, Rude, who fell away | 
from his work just at the time when his fame had 
been stamped by the admiration of Europe. 

Another great death in France was that of Mon- 
sieur Paillet, than whom no member of the Paris 
bar was more widely known and more deservedly 
respected. The papers have told us how his last 
illness came upon him in the Chambers of the 
French Hall of Justice; how he struggled with it 
bravely, as a strong man will; how he asked for a 
glass of water to revive him; how he sank upon 
his bench; how he was borne out for air; how he 
was carried home—to die. 

A little after this came the news that the Ad- | 
miral Bruat was dead. He had commanded suc- | 
cessfully the Black Sea fleet; he had escaped all | 
the storms and the perils of at least two bombard- | 
ments; he had but just received a splendid recep- | 
tion at the hands of the Sultan in Constantinople, 
and on his way homeward, under the balmy sky 
of the southern Mediterranean, he died upon the 
deck of his vessel. 

After Bruat comes the memory and mention (in 
all Paris talk) of the Count Molé—one time chief 
minister of the government of Louis Philippe ; 
again holding place under Louis XVIII.; and, | 
still earlier, a protégé of the great Napoleon. And 
notwithstanding this variety of masters he pre- 
served throughout, with a curious French elasticity 
of principle, the reputation of an honest and con- 
scientious man. Even before the closing scenes in 
the Orleans drama of 1848, the old Count Molé had 
grown weary of official cares, and disgusted with | 
the liberalism of the French deputies. His meas- 
ures could gain no votes; his speeches could com- | 
mand very little of applause. Guizot had suc- 
ceeded to his position as first adviser of the Crown, 
and the old Count had retired to his country-place | 
at Champlatreux, where, the other day, he died. | 
He was one of those few men of noble family in | 
France whose reputation and whose title had ex- | 
tended unbroken across the chasms which revolu- | 
tion had made between four successive dynasties ; 
and who, with wealth untouched, person unharm- 
ed, quiet undisturbed, was seated in the old coun- 
try-home of his fathers, waiting for the summons 
of his last Master. 

During the summer past he had made a short 
run into Germany, in the course of which he had 
met and held conference with the Duke of Cham- 
bord. A singular conference it must have been— 
of this monarch without a throne with a statesman | 
who had outlived all influence. Champlatreux, | 
where the decayed statesman died, is as pretty a | 
country estate as the traveler can find in France. | 
The lawn is broad, and flanked with thick belts of 
foliage. The chateau is of that picturesque min- | 





gling of brick and stone which characterizes the 
old royal establishment of St. Germains, and dates 
from the time of Louis XIV, But even in that gay 
period the titled family of Molé was indebted to 
plebeian wealth for its splendor ; for the count who 
built the chateau was only rescued from poverty 
and a very humble farm dwelling by his marriage 
with a daughter of Samuel Bernard, who brought 
to him a dot of nearly four millions of dollars. 
Such fortunes are not dissipated rapidly in France, 
and the octogenarian with whose name we began 
this mention died in the midst of luxury. 

We had almost added another great name to our 


| month’s necrology ; no less a one than that of the 


Queen Marie Amelie, now wearing the more modest 
title of Countess of Neuilly. 
European report speaks of the old lady (near 


| seventy-five) as lying very ill in a Sardinian town 


near to the city of Genoa. The sons, Prince de 
Joinville and the Duc de Nemours, are with her. 
Her old Paris physician, Chomel, has run away 
from his later patients to be near the bedside of the 
august sufferer; and the journalists, who chroni- 


| cled not very long ago the confiscation of the Or- 


leans estates in France, amuse their readers with 


| 4 mention of the regal shadows of luxury which 
| still linger around the Orleans queen, and tell us 


that her physician charfered one of the imperial 
mail-steamers for his transport from Marseilles to 
Genoa. 


SHALL we listen to the doubtful scandal which, 
not yet in European journals, but in talk, throws 
its shade upon the Sardinian King, and which ac- 
cuses him of bearing unworthy persons in his train ? 
We are no apologists for the Court morals of Tu- 
rin, and believe they might show, at times,as shame- 
less a blazon as once belonged to those of Munich ; 


| but still we count Victor Emmanuel too discreet a 
| man—under all his vices—to taint his first royal 


visiting with the lewd follies of a boy. 

Moreover the Sardinian King has now a prize 
to play for. There may be, not far hence in point 
of time, a kingdom of Italy, and Victor Emmanuel 
may be King of Italy. It were surely worth no 
little check to grosser follies to be able to count 
coolly the chances of such gain. The more sober 
republicans of Italy have already declared their 
first resolve for Italian independence—whether as 
kingdom or republic—and have asserted their will- 
ingness to follow the lead of the Sardinian King, 


| if he will but hazard a blow for Lombardy. 


We are loth to think or to speak badly of one 
upon whom so much of weal and so much glory 
may hang. Who can tell what may be the result 
of the closet councils of Napoleon and Victor with 
the map of Southern Europe under their eye, and 
the rejoicing guns of the Malakoff in their ear? 
The French monarch is a man of grand surprises, 
and some say those surprises may be wakened be- 
yond the Alps, 

Meantime Austria, with her splendid arts of di- 
plomacy, is coming again into the field of political 
manceuvres, and is quickening those hopes of peace 
which she has already kindled and smothered a 
score of times. Her armies still shine on the Wal- 
lachian plains and the Transylvanian mountains— 
at once a brilliant threat and a brilliant promise. 
British opinion still deals gently with the arch-de- 
ceiver of Hapsburg, and hangs, like a daft lover 
upon the humors of a coquettish mistress. 

But while the British journals, beguiled by the 
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new whims of the German mediators, are hazard-| exchanges. We are compelled to add, with shame, 
ing hopes of peace, the Emperor Alexander, true | 


to his barbarian instinct, is thanking his Crimean 
soldiery in terms that augur no speedy termination 
to their battles, and is bidding them God-speed in 
their defense of Russia and of their patron saints. 

“‘Tt has been,” says he, ‘my greatest pleasure 
to have been with you, and to greet personally my 
valiant soldiers. With all my heart I thank you 
for your brave deeds, and for the sturdy virtues 
you maintain. These warrant me in believing that 
the glory of our arms will be sustained, and that 
the resolution of my brave men to sacrifice them- 
selves for their faith, their country, and their Czar 
will never have an end.” 

There seems little promise of peace in such lan- 
guage. Among other war items we count, more- 
over, the increased activity in all the great naval 
dépéts of England and of France : no new liners, in- 
deed, are being built, but huge iron-covered hulks, 
proof against bomb and ball, which, with the balmy 
return of another June, people whisper, will plow 
their way toward the shallows and creeks of the 
Baltic. Cronstadt will lie in the next summer's 
thought like another Sebastopol, and the fears and 
hopes which waited so long on the Southern cita- 
del may find a transfer to the sea-port of the North. 


WE barely hinted, in our last, at the splendors 
which were to belong to the closing scenes of the 
Great Exhibition: the wonder has come and gone. 
The forty thousand guests of the nation were there 
in gala dress. The Duke of Cambridge, with his 
long beard, of Crimean growth, sat beside the 
Empress, who was more brilliant than ever in her 
crimson velvet robe, with the premium point lace 
@ Alengon, and she wore upon her head a tiara of 
pearls. The news-writers surpass themselves in 
their story of the brilliant costumes, and we seem 
to see through their spirited paragraphs the mag- 
nificent nave of the palace, hanging, like a crystal 
shadow, in the hazy atmosphere conjured by the 
forty thousand breathing men and women who 
looked and listened. Nearly every country had 
its representatives; and the curious in costume 
could see at a glance the crimson liveries of En- 
gland, the white of Austria, the green of Sardinia, 
the blue of France, the violet of Spain, with here 
and there the fez of some Mussulman ally. 

The gorgeous hundred Guards, in their lively 
blue, their huge boots, their steel corselets decked 
with gold, stood grouped around the imperial cir- 
cle—a chivalrous frieze stolen from the Middle Age 
chronicles. The Emperor, they tell us, was in the 
best of tone and spirits, and achieved an oratorical 
triumph. After this came the movements of the 
banner-men marshaling the winners of the medals 
of honor; and a8 they came forward, trooping to 
the music under the light of forty thousand eyes, 
it revived the story of old tournaments; and there 
was only needed some Queen of Love and Beauty 
to bestow the awards, and some score of bleeding 
knights in the background, to make the illusion 
complete, 

Eight white horses, magnificently caparisoned, 
drew away the imperial carriage, and the Indus- 
trial féte was ended. 

Among the premiums awarded to those repre- 
senting American interests were three crosses of 
the legion of honor to three Commissioners of 
American States—of which one to Monsieur Vatte- 
mare, the indefatigable advocate for international 





that the bestowal of the last named honor was the 
occasion of ill-feeling among our ser#itive country. 
men abroad. : 

Can it be that our representatives were so greedy 
for imperial honors that they could not waive the 
compliment to that Frenchman who, We boldly 
say, has done more to help forward and establish 
a European appreciation of American successes than 
any native? 

M. Vattemare received unsolicited the appoint- 
ment of Commissioner from various States; with- 
out any pecuniary emolument he has devoted him- 
self to the interests of American exhibitors ; by his 
individual exertions he has succeeded in establish. 
ing a permanent American library in Paris—em- 
bracing, we venture to say, a more ample exhibi- 
tion of our intellectual accomplishment than any 
single collection in the United States—and yet, 
when this gentleman receives at the hands of the 
Government a token of their appreciation of his 
efforts, our over-sensitive representatives make an 
outcry about foreign birth and lack of nationality! 
Can the follies of Know-Nothingism go farther than 
this ? 

The time will come, we trust, when the zeal of 
M. Vattemare and his disinterested labor for Amer- 
ican interests will have full and hearty apprecia- 
tion ; meantime, we freely give our tribute to his 
excellence of endeavor and to his modest worth. 


Tue Hotel de Ville has again been lighted up 
with one of those splendid and magical fetes which 
have given a European reputation to the civic balls 
of Paris. The object of honor in this last display 
was the féte-loving monarch of Sardinia. Rumor, 
gadding about those decorated halls, tells us of the 
presence of many a beauty of doubtful character ; 
and points its moral with allusion to that imperial 
sinner the Prineess Mathilde. 

While upon the subject of complimentary f des, 
we must not omit to mention a worthy and a joy- 
ous one which the men of Antwerp have just now 
given to M. Leys, the Belgian artist who bore off 
the only medal of honor to the painters of his coun- 
try. It would seem that no jealousies have ignored 
the justice of this award, and he has received the 
best possible evidence in a home and hearty con- 
firmation, The story of his reception on his return 
from Paris and on his arrival in his native city, 
carries us back to the enthusiastic times when a 
great artist drew a throng after him in the streets, 
and when the people all recognized that nobility 
of thought which finds expression in colors, and 
which writes poems and prayers upon canvas. 

First of ‘all, these men of Antwerp met their 
painter at the station with a round of cheers; they 
invited him to a great civic banquet in his honor; 
and a Minister of State brought to the banquet a 
welcome and a new reward from the Belgian King. 
A delegate from the people presented to the artist 
an enameled crown of gold; and the painter, in his 
acceptance, gave a new warrant of their regard and 
admiration by his modest reply. ‘I aceept the 
crown,” said he, ‘“‘ but I accept it for the Belgian 
School of Art, which has been my teacher.” 

A procession attended the painter as he left the 
banquet-hall, and only quieted their shouts of 
greeting when he was again within his own home. 
This smacks strongly of a simpler and honester 
age, when there were no artist coteries—no pre- 
Raphaelite combinations—and none of those nau- 
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seating jealousies which, in our American world of 
art, divide the workers and embitter criticism. 

When will American art-lovers arrive at such 
harmony as to join in any pan to a single deserv- 
ing artist? But, apart from those ignoble jeal- 
ousies which appear to belong to all American 
workers in art or in letters, there seems lacking in 
us that disposition to declare and honor merit 
which is a part of European education. 

We hear of Professor Morse as the discoverer or 
inventor of the magnetic telegraph ; but the chances 
are that the first American scientific paper which 
your eye falls upon will, in its discussion of the 
topic, labor zealously to prove that the merit is 
not so much belonging to Professor Morse as to 
some client of the journal, of whom the world never 
before heard. 

The Paris Association of Industry, and many 
competent bodies before it, have done honor to Mr. 
Goodyear as the inventor of the great improve- 
ments in manufacturing India-rubber; yet, ten to 
one, the home journals will spend their bile upon 
this recipient of honor, and stoutly defend the 
claims of some litigious and braggart manufacturer 
who has oiled their palms with his money. 

M‘Cormick has won a world-wide reputation by 
putting our farmers, and farmers every where, in 
the possession of an implement which shortens their 
harvest labor by two-thirds, and adds so much to 
their annual profits. And yet, in place of a gener- 


ous recognition of these claims, we find American | 


scientific journals disputing his honor, and will- 
fully counterfeiting foreign opinions, which may 
establish the boasts of some rival manufacturer. 

Are we grown so impertinently republican and 
equal that we can not recognize and honor merit ? 
Must we straightway fall to picking away the tro- 
phy which any earnest worker among us gains by 
covert attack ? 





Tuer Emperor's speech, which was for so long a 
time on the lips of the Paris werld, has not wholly 
passed away yet from the dinner-talk of the me- 
tropolis. His grand appeal to opinion, and his 
challenge of the neutrals to make a bold show of 
their sympathies, whatever they may be—the pas- 
sage, in short, which startled the most earnest 
plaudits, and set astir all the quidnuncs of Ger- 
many, has latterly received an official explication 
at the hands of the Minister for Foreign Affairs. 
It is in the form of a circular addressed by M. 
Walewski to the agents of France at foreign courts, 
and is too remarkable a document, in the present 
conjuncture of European affairs, to be passed over. 

It explains the curt Imperial speech thus: 

‘“Monsieur—From various quarters of Germany 
I learn that the speech of the Emperor, pronounced 
at the close of the Industrial Exhibition, has pro- 
duced, as might indeed have been foreseen, a pro- 
found impression. It has not, however, been uni- 
formly correctly interpreted. It has, nevertheless, 
but one signification; nor does it reflect in any 
manner upon any of the neutral states. The Em- 
peror expressed himself desirous of a prompt and 
established peace—there can be no misunderstand- 
ing of such a wish—and, in addressing himself to the 
neutral states, he asked only their hearty co-opera- 
tion in the furtherance of this wish. He does not, 
nor has he from the beginning overlooked the in- 
fluence of their opinion upon the progress of events ; 
nay, he conceives, that if the neutral powers had 
in the outset expressed clearly and strongly their 


judgment upon the questions at issue, such expres- 
sion would have been attended with the happiest 
results. He does not, at this late day, undervalue 
the weight of their opinion; and in this view, he 
has begged a clear expression of such opinion, that 
it may have its due force in the decision of the great 
questions at issue.” 

This appeal to opinion is something new in a 

monarch—new, indeed, in a Goverpment. How 
| unlike any thing that Palmerston or Lord John 
Russell could, or would do! 

Yet it is not a new art in battle. Some Hyer and 
Morrissey fall out in bar-room talk, and pri sently 
warm the matter into blows. Hyer, after a parry 
or two and a slight show of blood, gives a stunning 
blow under Morrissey’s left jaw that fairly makes 
his teeth clatter; and at the instant, while Mor- 
rissey is taking breath and clearing his throat of 
blood, Hyer makes appeal to the by-standers: 
‘Gentlemen, isn’t this Morrissey’s job? Is Tom 
Hyer to blame ?” 

And the pugilist counts upon a confirmatory 
wink as the best possible salvo to his conscience; 
nor does he undervalue its depreciating effects 
upon the fighting qualities of his adversary. 

But observe, ‘Tom Iyer, in the heat of the con- 
test, does not once consider or reflect that the wink 
|may be withheld—that sympathy may rest with 
| the cracked jaw—that opinion may after all snub 
his pretensions. 

Ilow is it now with the Emperor? people ask 
| themselves. What if neutral nations should 
| chance to think very differently from France or 
| England in the matter, and should give very open 
| expression to their thoughts? What, if Prussia 
| and Sweden, being pressed for an opinion, should 
reply, ‘* We fear that the ambition of the Emperor 
has more to do with this Crimean matter than any 
Christian sympathy for the weak Turkish sister?” 
Or suppose they were to reply to £ngland’s vigor- 
ous assertions about balance of power, and defense 
of isolated nationality, and standard of civiliza- 
tion: “* We count this the twaddle of a very great 
and far-seeing merchant-nation, which is very mis- 
sionary and charitable, but which still keeps a close 
eye upon her great highway to India, and wants no 
giant Gog or Magog to sit beside the door-posts.” 

Would such opinions, boldly expressed, help the 
Emperor toward peace-making? There is some- 
thing grand, indeed, in the thought enunciated by 
Napoleon, that opinion is, after all, the arbiter, 
however much swords may cut, or guns bellow 
death. But, unfortunately, that great body of 
opinion, which we call Public Opinion, must—like 
wine—have its season for ripening; heat keeps up 
fermentation, and until fermentation be past you 
can not judge of quality. 

Opinion ripens by calm repose, and is only judge 
when it ceases to be advocate. Opinion on great 
national questions must have the benefit of inter- 
national filtration ; the gusts of ambition or preju- 
dice must spread themselves over wide sweeps of 
land and sea before the elements of opinion settle 
into a just calm. 

Public opinion will not come by calling it; if so, 
its force would be gone. It presides, not by the 
loudness of any spasmodic utterance, but by its 
slow, cumulative weight. 

Apropos to this subject, the King of Prussia has 
already re-affirmed that strict neutrality which he 
has guarded from the first. ‘Our country,” says 
he, “is still the asylum of peace, and I hope in 
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God that it will remain so. I hope that Prussia 
may be able to maintain her honor and her posi- 
tion as a state without any of the sacrifices of war. 
I am proud to know that no people is more ready 
to make such sacrifice, if it be demanded, for the 
protection either of its honor or its interests. And 
this confident belief only imposes on me the more 
the duty of maintaining those declarations already 
made, to accept of no engagements whose issue, 
both political and military, can not be clearly un- 
derstood and appreciated.” 

The British papers will declaim upon the selfish- 
ness of such a programme; the Government of 
Prussia has a single eye to its home interests. 


But so long as she violates no engagements, and | 


infringes upon no rights of others, is she not pur- 
suing the wisest course ? 

Ought not Governments to consult simply and 
purely the interests of the peoples committed to 
their charge? Is not such width of action—what- 
ever Kossuth may say—cnough for the legitimate 
exercise of national wealth and force ? 


From eastward of Berlin, we learn that the Rus- 
sian officials at Warsaw have just lighted up the 
city with a brilliant fée in honor of the anniver- 
sary of the triumph of 1830. No less than 15,000 
picked troops formed part of the festal procession. 
The poor Prince Paskiewitch, however, the Vice- 
roy of the city, is summoning his relatives about 
his sick bed for his last adieus. 

In St. Petersburg another féte has grown out 
of the recent marriage of the Grand Duke Nich- 
olas, youngest brother of the reigning Emperor, to 
a Princess of a small German State. 

The northern papers of Europe are still full of 
their mention of the progress of General Canro- 
bert through the Scandinavian country. They 
count confidently upon his return in the spring- 
time at the head of a French army, which shall 
make a landing in the Baltic realms of the Czar. 


The British journals have made a pretty politic- 
al episode of the visit of Victor Emmanuel. The 
nation has honored him with fastening the royal 
name upon a new war-ship, and with a civic recep- 


tion at Guildhall. The King, whether doubtful or | 


no of his French, replies to French addresses of 
gratulation and welcome in his native Italian 
tongue. The gossips of the Court have watched 
narrowly his bearing toward the Princess Mary 
of Cambridge ; and albeit, the English maiden is 
a zealous Churchwoman, they persist in hinting 
that she may shortly become the affianced of the 
gallant and royal widower. 

The King goes back through France, perhaps to 
discuss the Princess Mary over a cup of the Emper- 
or’s wine, and he closes his traveling foray with a 
deer-hunt in the forests of Compeigne. 

The Crimean letter-writers to the London pa- 
pers are making merry over the steeple-chases and 
theatric shows which now enliven the life of the 
camp. The weather is represented as of the finest, 
and the Crimean markets are overstocked with 
fish, flesh, and fowl. 

Young Bonaparte, we observe, of West Point 
education, has been awarded a cross of the Legion 
of Honor for “ uniform good conduct during the 
campaign.” He still holds the rank of second 
lieutenant in the Dragoons. 

The Emperor, who makes easy gifts out of the 
ample store-house of the Louvre (the magnificent 


| property of his Majesty), has just now delighted 
| the buxom Princess Alice of England with a rich 
| fan, which once belonged to the beautiful Marie 
| Antoinette; and upon the Prince, her brother, he 
| has bestowed a gem of a watch whose inclosing 
| case is wrought out of a single ruby. 

As a Christmas offering to poets, he has offered 
| a prize of twenty thousand francs for the best poem 
| upon the Capture of Sebastopol ; another, of equal 
| amount, upon the Imperial Epochs in France; and 
| a third, on dit, whose subject shall be the Indus. 
| trial Exhibition. 

The levying of the new dog-tax has just startled 
| all the old ladies of France, and many a lamented 
poodle has fallen sacrifice to the ten-franc impost. 
Money never loses love in the gay capital; and it 
| would seem that the current of play-house satire 
| Was just now turning its conceits upon the omnip- 
| otence of wealth. The young Dumas has chimed 
| with the feeling of the hour in dramatizing “ Mr. 
| Money ;” and we hear of a drawing play-bill at the 

Porte St. Martin which reads—“ The baker-woman 
who had the cash.” 

The Bourse is so jostled with eager speculators 

| that there is serious talk of removing the great 
| shrine of mammon to the crystal palace of Indus- 
| try. 
The ‘ Mobilier,” whose stock a year ago was 
dull at six hundred francs, is now in demand at 
| thirteen hundred; so the great Joint Omnibus 
| Company, which has been organized under the 
| Mobilier patronage, and with the Mobilier funds, 
| is the favorite investment of the day. 

Meantime snow has fallen on the Paris roofs 
(4th December), before the New York trottoir has 

been whitened; and the Boulevard is showing its 
| fur-trimmed mantles, while this-side cities are 


| wearing their autumn shawls. 
| 


Editor's Drawer. 


HAT the Drawer is the richest and most ea- 
gerly sought of all the departments of this Mag- 
azine, we might fairly infer from the repeated re- 
| quests that come to us to print again the good things 
| that have been relished so highly in previous Num- 


bers. To these requests we are, of course, com- 
pelled to turn a deaf ear, preferring always to find 
something new, which, thanks to our courteous 
correspondents all over the country, we are able to 
do. But Frora R., of this city, prefers a request, 
with a reason for it, that would almost tempt us to 
go back to the old Numbers to gratify her and oth- 
ers whe may fare as well as she has done. She 
writes ; 

“In your Magazine of July, 1853, there appear- 
ed an article in the Drawer concerning Bashful 
Men. I read it, and it has been the means of pro- 
curing for me a good husband! Now, as it has 
done so much for me, I would ask you, as a great 
favor to the ladies, to republish it, and by so doing 
you will benefit the world, and oblige yours truly, 

ol “Piora R.” 

As it was the reading of it by the young lady 
herself that was the means of securing the good 
husband, it will surely repay the trouble for any 
of our fair friends in want of Flora’s blessing, to 
turn to the fortunate Number indicated, and, like 
her, become the drawer of a prize. 


A Boston gentleman, himself one of the orna- 





ments of the modern Athens, sends us some excel- 
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lent things, and here we would remark, that con- 
tributions to the Drawer are always acceptable. 
Our Boston friend says: “* Sheridan’s Pudor vetat 


is matched by an epitaph on a cat, ascribed to Dr. | 


Johnson ; *) 
“*MI-CAT INTER OMNEs.’” 

But even this is not equaled by the inscription 
which a pedantic bachelor placed upon his tea- 
cady: 

“Tu DOCES—THOU TEA-CHEST.” 


Tue same Athens furnishes us a capital anec- 
dote, which is now going the rounds of the literary 
circles of that city. 

‘Soon after the publication of ‘In Memoriam,’ 
a number of the literati happened to meet at Tick- 
nor’s bookstore, talking over the latest bits of news 
in the literary world, and, of course, Tennyson’s last 
came under discussion. Professor L—— was of the 
party, and in the course of his pertinent contribu- 
tion to the conversation, he remarked, with his 
epigrammatical acuteness, in reference to the poem, 


that ‘‘ Tennyson had done for friendship what Pe- | 


trarch had done for love.” The saying became 
popular at once, and forthwith served as a genergl 


person, he marked his own name, and recorded him- 
self among the absentees.” 

The same North Carolina correspondent tells a 
very good story which has been related, how- 
ever, long before his day, of others besides Uncle 
Heetor ; but he tells it so well it must be repeat- 
ed. 

““Old Uncle Hector was famous for having the 
largest nose in all Cape Fear region. He could not 
help that, though, but unfortunately his habits gave 
it a bright, rosy color, whic’:, with its size, made it 
a natural and artificial curiosity. One night he 
retired to rest after indulging pretty freely all the 
evening, and waking up in the course of the night 
with a raging thirst, he rose and set off for some- 
thing to drink. It was pitch dark, and for fear he 
would pitch against the door of his room, which 
was usually left standing open, he groped along, 
took the door directly between his hands, and re- 
ceived the edge of it full tilt against the end of his 
nose. It knocked him over backward, and he 
screamed out with an oath and agony : 

“*Well, I always kiv » I had a big nose, but I 
never thought it was luuger than my arm be- 
fore.’” 


critique, whenever second-hand wares could by | 


put off without detection. Mr. A. , who some- 
times writes small reviews of small authors, in- 


ferred that it ought to have point and merit from 
the reputation of its author, and determined to | 


avail himself of the capital. The opportunity soon 
offered. At an evening party a friend was asked 
his opinion of the new poem, and he then proceed- 
ed to give his own, and concluded by saying, 
“To sum up my opinion in a word, Tennyson has 
done for friendship what Pux-tarch has done for 
love.” 


FatTuer M‘Iver was one of the worthiest of the 
Presbyterian clergymen in the South, but, like his 
ancestors, very much set in his own way. He 
came from the Scotch, and it was one of his fore- 
fathers who prayed at the opening of one of their 


Anp Alabama writes to us of a Methodist preach- 
er who introduced the services with the hymn com- 
mencing : 

“ Purge me with hysop.” 
The chorister led off with a tune not very familiar 
to the choir, and after repeating the first line again 
and again, and breaking down in the tune with 
| every attempt, the chorister looked to the preacher 
in great distress, and said: 

“Brother Nixon, won’t you please to try some 
| other yard ?” 

It was in Alabama also that the preacher was 
| accustomed to distinguish the I. and II. epistles of 
| John by saying, John with one eye, and John with 
| two eyes. It was a long time before the people got 
| the hang of it, but when they did, the distinction 
| answered very well. 


ecclesiastical courts, ‘‘O Lord, grant that we may | 


be right, for thou knowest we arg very decided.” | 


So with Father M‘Iver, he was very decided; but 
it was not of this trait in his character that our 
correspondent writes, who says of him: 

“‘ Sometimes he was remarkably absent-minded, 
and the apostolic benediction which he used in dis- 
missing the congregation, he would pronounce when 
sitting down to table, instead of the customary 
blessing. 

“‘Once he went into his garden just as the beans 
were coming up, and was surprised to see the old 
bean on the top of the young stems. Forgetting 
for the moment that this was the way in which he 
had always seen them coming up, he took his hoe, 
and for two hours worked away most diligently 
among them. His wife now made her appearance, 
and astonished, as she well might be at his work, 
exclaimed ; 

““*My dear Mr. Mac, what on earth are you do- 
ing ?” 

““* Why, you see, wife,’ he replied, very inno- 
cently, ‘the beans have all come up bottom up- 
ward, and I was setting them right again!’ 

“When he was stated clerk of the Fayetteville 
Presbytery, and was calling the roll at the opening 
of the meeting, he came to his own name, and called 
it out louder and louder three times. Receiving 
ao answer, and not once thinking of himself as the 


‘A BETTER story than the following, which comes 
| from North Carolina, we have not found in the 
Drawer in many a month. 

About thirty miles above Wilmington, North 
Carolina, lived three fellows, named respectively 
Barham, Stone, and Gray, on the banks of the 
North East River, They came down to Wilming- 

| ton in a small row-boat, and made fast to the wharf. 
They had a time of it in the city, but for fear they 
| would be dry before getting home, they procured 
| a jug of whisky, and after dark, of a black night 
too, they embarked in their boat, expecting to reach 
home in the morning. They rowed away with all 
| the energy that three half-tipsy fellows could mus- 
| ter, keeping up their spirits in the darkness by pour- 
| ing the spirits down. At break of day they thought 
| they must be near home, and seeing through the 
| dim gray of the morning a house on the river side, 
Stone said : 


“Well, Barham, we’ve got to your place at - 


last.” 

“ If this is my house,” said Barham, “‘ somebody 
| has been putting up a lot of outhouses since I went 
away yesterday ; but I'll go ashore and look about, 
| and see where we are, if you'll hold her to.” 
Barham disembarks, takes observation, and soon 
' comes stumbling along back, and says: 

“ Well, I'll be whipped if we ain’t at Wilming- 
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ton here yet; and, what’s more, the boat has been 
hitched to the wharf all night!” 

It was a fact, and the drunken dogs had been 
rowing away for dear life without knowing it. 


But they did not suffer so much as the man who 
fell into a pit as he was wandering in the dark. 
He managed to catch fast by the top of the pit; 
but his agony was so great, as he held on all night 
expecting to fall and be dashed to pieces, that his 
hair turned white with fright. In the morning he 
found that his feet came within two inches of the 
bottom ! 


During the visit of Rachel in this city an en- 
thusiastic collector of autographs sent his book to 
her with an. earnest request that she would write 
in it, because “he was so young.” The great tra- 
gedienne complied with the request, writing as fol- 
lows: 

* A tous les cceurs bien nés que la Patrie est chére, 

Ma Patrie est la vie, en l'on comprend les arts. 
* Race.” 

The very next person to whom the inveterate 
collector submitted his book was John Brougham, 
actor, author, artist, etc., who inscribed this compli- 
mentary quatrain under the couplet which Rachel 
had quoted: 

“IT dare to write my name upon the page 

With hers which Fame has written on the age; 
That will endure until the ‘ crack of doom,’ 
But this will live no longer than Joun Brovenam.” 


Tur Hard Shell Baptists seem to be furnishing 
a rich variety of amusing matters just now. A 
correspondent writes : 

“ This sect (the Hard Shells) are in the habit of 
holding a yearly association in our vicinity, gen- 
erally in a piece of woods near to a good spring. 
The brethren from abroad are quartered upon those 
in the neighborhood of the meeting ; and these are 
required, of course, to lay in a good supply of the 
creature-comforts, and among them, as the most 
important, a plenty of whisky. A short time ago, 
such a place having been selected, the brethren 
near by were busy putting up benches, and making 
the place ready, when Brother Smith said, 

“*Wa'll, Brother Gobbin, what preparations 
have you made to home for the big association ?’ 

“* Why, I've laid in a barrel of flour or so, and 
a gallon of whisky.’ 

Brother Smith expressed great contempt at this 
preparation. ‘A gallon of whisky for a big meet- 
in’. Why, I’ve laid in a whole bar’l; and you're 
just as well able, Brother Gobbin, as I am to sup- 
port the Gospel !” 


ApveERTistING has become one of the fine arts, 
and promises to take its rank among the first of 


them, Many a firm now keeps its poet, and the 
profits of the business depend more upon his genius 
than upon the quality of the wares he celebrates. 
This would be tolerable if the said poetaster would 
expend his energies upon the production of orig- 
inal verse ; but that he should desecrate our favor- 
ite and most cherished melodies with the profane 
parodies which he perpetrates for want of wit to 
make something new, is an outrage on the Muses 
and “the rest of mankind.” What can be worse 
than compelling Ben Bolt and Lily Dale to do duty 
in extolling the merits of the Russia Salve? Red- 





ding and Co., of Boston, are the men who have 
thus injured us; and they have even taken Old 
Uncle Ned, and, instead of the refrain 
“Then lay down the shovel and de hoe,” 
we have such stanzas as these: 
* I once went to Redding's for some Salve for Uncle Ned, 
For he'd met with a dreadful blow, 
And he had a deep cut on the side of his head, 
And the blood o'er his wool did flow! 
Cuorvs—Spread out the Salve just so, 
Right upon the cut let it go, 
And there's no more pain for Uncle Ned, 
For that Salve never fails, we know. 
“A day or two after, we went to Uncle Ned— 
He was brisk and bright to see, 
For the sore was well on the side of his head— 
*Dat Salve is the stuff!" said he. 
Cuorvs—So when you get an awkward blow, 
Lose no time, but unto Redding’s go, 
And quickly you'll be cured, like Uncle Ned, 
For the Salve never Jails, we know.” 


Henry VEvor is a fair specimen of the slow- 
going, old-fashioned, money-lending settlers of 
Southwestern Ohio. He has accumulated a large 
fortune by close-shaving and saving, and more by 
keeping his hired men hard at work, getting out 
of them the last and most that human nature wil] 
yield when pushed. Not long ago he was out on 
his farm with his team and one man to help him 
in loading a saw-log. The team was hitched by a 
long chain to the log, which was to be rolled on 
the wagon. Old Vevor placed himself behind the 
log to push, when, by some accident, the chain 
parted, the log rolled back upon the old man, crush- 
ing him down into the soft, plowed ground. The 
man who was helping, frightened by the sudden 
change of affairs, and supposing that old Vevor 
would be squeezed to death if not rescued instant- 
ly, was bawling lustily to the men at work in the 
next field, when, to his surprise, Vevor spoke up 
—his ruling passion strong even under the press- 
ure of the log—and said, “‘ Never mind, John; 
don’t call the men from their work; I guess you 
can manage to pry the log off yourself.” 

And so he did after a while, but John said after- 
ward that he was half sorry when he got the old 
man out alive. 


**Come, kiss me,” said Robin. I gently said “No; 
For my mother forbade me to play with men so." 
Ashamed by my answer, he glided away, 

Though my looks pretty plainly advised him to stay. 
Silly swain, not at all recollecting—not he— 

That his mother ne'er said that he must not kiss me. 


Ose more is added to the “‘ Randolph of Roan- 
oke” stories, by a Virginian correspondent, who 
says it has never been published before : 

When John Randolph visited Richmond, it was 
his habit to stop at the Eagle Hotel, and to drive 
his own horse around to the stables, on another 
street. On one of these occasions, while perform- 
ing this latter operation, he was arrested by a 
country wagon standing before the grocery store 
kept by one Simpson and his wife—the wife being 
the man of the two—and Randolph being impeded 
in his passage of the narrow street, ordered the 
countryman to get out of his way. The frighten- 
ed fellow tried to do so, but Randolph was too im- 
patient, and springing out of his own wagon, put 
after the countryman, who took refuge in the 
grocery. As Randolph rushed in, Mrs. S. was 
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coming out with a bucket of dirty water in her | 
hand, and seeing the excitement of the intruder, 
demanded of him where he was going. 

“Madam,” said Randolph, in his shrillest key, 
‘do you know who you are speaking to?” And 
then drawing himself up to his fullest lankitude, he 
exclaimed, “I am John Randolph, of Roanoke!” 

“J don’t care,” said she, ‘who you are; but if 
you ain’t out of this house in a minute you'll get 
this bucket of slops in your face.” 

Suiting the action to the threat, she raised the 
bucket, and would have dashed it over the states- 
man, had not his discretion, for the first and only 
time, got the better of his valor. Turning on his 
heel he beat a hasty retreat, and left the woman 
mistress of the field. 

Tue church in Billington a few years ago was 
earnest in the matter of reform, and banished all 
drinkers of strong liquors from its communion. 
Old Deacon Manton had lived threescore years, 
taking his bitters three times a day, but he could 
not resist the pressure of the times; he submitted 
to the new measures, and resigned his favorite bev- 
erage without a word, but not without a groan. 
Next came the crusade against tea and coffee, and 
as the Deacon was never very fond of them, he 
yielded them more readily, and indeed rather made 
a virtue of taking the lead. But when a new 
preacher came in, and lifted up his voice like a 
trumpet against the use of tobacco, Deacon Man- 
ton felt called upon to take a stand against the | 
radicalism of the church, He had chewed the 
weed forty years, and loved it too well to give it 
up without a struggle. At the church meeting he | 
said, ‘I'll tell you what it is, brethren; when you 
went agin sperituous likers I went agin ‘em too, | 
and store-tea, and cofiee, and all them sort of | 
things; but-now I say, you take rale good tobak- 
ker, and it’s what J call pretty good eatin’, and I ain’t | 
going to quit it.” And he stuck toit. The most | 
of the male brethren were of the Deacon’s mind, 
and the lady-reformers had to give in, 

— | 

Dean Peacock is said to have solved the fol- | 
lowing enigma, which is in our Drawer without an | 
answer. If any Yankee can guess as well as the 
Dean, and will send his work to the Drawer, we | 
shall find it and print it: 


Charade. 


“T sit here on a rock while I'm raising the wind, | 
But the storm once abated, I’m gentle and kind. 
I have kings at my feet, who await but my nod, 
To kneel down in the dust on the ground I hove trod, 
I am seen by the world, I am known but to few; 
The Gentiles detest me! I'm ‘pork’ to the Jew! 
I never have passed but one night in the dark, 
And that was with Noah, all alone in the ark. 
My weight is 3 Ibs.! my length is a mile! 
And when I'm discovered, you'll say, with a smile, 
My first and my last are the best in our isle!" 





Tue late Abbott Lawrence, when offered the 
post of Minister to the Court of St. James, hes- 
itated some time before accepting it, and going to 
Edward Everett for advice, said to him: 

“T wish to know whether there is any founda- 
tion, any reality for that ancient jest, that a foreign 
minister is a man sent abroad to tell lies for his 
government; for, if this is the case, it is no place 
for me, I never told a lie yet, and I am not go- 
ing to begin at the age of fifty.” 


Mr. Everett replied: “ Of course, that is a jest: 
for my part I have never said a word, never writ- 
ten a line, so far as my personal character or the 
honor of the government was concerned, that I 
should not care to find its way into the newspapers 
next day.” 

It is difficult to say on which of these men this 
conversation reflects the most credit. They had 
the true feeling of the statesman, as distinct from 
the politician, and their sentiment is worthy of 
being written on their monuments. ‘ 


“ A proressor of universal knowledge” had put 
up his sign near the palace of an Oriental prince, 
who suddenly came in upon the pretender, and put 
his wisdom to the test. 

“So thou knowest all things,” said the King; 
“then tell me to-morrow morning these three 
things only, or thou shalt lose thy head. First, 
how many baskets of earth there are in yonder 
mountain? Secondly, how much is the king 
worth? And, thirdly, what is the King thinking 
of at the time.” 

The Professor was distressed beyond measure, 
and in his apartments rolled upon the carpet in 
agony, for he knew that he must die on the mor- 
row. His servant learned the trouble, and offered 
to appear before the King and take his chance of 
answering the questions. The next morning the 
servant, clothed in his master’s robes, presented 
himself to his Majesty, who was deceived by his 
appearance, and the King proceeded : 

“‘ Tell me, now, how many baskets of earth are 


in yonder mountain ?” 


‘‘That depends upon circumstances. If the 
baskets are as large as the mountain, one will hold 
it; if half as large, two; if a quarter, four; and so 
on. 

The King had to be satisfied, and proceeded: 

“* Now, tell me how much the King is worth ?” 

““ Well, your Majesty, the King of Heaven and 
Earth was sold for thirty pieces of silver, and I con- 
clude you are worth one piece.” 

This was so witty an escape, that the King 
laughed, and went on: 

‘“* Now, once more, tell me what am I thinking 
of?” 

“You are now thinking that you are talking 
with the Professor, whereas it is only his servant.” 

“Well done,” said the King, you shall have 
your reward, and your master shall not lose his 
head.” 


Ouiver WenpEett Howmes, the doctor who 
gives people fits—of laughing, sent a letter to the 
post-office of a Ladies’ Fair at Pittsfield. On the 
first page he wrote : 

“Fair lady, whosoe’er thou art, 
Turn this poor leaf with tenderest care, 
And hush, oh hush thy breathing heart— 
The one thou lovest will be there.” 

On turning the “ poor leaf,” there was found a 
one dollar bill, with some verses beginning : 

“ Pair lady, lift thine eyes and tell, 

If this is not a truthful letter; 
This is the one (1) thou lovest well, 
And nought (0) can make thee love it better.” 


WE have occasionally recorded remarkable ty- 
pographical errors, but the following are more pe- 
culiar than any we have lately met with. 

A correspondent says: “A religious newspaper 
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published in Richmend, Virginia, fell in my way 
the other day, and to my astonishment the first 
article that met my eye was the startling head- 
line— 


‘TO AN UNCONVERTED FIEND.” 


Reading on a few lines, I found that the letter, in- 
stead of being written to a lost spirit, as I at first 
supposed, was intended for a FRIEND, and I cer- 
tainly hope it did him good. I turned to another 
article, which was an account of the life and death 
of a fine young man, who left a large number of 
‘inconsolable fiends to mourn his loss.’ Here, 
again, the man’s friends were turned into fiends; 
but to make up for the loss of the letter, we are 
told, at the close of the account, that after the re- 
mains were committed to the grave, his friends 
stood riveted to the sport—evidently meaning the 
spot.” 





Tuerx is no end to the good things told of 
Lamb, Charley Lamb, as every body loves to call 
the gentle Elia. He and his sister Mary lived 
snugly at No. 4 Inner Temple Lane, and often 
had a friend dropping in to spend a social even- 
ing. On such an evening it chanced that they 
were disturbed by the whining of a dog, which 
had attracted Lamb’s attention that day, and as it 
was starving, he had brought it home, fed it, and 
tied it in the back yard. Charles was chatting 
away when Mary interrupted him by saying: 

“Charles, that dog yelps so.” 

“What is it, Mary—the dog?—oh! he’s enjoy- 
ing himself.” 

“Enjoying himself, Charles !” 


“Yes, Mary, yes, just as much as he can on 


whine and water.” 





PREACHING politics has become so common in 
these days, that the following brief conversation 
has a pretty sharp point to it: 

Passencer. “ Well, Mr. Conductor, what news 
in the political world 2?” 

Conpucror. “ Don’t know, Sir; 7 haven't been 
to church for the last two Sundays.” 





Here is a good hint for ministers who marry 
rich wives : 

The Rev. William Jay, of Bath, author of Morn- 
ing and Evening Exercises, a patriarch indeed, a 
friend and companion of Hannah More, Wilber- 
force, and others whose names are among the past, 
has but lately deceased. When far advanced in 
life, and preaching on a special occasion, when 
many of the clergy were before him, he said : 

“Tt is to be regretted that many enter the min- 
istry after they have been educated, to whose serv- 
ices the church has a claim; they look round and 
select a lady for their wife, but they are careful she 
possesses a fortune. After a time they begin to 
get weary in well doing. They take a cold, it re- 
sults in a cough; they are so weak that they can 
not attend to the duties of their office. They re- 
sign and live upon their wife’s fortune. I know 
five cases of this kind—may it never be your lot.” 

During the delivery of this kind rebuke there 
was a young minister, or rather an ex-minister, 
who did not seem very comfortable. After the 

service was closed, the merits of the discourse were 
canvassed, and the general opinion was, that it was 
only such a one as could be delivered by Mr. Jay. 
Said one to the ex-pastor: 


—$—<$$______., 


“ How did you like Mr. Jay ? 
a treat, wasn’t it?” 

“ Well, 1 liked him very well, but I think he 
was rather personal.” 

“Personal, eh? how so?” 

“Why, you must have noticed his reference te 
ministers out of health resigning.” 

“Yes, yes; he was a little close there, I must 
admit.” 

““T shall speak to him about it,” said the deli. 
cate, fastidious ex-minister. 

He sought the vestry, and found Mr. Jay there, 
He congratulated him on his health and discourse, 
but hinted that he was personal in his remarks, 
and would like to know if he referred to him. 

“Personal?” said the patriarch; “eh! in what 
part of the discourse ?” 

“When you were speaking about ministers re- 
signing.” 

“Oh!” said Mr. Jay, “I see; yes—have you re- 
signed ?” 

“Yes, Sir.” 

“Did you marry a rich wife?’ 

“Yes, Sir.” 

“Ah! my friend, yours is the sixth case, then !” 


It was tine, quite 





In the times of Henry V. the following lines 
were written : 


“Two wymen in one house, 
Two cattes and one mowce, 
Two dogges and one bone, 
May never accord in one.” 





Grorata, as well as Italy, has its Rome; in 
which place a jury, evidently not as civilized as 
the Romans of old, brought in the following ver. 
dict: “‘We the gury choazen and swoarn, agree 
that tom Kamyron must pa abe gonsing the full 
amount of 20 sents that the planetif pa over the 
won kwart of licker for the benefit of the gury and 
Kosts will be ruled out.” 

Tue following was written on the tomb-board 
of Isaac Greentree, in Harrow churchyard, by Lord 
Byron: 

‘“* Beneath these green trees rising to the skies, 

The planter of them, Isaac Greentree, lies ; 

A time shall come when these green trees shall fall, 

And Isaac Greentree rise above them all.” 





A younG man in one of our Western towns had 
patronized the fine arts so far as to buy a picture 
of the Temptation of Adam and Eve. Some one 
asked him if it was a chaste picture. ‘ Yes,” he 
said, “ chased by a snake.” This would have been 
witty if he had known it, but he didn’t. 





CAPTAIN JoNES was a great traveler, and, like 
other travelers, fond of telling large stories, some 
of which being doubted, he proved by making his 
affidavit of their truth. When he died, the follow- 
ing epitaph was inscribed on his tomb-stone : 
“ Tread softly, mortals, o'er the bones 

Of the world’s wonder, Captain Jones! 

Who told his glorious deeds to many, 

But never was believed by any. 

Posterity, let this suffice: 

He swore all's true, yet here he lies." 





Very beautiful, because true to the faith ofevery 
right man’s heart, are the following lines by a Ger- 





‘man poet: 





EDITOR'S DRAWER. 
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WOMAN'S HEART. 

“That hallowed sphere, a woman's heart, contains 
Empires of feeling, and the rich domains 
Where love, disporting in her sunniest hours, 
Breathes his sweet incense o'er ambrosial flowers. 
A woman's heart, that gem, divinely set 
In native gold—that peerless amulet! 
Which, firmly linked to love's electric chain, 
Connects the world of transport and of pain !" 


Tue best pun now going is that of a friend of 
the late lamented Hood, who says of the departed 
punster : E 

“ Poor Hood, he died out of pure generosity to 
gratify the undertaker, who wished to urn a lively 
Hood.” 


Dave CoNSTABLE says there is one advantage 
about old-fashioned frigates. One evening, while 
running up the Mediterranean under a one-horse 
breeze, Captain Pompous, the commander of the 
Wash-tub, came on deck just before sundown, and 
entered into the following conversation with Mr. 
Smile, the first-lieutenant : 

“T heard a little noise on deck just now, Mr. 
Smile; what was the cause of it ?” 

“ A man fell from the fore-yard.” 

Without saying another word, Captain Pompous 
entered the cabin, and was not seen again until 
next morning after breakfast, when he once more 
refreshed the deck with his presence, and again 
entered into conversation with the first-lieutenant : 

“TI think you told me, Mr. Smile, that a man 
fell overboard from the fore-yard last evening ?” 

“T did, Sir.” 

“Have you picked him up yet?” 

“No, Sir.” 

“Well, you had better do it some time during 
the morning, or the poor fellow will begin to 
starve.” 

The lieutenant obeyed orders, lowered a boat 
about noon, and found the gentleman who disap- 
peared from the fore-yard but eighteen inches far- 
ther astern than he was fourteen hours before. He 
was lying on his back fast asleep! 


“ WALK in, gentlemen, walk in! Come én, and 
see the turkeys dance! It’s cur’ous—real cur'ous. 
You won't wish you hadn't if you du see it once, 
but you will wish you had, a theousand times, if you 
don't see it!” 

“Turkeys dancing? Fact, and no mistake ?” 

“Sartain! Come in and see, if you don’t be- 





lieve it. If’taint so, you can have back your two | 
shillin’. Perhaps them other gentlemen that’s | 
with you would like tu come in, tew. It’s only 
tew shillin’, any heow !” : 

This was a dialogue which I heard before the | 
door of a shanty at a “ General Training”—an Oc- | 
tober gathering in one of the interior towns of our | 
own Empire State, in one of its midland counties. 

I was one of “them other gentlemen” referred 
to, and I disbursed the “ two shillin’” referred to, 
and entered, as did many others, who, similarly 
attracted, followed us into the shanty. 

“Wal, gentlemen,” said the exhibitor, who was | 
an out-and-out Yankee, “‘ expect we might as well 
begin. You see that ’ere long coop of turkeys. 
Wal, I shall feed ’em fust, and pretty soon arter, 
when they begin to feel their oats (but that’s a 
joke, ‘cause we give ’em corn), you'll see ’em, as 
soon as the music strikes up, you'll see ’em begin 
to dance.” 


The coop, which ran along the end of the shanty, 
farthest from the door, was about fifteen feet long, 
and must have contained some twenty or thirty tur- 
keys ; heavy fellows they were, too, most of them— 
perfect treasures for a Christmas or a New-Year’s 
table. Into this coop our exhibitor threw perhaps 
a peck—or at least half a peck—of corn. 

This was soon gathered up, not without much 
squabbling and fighting on the part of the feath- 
ered recipients, who wanted to see fair play—that 
kind of “fair play” meaning, which would give 
to the complainants the largest half of the “ prov- 
ant.” 

Presently it was all devoured; and the “au- 
dience” called for the “performance,” as prom- 
ised. 

“Yes, yes,” said the exhibitor, “don’t be in tew 
big a stew. Give us time, if you please. Strike 
up, music—give 'em a lively teewn !” 

At this, a cracked flute, an old black, greasy 
fiddle, ‘‘ manned” by a big thick-lipped negro, and 
an “ear-piercing fife,” started off with ‘* Yankee 
Doodle,” at very quick time; and sure enough, 
every turkey in the coop began to dance, hopping 
from one leg to another, crossing over, balancing, 
chasséeing—doing every thing, in short, known to 
the saltatory art except “joining hands” and 
‘turning partners.” 

“Well, that is curious !” exclaimed the auditors, 
simultaneously. ‘I never saw any thing like it 
before !” 

“No,” said the exhibitor, “expect you didn’t. 
‘It’s all in edication, as the poet says. J edica- 
ted them turkeys; and there ain't one on ‘em that 
hasn’t a good ear for music.” 

Hereupon he turned to the audience, and added : 


“Wal, you've seen it, and seen how natural they 
do it; now we want you to vacate the room, and 
give them a chance that’s on the outside. There's 
new customers out there a-waitin’, and if you only 
tell em outside what you've seen with your own 
eyes, you'll be doin’ a service to me, and give to 
them a equal pleasure with what you have enjoy- 

d.” 


This was soon done; the audience retired, and 
another took their place—including, however, one 
who had been an auditor at the last exhibition. 
The same scene was gone through with; the same 
feeding, “music, and dancing,” only it was ob- 
served that the motion of the turkeys was even 
more lively than before. 

It struck the twice-observer that just before the 
music began a man was seen to leave the room on 
both occasions; and, unnoticed, he stepped out 
himself the last time, and saw the man busying 


| himself with putting some light kindling-wood 


under an opening beneath the shanty. 
The mystery was now out. The turkey-cage 
rested over a slow fire, with a thin tin floor, and 


| when the music struck up the fire had become so 


hot that the turkeys hopped about—first on one 
leg, then on the other—and changed positions, 
“ seeking rest and finding none,” till the fire had 
gone down, and they were ready for another feed! 

It is proper to add that the author of this inven- 
tion was a Yankee of the first water—the Orpheus 
of Turkeydom. 


Tue reply of Mr. Prentice, of the Louisville (Ken- 
tucky) Journal, some months since, to a person who 
had challenged him while on a business visit at 
Little Rock, Arkansas, has been much commented 
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upon by the public press North and South. In that 
reply Mr. Prentice said : 

“ Presuming that your notes are written to me 
with a view to a duel, I may as well say here, that 
I have not the least thought of accepting a chal- 
lenge from you There are many persons to 
whom my life is valuable; and however little or 
much value / may attach to it, on my own account, 
I do not see fit at present to put it voluntarily 
against yours... .. I don’t want your blood upon 
my hands, and I don’t want mine upon any body's. 

. [have not the least desire to kill you, or to 
harm a hair of your head, and I am not conscious 
of having done any thing to make you wish to kill 
me,” ete., ete. 

When we first saw this correspondence in the 
daily newspapers, we called to mind a very laugh- 
able circumstance said to have occurred in Albany, 
during a session of the Legislature at the Capitol, 
several years ago—of course before the prohibition 
of dueling by statute in this State. 

It was an exciting political time, and owing to 
some “ words spoken in debate” by a heated mem- 
ber, during the “ heated term,” touching somewhat 
upon the private character of a brother member, 
a challenge was forthwith dispatched to the offend- 
ing member by “a friend,” as such a messenger is 
called in the language of the code of honor. 

The challenge was at once accepted : 

Pleased with this promptness, the second said: 

“When can we expect your friend ?” 

“Don’t want any friend,” said the challenged 
party. “TI waive all such advantages. He can 
have a dozen if he wishes.” 

“This is magnaminous, but it is not according 
to the ‘code.’ Well, Sir—if I am to confer with 
you directly—what weapons ?” 

* Broad-swords.” 

“ The time ?” 

“ Day after to-morrow, at twelve o'clock at noon, 
precisely.” 

“ At what place?” 

“At O , on the Saint Lawrence. Your 
principal shall stand on one side of the river, and 
I will stand on the other, and we will fight it out!” 

The “ second” frowned: “‘ This is no jesting mat- 
ter, Sir. You are not serious !” 

“Why, yes I am, too! Hasn't the challenged 
party a right to the ‘choice of weapons and place ?” 

» Well—yes—Sir; but not to unusual weapons 
in unusual places.” 

“Very well; pistols will not be objected to, of 
course ?” 

* Assuredly not: the gentleman’s weapon.” 

“Very good, then. We will meet to-morrow in 
the little village of B——, and at twelve o’clock, 
precisely, we will fight on the top of ‘ Sugar-loaf 
Hill;’ standing back to back, marching ten paces, 
then turning and firing. Will that arrangement 
be satisfactory ?” 

“Tt will. “We shall be there.” 

And the parties separated. Now “ Sugar-loaf 
Hill,” “at the place aforesaid,” was exactly what 
its name imports; a sharp, conical pillar of ground, 
remarkable all the immediate country round for its 
peculiar formation. 

The time arrived, and “the parties” appeared 
on the ground; but the state of the case “leaked 
out” very quick. 

“Sir!” said the second, as he arrived with his 
almost breathless “ principal” at the apex of the 
Sugar-loaf, and surveyed the ground—“ Sir! this 





is another subterfuge! What kind of a place is 
this for a duel with pistols, back to back, and a for- 
ward march of ten paces? Why, Sir, both par- 
ties would be out of sight at eight paces, let alone 
ten; and in turning to fire you must fire into the 
side-hill !” 

‘“So much the better for both éf us!” answered 
the “‘ party of the second part ;” “we are on terms 
of perfect equality, then, which is not always the 
case in modern duels.” 

Outspake the challenging “principal” then, in 
words too plain to be misunderstood : 

‘“* Srr-r !” he said, to the second “ principal,” at 
the same time looking daggers at him ; “ Sin-r-r! 
you are a coward!” 

“Well! s’posin’ Jam? You knew I was, or you 
would not have challenged me!” : 

“ They do say” that the two “ parties” that went 
down the steep sides of Sugar-loaf Hill, on that 
memorable occasion, were as difficult of reconcilia- 
tion as when they ascended its sides; and, more- 
over, that they were as different in temper as pos- 
sible. One party was laughing, and the other 
“breathing out threatening and slaughter ;” but 
nothing came of it after all. This was the last of 
that duel, 

And, thoughtfully regarded, it seems to us that 
there is really something of a lesson in it, “ indif- 
ferently well” as we have set the actual occurrence 
before our readers. 


Ar a recent celebration of the New England So- 
ciety of New York, at the Astor House, a very good 
‘*Box” pun-toast was given; but there was one 
“box” omitted, which was supplied about the same 
time by a toast given at an assemblage of Ameri- 
cans in Paris. It was as follows: 

“The Cartridge-bor, the Ballot-box, and Tur 
Banp-nox! The external, the internal, and the 
eternal preservatives of Republicanism !” 

The “rights of women” are here fully recog- 
nized! 


A Sarxt Lovts poet has a communication on 
“The Kurriney,” which indicates “hard times” 
and harder spelling in that region. The poet re- 
joices in the name of A. P. L. Parin (Apple Parin, 
perhaps!) and the following is a favorable sample 
of the product of his teeming muse: 


“ The paper-mills is a bustin’ up! 
The German, Dutch, and the Irish Grekes 
Is runnin’ round to the munny restaurants, 
An’ inquire for their propty, witch was s‘pose 
To be ‘shoved up’ by them for palace-houses, 
And ecxlent furnitour. The American 
Folkes is likewais in a swet, ‘cause their bills 
Ain't enny better then furriner’s; and all are 
Ekally hipothecatydid. J had halfa 
Dollar on their bills; and on a-coming 
To the place, there wasn't enny half dollars 
Where the half dollars ort to be ; and so 
I gave it to a man of big size, if he 
Would let me out of the crowd to get hoam. 
The restaurants as don’t pay their labrin’ 
Men as works a hull week for a nine 
Dollar bill, wich is a suspended bank when 
They git it, ort to be blode!" 


There is “ more trath than poetry” in Mr. A. P. 
L. Parin’s verse; but to say that he is a “ poet 
born, and not made, ” would ‘perhaps be assuining 
too much. His spelling is not of the best, certain- 


ly; but asa similar “ poet” has asked, “ What pert 


of poetic genus is spellin’ ?” 





Valentines delivered in our dtreet. 


Miss SERAPHINA Poppy’s VALENTINE. Tom Licutroor’s VALENTINE. 
“Too good to be true.” “That's into you, Tom !” 


Wivow Sparkie’s VALENTINE. Peter Squerzum, Esq.’s VALENTINE. 
“T can’t break the poor fellow’s heart.” “What can the fellow mean ?” 


' VV << s 
Doctor PurGeum’s VALENTINE. Rey. Narcissus Vio.etr’s VALENTINE. 
‘*T consider that personal !” “ Dear Lambs of my flock.” 


Stncieton Jrinks’s VALENTINE. Miss Wiessy’s VALENTINE. 
“'Tain’t for me. I’m a Bachelor.” “What impudence! Well, I never!” 
Vor. XII.—No. 69.—D b 
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Mr. Dont Browy’s VALENTINE. 


** What does Snip mean, I'd like to know ?” 


Bripcet Matony'’s VALENTINE. 
“Sure, Patrick is a jewel ov a boy.” 


y) 


Hans ScHwiLiLanpurr’s VALENTINE. 
* Ach, mein Vaterland !” 


Youne America’s VALENTINE. 


Cesar WASHINGTON’s VALENTINE. 
“Dat is a fac, an’ no mistake !” 


Mr. Nervous TReMBLE’s VALENTINE 
“ Why, I'll apologize, of course I will.” 


Miss Mary Nosie’s VALENTINE. 


“T go in for that. It'll make cigars cheaper.” | ‘“ That’s from Frank, I know. Dear fellow!” 








Foshuns for February. 


Furnished by Mr. G. Bropiz, 51 Canal Street, New York, and drawn by Voret 
from actual articles of Costume. 
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OST of the Children’s Costumes which we 
here present may be fashioned of any season- 
able material. The manner of construction will be 
apparent from a glance at the Illustration. In 
Figure 1, the velvet surcoat of the boy is trimmed 
with ermine, for which swansdown may be substi- 
tuted. The Cloak worn by the girl, in Figure 2, 
is represented as of cloth, heavily embroidered. 
We have seen it composed of velvet. 


This cloak will serve to indicate the general | 
style of garment which is deservedly a great favor- | 


ite for ordinary wear. It is made of Scotch plaid, 
or some similar fabric. They are of a circular 
form, and have hoods. They are not, however, 
embroidered; as when worn by children, as repre- 
sented in the Illustration, but are trimmed with 
velvet or moire antique ribbons. Open cloaks and 
sorties du bal are frequently in like manner made 
with hoods. 

Bonnets are increasing somewhat in size, but 
still have flat round crowns. The curtain is deep- 
er, and is drawn up so much at the sides as to cause 
the back to slope considerably. Necklaces are 
again coming into favor. Trimmings of various 
kinds are used with less profusion and with more 
discrimination than heretofore. 

In spite of our prediction to the contrary, we 
are constrained to admit that Hoops are increas- 
ing in favor, diameter, and number. The most 
approved mode is to place one midway from top to 
vottom of the underskirt, and two others above this. 
‘These are arranged so that the several pieces of 
whalebone of which each is composed slide over 
each other, or else the whalebone does not meet in 
front. Either fashion permits the dress to yield 
to pressure from without. A heavy cord—say of 
the thickness of the finger—is inserted in the bot- 
tom of the skirt. 

The Heap-press below may be fabricated by 
any lady of ordinary ingenuity. It is made of 
worsted, with either white or alternate white and 
red falls of balls and star-shaped rosettes, as shown 
in the Illustration. 


Fiecre 6.—IH£ab-pREss, 
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Ficcre 7.—Co1rrvure. 


The CorrFvre represented above is fashioned of 
the pensile filaments of a white plume tipped with 
silvered sprays, which contrast with neuds and 
streamers of Napoleon blue velvet ribbon. From 
the junctions of the several loops depend rows of 
pearls, diminishing in size until the last, which is 
of the same size as the first. The bow at the cen- 
tre is ornamented with festoons and droplets of 
pearls. 

The beautiful Coiffure below is emblematical of 
the seasons. Upon the left is a cluster of autumn 
fruit and cereals, of which beautiful imitations are 
now abundant, with leaves of chenille. Upon the 
right is a cluster of jonquils, snow-drops, hyacinths, 
lilacs, flowering almonds, and other spring flowers. 
Between these emblems of autumn and spring, and 
uniting them, is the symbol of winter, a snow-white 
ribbon, frosted at the edges with silver spangles, 
| and fringed with silver threads, 





Figure 8.—Coirrvre, 





